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SPRING  FRESHETS 

The  merry  years, 
The'hapftr  days,— 
Like  freshets  in  spring 
They  have  dashed  past ! 

From  o»  ancisnt  Bdlktd. 

A  BOUT  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  re-, 
£\  turned  to  his  study.  He  dismissed  the  ser- 
vant, struck  a  match, —and,  flinging  himself  into 
an  arm-chair  near  the  fireplace,  he  covered  his 
face  with  both  hands. 

Never  before  had  he  felt  such  fatigue— both 
physical  and  spiritual.  He  had  spent  the  entire 
evening  with  agreeable  ladies,  with  cultured  men: 
some  of  the  ladies  were  handsome,  nearly  all  the 
men  were  distinguished  for  wit  and  talents— he 
himself  had  conversed  with  great  success,  and 
even  brilliantly  .  •  .  and,  nevertheless,  never  be* 
fore  had  that  tcedium  vitce  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans talked,  that  "  disgust  with  life,"  taken  pos- 
session of  him  with  irresistible  force,  and  had 
stifled  him.  Had  he  been  a  little  younger  he 
would  have  wept  with  melancholy,  boredom,  irri- 
tation: a  caustic  and  burning  bitterness ^  like 
the  bitterness  of  wormwood,  filled  his  soul  to 
overflowing.  Something  importunately-loath- 
some, repulsively-oppressive,  invested  him  on  all 
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sides,  like  a  gloomy,  autumnal  night;— and  he 
did  not  know  how  to  rid  himself  of  that  gloom, 
of  that  bitterness.  It  was  useless  to  rely  upon 
sleep  to  dd  it'r  he  knew  well-  th*t;he  could  not 
sleep. 

He  set  to  meditating  .  •  .  slowly,  languidly, 
and  spitefully. 

He  meditated  upon  the  vanity,  the  uselessness, 
the  stale  falsity  of  everything  human.  All  ages 
of  man  gradually  passed  iri  review  before  Ids 
mental  vision—  (he  himself  had  passed  his  fi4ty~ 
second  birthday  not  long  before)— and  not  one 
of  them  found  any  mercy  at  his  hands.  Every- 
where there  was  the  same  eternal  pouring  of  the 
empty  into  the  void,  the  same  beating  of  the 
empty  air,  the  same  half -conscientious,  half-con- 
scious self-deception,— anything  with  which  to 
soothe  the  child,  so  that  it  might  not  cry,— and 
then,  all  of  a  sudden  old  age  descends  unexpecti 
edly,  like  snow  on  the  head,— and  along  with  it* 
that  constantly-augmenting,  all-devouring,  and 
gnawing  fear  of  death  ....  and,  flop  into  the 
abyss!  And  it  is  a  good  thing  if  life  does  wind 
up  in  that  way!— Otherwise,  probably,  before  the 
end,  feebleness,  suffering  will  come  like  rust  on 
grain.  .  .  .  The  sea  of  life  did  not  appear  to  him* 
as  the  poets  describe  it,  covered  with  stormy 
waves;  no:— he  depicted  to  himself  that  sea  as 
imperturbably-smooth,  motionless  and  transpar- 
ent to  even  its  very  dark  bottom;  he  himself  is 
sitting  in  a  small,  cranky  boat,— and  down  yon- 
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der,  on  that  dark,  slimy  bottom,  horrible  mona- 
sters, in  the  likeness  of  huge  fishes,  are  dimly  visi- 
ble: all  the  ills  of  life,  sicknesses,  woes,  mad- 
nesses, poverty,  blindness.  .  .  .  He  gazes:  and 
lo,  one  of  the  monsters  detaches  itself  from  the 
gloom',  rises  higher  and  higher,  grows  more  and 
more  distinct,  more  repulsively-distinct.  ..  .  -.. 
Another  ifrinute— and  the  boat  Which  is  resting 
upon  it  will  be  overturned !  But  behold,  it  seems 
to  grow  dim  once  more,  it  retreats,  sinks  to  the 
bottom— and,  there  it  lies,  barely  moving  its  gills* 
.  .  *•  But  the  fatal  day  will  come  when  it  will 
capsize  the  boat  . 

He  shook  his  head,  jumped  up  from  his  chair, 
strode  iip  and  down,  the  room  a  couple  of  times, 
seated  himself:  at  the  writing-table,  and  pulling 
out  one  drawee  after  another,  he  began  to  rum? 
mage  among  his  old  papers,  among;  ancient  tet- 
ters, chiefly  from  women.  He  himself  did  not 
know  why  he  was  doing  this;  he  was  not  search-* 
ing  for  anything— he  was  simply  desirous  of  rid- 
ding himself,  by  some  i  external  activity,  of  the 
thoughts  which  ifrete  oppressing  him*  Unfoldr 
ing,  at  haphazard,  several  letters  (in  one  of  then} 
he  found  some  withered:  flowers,  bound  with  a 
faded  ribbon),  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  casting  a  glance  at  the  fireplace,  flung 
them  aside,  probably,  making  ready  to  burn  all 
this  useless  rubbish.  Hastily  thrusting  his  hands, 
now  into  one,  now  into  another  drawer,  he  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  and 
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of  small  but  independent  fortune,  almost  totally 
devoid  of  family.  He  possessed  a  few  thousand 
rubles,  which  had  come  to  him  on  the  death  of  a 
distant  relative— and  he  decided  to  spend  them 
abroad,  before  entering  government  service,  be- 
fore definitively  donning  that  official  harness 
without  which  an  existence  free  from  anxiety  was 
inconceivable  for  him.  Sanin  carried  out  his  in- 
tention to  the  letter,  and  managed  matters  so  art- 
fully that  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Frankfurt 
he  had  just  money  left  to  take  him  to  Petersburg. 
In  1840  there  was  only  the  smallest  amount  of 
railways  in  existence;  tourists  travelled  in  stage- 
coaches. Sanin  engaged  a  place  in  the  Bei- 
toagen;  but  the  diligence  did  not  start  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  his  hands.  Fortunately,  the  weather  was 
very  fine— and  Sanin,  after  dining  in  the  then 
renowned  hostelry  "  The  White  Swan,"  set  out  to 
roam  about  the  town.  He  dropped  in  to  have  a 
look  at  Dannecker's  "Ariadne,"  which  did  not 
please  him  much,  visited  the  house  of  Goethe,  of 
whose  writings,  by  the  way,  he  had  read  only 
"  Werther  "—and  that  in  a  French  translation ;  he 
strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Main,  got  bored,  as 
is'  proper  for  a  well-ordered  traveller;  at  last,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  found  himself 
weary,  with  dusty  feet,  in  one  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant streets  of  Frankfurt.  For  a  long  time 
thereafter  he  was  unable  to  forget  that  street. 
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and  all  of  a  sudden,  he  fell  down  and  became  mo- 
tionless •  .  .  O  my  God!  can  it  be  that  there  is 
no  help  for  it?  And  mamma  is  not  here!  Panta- 
leone,  Pantaleone,  what  about  the  doctor?"  she 
suddenly  added  in  Italian:  "Didst  thou  go  for 
a  doctor?" 

"  I  did  not  go,  Signora,  I  sent  Luisa,"  rang 
out  a  husky  voice  beyond  the  door,— and  limping 
on  his  crooked  legs,  there  entered  the  room  a  little 
old  man  in  a  lilac  dress-coat  with  black  buttons, 
a  tall  white  neckcloth,  short  nankeen  trousers,  and 
blue  worsted  stockings.  His  tiny  face  was  quite 
ooncealed  beneath  a  perfect  pile  of  iron-grey 
hair.  Standing  up  stiffly  in  all  directions,  and 
falling  back  again  in  dishevelled  locks,  it  im- 
parted to  the  old  man's  figure  a  likeness  to  a 
crested  hen,— a  likeness  the  more  striking  in  that 
beneath  their  dark-grey  mass  nothing  was  to  be 
distinguished  save  a  sharp-pointed  nose  and 
round,  yellow  eyes. 

"  Luisa  runs  faster,  and  I  cannot  run,"  went 
on  the  little  old  man,  in  Italian,  lifting  his  flat, 
gouty  feet,  clad  in  tall  slippers  with  ribbon  bows, 
alternately,— "  but  I  have  brought  some  water." 

In  his  gaunt,  calloused  fingers  he  clutched  the 
long  neck  of  a  bottle. 

"But  meanwhile  fimile  will  die!"  cried  the 
girl,  stretching  out  her  hand  toward  Sanin.— 
"  Oh,  sir,  O  mein  Herri— Cannot  you  help  us? " 

"We  must  let  blood— it  is  a  stroke  of  apo- 
10 
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plexy,"— remarked  the  old  man,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Pantaleone. 

Although  Sanin  had  not  the  faintest  under- 
standing of  the  medical  art,  he  knew  one  thing 
for  a  fixed  fact:  lads  of  fourteen  do  not  have  at- 
tacks of  apoplexy. 

"  It  is  a  swoon,  not  an  apoplectic  fit,"— said  he, 
addressing  Pantaleone.—"  Have  you  a  brush? " 

The  old  man  raised  his  tiny  face  a  little.— 
"What?" 

"  A  brush,  a  brush,"— repeated  Sinin,  in  Ger- 
man and  in  French. 

"A  brush,"— he  added,  pretending  in  dumb- 
show  that  he  was  cleaning  his  clothes. 

At  last  the  old  man  understood  him. 

"  Ah,  a  brush  I  Spazzette!  Of  course  we  have 
a  brush!" 

"  Bring  it  hither;  we  will  take  off  his  coat— and 
rub  him." 

"Good  ....  Benonet  And  shall  not  we 
pour  water  on  his  head? " 

"No  .  .  .  afterward;  go  now,  and  fetch  the 
brush  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Pantaleone  set  the  bottle  on  the  floor,  ran  out 
of  the  room,  and  immediately  returned  with  two 
brushes,  a  hair-brush  and  a  clothes-brush.  A 
curly  poodle  accompanied  him,  and  wagging  his 
tail  briskly,  stared  curiously  at  the  little  old  man, 
the  young  girl  and  even  Sanin— as  though  desir- 
ous of  finding  out  what  all  this  tumult  meant. 
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Sanin*  prtimptly  removed  tbe  ooat  of  the  pros- 
trate lad,  unhooked  his  collar,  strip jldd  up  his 
shirt-sleeves^dnd  ariiiing  himself  with  the  bhish, 
began  to  rub  his  breast  and  arms  with  all  his 
might.  Pant&leone  rubbed  the  hair-brush  over 
his  boots  and  trousers,  with  equal  ascqal.  The  girl 
firing  herself  on<  her  knees  beside  the  couch,  and 
clutching  her  head  with  both  hands,  without 
winking  an  eyelash,  she  riveted  her  gaze  cm  her 
brother's  face. 

Sinih  rubbed  a*ray,~and  surveyed  her  with  a 
sidelong  gaze  as  he  did  so.  Good  heavens!  what 
a  beauty  she  was! 

t    ■  ' 

t       • 

iti 

.!....-.....,*        ■■  ■  /.    ;  •'  ■    ■ 

Her  nose  was  rather  large,  but  handsome,  of  the 
iquiline  type;  her  upper  lip  wds  just  birely 
shaded  with  down;  on  the  other  hand,  her  com- 
plexion was  smooth  and  dead-white,  precisely  like 
ivory  or  milky  amber;  the  shining  masses  of  her 
hair  were  like  those  of  Alton's  "  Judith "  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti,— and  especially  her  eyes,  dark 
grey,  with  a  blick  rim  atound  the  pupil,  were 
magnificent,  conquering  eyes,— 1  even  now  when 
fright  and  grief  had  dimmed  their  lustre.  ... 
S£nin  involuntarily  called  to  mind  the  wondrous 
land  whence  he  had  just  returned  .  .  .  Yes, 
even  in  Italy  he  had  not  met  anything  like  her! 
The  young  girl  breathed  infrequently  and  un- 
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eveply ;  php  seemed  $aoh  time  to  be  waiting, to  see 
whether  her  brother  would  Itfefttht*  \t  ,. .(  ;,,  {i ....... 

Sinin  continued  to  rub>hun ;  but  he  did  not  look 
at  the  young  girl  alone;: :  Ppntaleones  .original 
figure  also  attracted  hie  attention v..Thp  old  man 
grew  quite  weak,  and  panted  f<?r  >  breath;  with 
every  stroke  of  the  brush,  jh?  g&viea  .ktapnftnd 
a  grunt,  while;  hjs  huge;  mass  of  /  shaggy:  (hair, 
dampened  with  perspiration*  ifockfcd  from  pide  to 
pide  like  the  roots  of  a  ya*t  plant  undefnnnqd  by 
water.  ,  -,    . .;,.,..  . 

"  Po  take  off  his  boots,  at  leasts  S*nin  fejt 
like  saying  to  him.  ..  ^ 

The  poodle,  probably  excited  bjy  the;  majvojated- 
ness  of  what  was  going  on,  suddenly  s^nk  down 
on  his  forepaws  and  began  to  bark*  ,.  .     ,,;!,•> 

"  Tartaglia,  canaglia!  "—hissed  the;  old  man,  at 
hina.>,. ■•.:  -i  \ .:  .  i»..:?  ' 

But  at  that  moment  the  yqiwg  girlfr  face  un- 
derwent a  transformation;  h^r  eyes  grew  larger, 
and  began  to  beam  with  joy,., ...«,.  Sdnin  glanced 
round  ....  A  flush  mounted  to  the  face  of  the 
young  man;  his  eyelids  moved  and  his  nostrils 
quivered.  He  inhaled  air  through  his  .still 
clenched  teeth,  sighed  ....  .    ,    ,  : 

"Jfcmiler  —  cried  tjie  girl  .  ..  .  "Emilio 
mio!" 

Slowly  the  great  black  eyes  opened.;  Their 
glance  was  still  dull,  but  they  were  already  smil- 
ing faintly;  the  same  faint  smile  descended  t9 
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the  pak  lips.    Then  he  moved  his  pendent  arm— 
and  with  a  flourish  laid  it  on  his  breast. 

"Emilio  I  "—repeated  the  young  girl,  and 
half  rose  to  her  feet.  The  expression  of  her  face 
was  so  strdng  and  brilliant  that  it  seemed  as 
though  her  tears  would  spring  forth  or  that  she 
would  break  into  laughter. 

"Emile!  What  is  it?  fonile!"— rang  out  a 
voice  outside  the  door— and  with  swift  steps,  a 
neatly-attired  woman,  with  silvery-grey  hair  and 
a  swarthy  complexion,  entered  the  room.  An 
elderly  man  followed  her;  the  head  of  a  maid- 
servant peered  from  behind  his  shoulders. 

The  young  girl  ran  to  meet  them. 

"He  is  saved,  mamma,  he  lives  I"— die  ex- 
claimed, convulsively  embracing  the  lady  who 
had  entered. 

"But  what  is  the  matter?"— repeated  the  lat- 
ter. .  .  "  I  am  on  my  way  home,  when  suddenly 
I  meet  the  doctor  and  Luisa.  ..."  The  girt 
began  to  relate  what  had  happened,  while  the 
doctor  stepped  up  to  the  sick  boy,  who  was  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  himself— and  still  con- 
tinued to  smile:  he  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
alarm  which  he  had  caused. 

"You  have  been  rubbing  him  with  brushes,  I 
see,"— said  the  doctor  to  Sanin  and  Pantaleone, 
— "  and  it  was  well  done.  ...  A  very  good  idea 
....  and  now  let  us  see  what  further  reme- 
dies. .  .  ." 
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He  felt  the  young  man's  pulse.—"  H'ml  show 
your  tongue I" 

The  lady  bent  anxiously  over  him.  He  smiled 
more  frankly  than  before,  turned  his  eyes  on  hfer 
—and  flushed  scarlet.  •  •  ..  -    u 

It  occurred  to  S&nin  that  his  presence  was  be- 
coming superfluous;  he  went  out  into  the  confec- 
tioner's shop.  But  before  he  could  grasp  the 
handle  of  the  street  door,  the  young  girl  again. ap<- 
peared  before  him,  and  stopped  him.  .  ,  ► 

"You  are  going  away,"— she  began,  gazing 
caressingly  in  his  face;  "I  will  not  detain  yob, 
but  you  must  come  to  us  again  this  evening,  with* 
out  fail;  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  to  you,— you 
may  have  saved  my  brother's  life— we  wish  to 
thank  you— mamma  wishes  to  thank  yod.  .You 
must  tell  us  who  you  are,  you  must  rejoice  with 
us.  •  •  •  .  .     •  i. 

"  But  I  am  setting  out  for  Berlin  today,"-*- 
stammered  Sdnin. 

"  You  will  have  plenty  of  time,'-— returned  the 
young  girl  vivaciously.— "Come  to  us  aq  hour 
hence,  to  drink  a  cup  of  chocolate,  Do  you 
promise?  But  I  must  go  back  to  him!  Will  you 
come?" 

What  was  there  left  for  Sdnin  to  do?; , 

"  I  will,"  he  replied. 

The  beauty  gave  his  hand  a  hasty  pressure,  and 
fluttered  forth— and  he  found  himself  in  the 
street. 
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IV 

When  S&nin,  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  returned 
to  Roselli's  confectionery  shop,  he  was  welcomed 
there  like  a  relative.  Emilio  was  sitting  on!  the 
same  couch  on  which  they  had  rubbed  him;  the 
doctor  had  prescribed  some  medicine  for  him,  and 
had  -recommended  "  great  caution  in  the  experi- 
ence of  emotion,"— as  being  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  with  a  tendency  to  heart-disease. 
He  had  previously  been  subject  to  fainting  fits; 
but  never  had  an  attack  been  so  prolonged  and  so 
violent  The  doctor  had  declared,  however,  that 
all  danger  was  over,  fimile  was  dressed  as  befits 
a  convalescent,  in  a  loose  dressing-gown;  his  mo- 
ther had  wound  a  blue  woollen  kerchief  round  his 
neck;  but  he  wore  a  cheerful,  almost  festive  as- 
pect ;  and  everything  round  about  him  also  wore  a 
festive  aspect.  In  front  of  the  couch,  on  a  round 
table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  surrounded 
by  cups,  caraffes  with  syrup,  biscuits,  and  rolls, 
even  with  flowers^— rose  a  huge,  porcelain  coffee- 
pot filled  with  fragrant  chocolate;  six  slender 
wax  tapers  burned  in  two  antique  silver  cande- 
labra; on  one  side  of  the  divan,  a  reclining  chair 
opened  its  soft  embrace— and  Sdnin  was  placed 
in  this  chair.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  confec- 
tioner's shop,  with  whom  he  had  had  occasion  to 
make  acquaintance  that  day,  were  present,  not 
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excepting  the  poodle  Tartaglia  and  the  cat;  all 
seemed  unspeakably  happy;  the  poodle  even 
sneezed  with  pleasure;  the  cat  alone,  as  before, 
kept  blinking,  and  purring.  They  made  Sanin 
explain  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came,  and 
what  was  his  name;  when  he  said  that  he  was 
a  Russian,  both  the  ladies  displayed  some  sur- 
prise, and  even  uttered  an  exclamation,— and  im- 
mediately, in  one  voice,  declared  that  he  spoke 
German  capitally;  but  if  he  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  express  himself  in  French,  he  might 
employ,  that  language,  as  both  of  them  under- 
stood it  well,  and  expressed  themselves  well  in  it* 
Sanin  immediately  availed  himself  of  this  sug- 
gestion, " Sanin!  Sanin!"— The  ladies  had 
never  supposed  that  a  Russian  surname  could  be 
so  easily  pronounced.  His  Christian  name, 
"  Dmitry,"  also  pleased  them  greatly.  The  elder 
lady  remarked  that  in  her  youth  she  had  heard  a 
fine  opena:  "Demetrio  e  Polibio "— but  that 
"  Dmitry  "  was  much  nicer  than  "  Demetrio."  In 
thirf  manner  did  S&nin  chat  for  about  an  hour. 
The  ladies,  on  their  side,  initiated  him  into  all  the 
details  of  their  own  life.  The  mother,  the  lady 
with  the  grey  hair,  did  most  of  the  talking. 
From  her  S£nin  learned  that  her  name  was  Leo- 
nora Roselli;  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Giovanni 
Battista  Roselli,  who  had  settled  in  Frankfurt 
twenty-five  years  previously,  as  a  confectioner; 
that  Giovanni  Battista  had  been  a  native  of 
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Vicehfea,  and  a  very  good,  though  rather  peppery 
and  irritable  man,  and  a  republican  into  the  bar* 
gain!  As  she  uttered  these  words,  Signora  Ro- 
selli pointed  to  his  portrait,  painted  in  oils,  which 
Aung  over  the  conch.  We  must  assume  that  the 
artist^"  also  a  republican,"  as  Signora  Roselli 
remarked  with  a  sigh— had  not  quite  succeeded 
in  catching  the  likeness,— for  in  his  portrait  the 
late  Giovanni  Battista  was  represented  as  a  sort 
of  grim  and  gloomy  brigand— in  the  style  of  Ri- 
naldo  Rinaidini!  Signora  Roselli  herself  was  a 
native  of  "the  ancient  and  beautiful  city  of 
Parma,  where  there  is  such  a  magnificent  dome, 
painted  by  the  immortal  Correggio ! "  But 
through  prolonged  residence  in  Germany,  she 
had  become  almost  a  German.  Then  she  added, 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  that  all  she 
had  left  was  this  daughter,  and  this  son  (she 
pointed  her  finger  at  them  in  turn) ;— that  her 
daughter's  name  Was  Gemma,  and  her  son's, 
Emilio;  that  they  were  both  very  good  and  obe- 
dient children— especially  Emilio  ....  ("I'm 
fibt  obedient! "  put  in  her  daughter  at  this  point; 
— "  Okh,  thou  art  a  republican  also  I  '*  replied  her 
mother) ;— that  business  was  not  as  good  now,  of 
course,  as  in  her  husband's  time,  for  he  had  been 
a  great  master  in  the  confectioner's  art  ...  . 
("Un  grand'  turno!"— interposed  Pantaleone 
with  a  morose  aspect) ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
they  were  able  to  make  a  living,  thank  God! 
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Gemma  listened  to  her  mother— now  latighang* 
now  sighing,  now  stroking  her  on  the  shoulder* 
again  menacing  her  with  hfer  finger,  now  glahcing 
at  Sdnin;  at  last  she  rose,  embraced  her  mother; 
and  kissed  her  on  the  neck t— on  the  throdt  just 
under  the  chin,  which  made  the  latter  Hugh  * 
great  deal  and  even  squeal.  Pantaleane  wagialdo 
introduced  to  Sdnin.  It  appeared  that  he' had 
formerly  been  an  opera-singer,  in  barytone  partly 
but  had  long  since  dropped  his  theatrical  bccupa-t 
tions,  and  had  become  something  midway  bet 
tween  a  friend  of  the  house  and  a  servant  in  the 
Roselli  family.  Notwithstanding  his  loikg  resn 
dence  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  the:  Germap 
language  only  in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  mer* 
cilessly  murdered  even  the  words  df  abuse, 
"Ferrofluchto  spiccebubbiol"  was  what  he  called 
nearly  every  German.  But  the  Italian  language 
he  spoke  in  perfection,  being  a  native  of  Siniga- 
glia,  where  is  heard  the  "  lingua  toscana  in  boctia 
romanat"  Emilio  was  obviously  pampering 
himself,  and  surrendering  himself  to  the  agree* 
able  sensations  of  a  man  who  has  just  escaped 
danger,  or  is  convalescing;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
perceptible,  from  all  the  indications,  that  the 
members  of  the  household  spoiled  him  with  pet- 
ting.   He  thanked  S&iin  in  a  bashful  way,  but 
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devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  syrup  and  the 
candy.  Sinin  was  compelled  to  drink  two  large 
cups  of  superb  chocolate,  and  to  consume  a  re- 
markable amount  of  biscuits;  no  sooner  had  he 
swallowed  one  than  Gemma  offered  him  another 
—and  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  1  He  speedily 
felt  himself  quite  at  home:  time  sped  on  with  in* 
credible  swiftness.  He  had  to  tell  a  great  deal 
about  Russia  in  general,  about  Russian  society; 
about  the  Russian  peasant— and  especially  about 
the  kazaks;  about  the  War  of  1812,  about  Peter 
the  Great,  the  Kremlin,  Russian  ballads  and 
bells.  Both  of  the  ladies  had  but  a  very  feeble 
conception  of  our  vast  and  distant  fatherland; 
Signora  Roselli,  or,  as  she  was  more  frequently 
called,  Frau  Lenore,  even  amazed  Sanin  with  the 
question:  whether  the  famous  ice-palace  built  in 
St.  Petersburg  during  the  last  century,  concern- 
ing which  she  had  recently  read  such  a  curious 
article— in  one  of  her  deceased  husband's  books 
— "Bellezze  delle  Arti"— was  still  in  existence? 
—and  in  response  to  S&nin's  exclamation:  "  Can 
it  be  possible  that  you  think  there  is  never  any 
summer  in  Russia!"  Frau  Lenore  replied  that 
up  to  that  time  she  had  depicted  Russia  to  herself 
in  the  following  manner:  eternal  snow,  every  one 
going  about  in  fur  cloaks,  and  everybody  in  the 
military  service— but  remarkable  hospitality,  and 
all  the  peasants  very  obedient!  Sanin  endeav- 
oured to  impart  to  her  and  her  daughter  ipore  ac- 
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curate  information.  When  the  conversation 
turned  on  Russian  music,  he  was  immediately 
asked  to  sing  some  Russian  air,  and  a  tiny  piano, 
with  black  keys  instead  of  white  and  white  in- 
stead of  black,  which  stood  in  the  room,  was 
pointed  wit  to  him.  He  complied  without  fur- 
ther ado,  and  accompanying  himself  with  two 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  three  of  his  left 
(the  thumb,  middle  finger  and  little  finger),  he 
sang,  in  a  thin,  nasal  tenor,  first  "  The  Red  Sa- 
rafan,"1 and  then  "Along  a  Paved  Street." 
The  ladies  praised  his  voice  and  the  music,  but 
went  into  raptures  more  particularly  over  the 
softness  and  melody  of  the  Russian  language 
and  demanded  a  translation  of  the  text.  Sinin 
complied  with  their  request— but  as  the  words 
of  "  The  Red  Saraf dn,"  and  particularly  those 
of  "Along  a  Paved  Street "  (*ur  une  rue  pavie 
une  jeune  fitte  allait  &  Yean— thus  did  he  ren- 
der the  meaning  of  the  original) ,  could  not  in- 
spire his  hearers  with  a  lofty  idea  of  Russian 
poetry,  he  first  declaimed,  then  translated,  then 
sang  Pushkin's  "  I  Remember  a  Wondrous 
Momtfnt,"  set  td  mtisic  by  Glinka,  whose  couplets 
in  minor  tones  he  Slightly  distorted.  The  ladies 
went  itoto  ecstasies,— Frau  Lenore  even  discov- 
ered a  wonderful  resemblance  between  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  the  Italian.     "  Mnogv&nie33 

*  The  saraf An  is  the  frock,  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  of 
peasant  maidens.— TaAxaumm. 
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~i"o.  viem"—€€Co  mfuft"—"*iam  noi/J— and  so 
forth.  Even  the  names  Pushkin  (she  pro- 
nounced it  Pussekin)  and  Glinka  sounded  fa- 
miliar to  her.  Sinin,  in  his  turn,  requested  the 
ladies  to  sing  something:  and  they,  also,  were 
quite  unaffected.  Frau  Lenore  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  in  company  with  Gemma,  she  sang 
several  duettini  and  storneUi.  The  mother  had 
once  had  a  fine  contralto;  the  daughter's  voice 
was  gather  weak,  but  agreeable. 

VI 

It  was  not  Gemma's  voice,  however,  but  the  girl 
herself  that  Sanin  admired.  He  sat  somewhat 
behind  her  and  to  one  side,  and  thought  to  him- 
self that  no  palm-tree— even  in  the  verses  of 
Benediktoff,  who  was  then  the  fashionable  poet, 
—was  capable  of  vying  with  the  slender  ele- 
gance of  her  figure.  And  when,  at  the  sentimen- 
tal notes,  she  rolled  her  eyes  upward,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  no  heaven  which  would  not 
open  wide  at  such  a  glance*  Even  old  Panta- 
leone,  who  was  leaning  his  shoulder  against  the 
jamb  of  the  door,  with  his  chin  and  mouth  buried 
in  his  capacious  neckcloth,  listened  sedately,  with 
the  *ir  of  an  expert,— even  he  admired  the  face 
of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  was  amazed  at  it,— and 
yet,  apparently,  he  must  have  been  used  to  it  I 
On  finishing  her  duettino  with  her  daughter, 
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Frau  Lenore  remarked  that  Emilio  had  a  capital 
voice— genuine  silver— but  that  he  had  now  at- 
tained the  age  when  the  voice  undergoes  a  change 
—  (in  fact,  he  spoke  in  a  sort  of  basso  voice 
which  was  incessantly  breaking) —and  for  that 
reason,  he  was  forbidden  to  sing;  but  that  Pan- 
taleone  here  might,  in  honor  of  the  visitor,  recall 
his  earlier  daysl  Pantaleone  immediately  as-1 
sumed  an  aspect  of  displeasure,  frowned,  rum-* 
pled  up  his  hair,  and  announced  that  he  had  long 
since  given  up  all  that  sort  of  thing,  although  he 
really  had  been  able,  in  his  youth,  to  hold  his  own 
—and,  moreover,  in  general,  he  belonged  to  that 
grand  epcteb  when  genuine,  classical  singers  ex- 
isted—not to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  squallers  of  the  present  day !  and  a  genu-1 
ine  school  of  singing;  that  a  laurel  wreath  had 
once  been  presented  to  him,  Pantaleone  Cippa* 
tola,  in  Modena,  and  several  white  doves  had  even 
been  set  free  in  the  theatre  on  that  occasion;  that, 
among  others,  a  Russian  Prince  Tarbusky— "  U 
Principe  Tarbusski  "— with  whom  he  had  been  on 
the  most  intimate  terms,  had  incessantly  invited 
him,  at  supper,  to  Russia,  had  promised  him 
mountains  of  gold,  mountains!  .  .  .  but  that  he 
had  not  been  willing  to  leave  Italy,  the  land  of 
Dante— "il  paese  del  Dantet"— later  on,  of 
course,  unfortunate  circumstances  arose,  he  him- 
self was  incautious.  .  .  •  Here  the  old  man  in- 
terrupted himself,  heaved  a  couple  of  profound 
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sighs,  cast  down  his  eyes— and  again  began  to 
talk  about  the  classic  era  of  singing,  about  the 
famous  tenor  Garcia,  for  whom  he  cherished  a 
reverent,  boundless  respect.  "There  was  a 
man !  "—he  exclaimed.  Never  did  the  great  Gar- 
cia-^ "il  grim  Garcia!"— condescend  to  sing  like 
the  wretched  little  tenors  of  the  present  day— 
the  tenorecci—m  falsetto:  he  always  sang  from 
the  chest,  the  chest,  voce  di  petto,  sit  The  old 
man  dealt  himself  a  stiff  blow  on  his  neckcloth 
with  his  tiny,  lean  hand.  And  what  an  actor!  A 
volcano,  signori  miei,  a  volcano,  un  Vesuvio!  "  I 
had  the  honour  to  sing  with  him  in  the  opera  fdeW 
Mustrissimo  maestro  Rossini'— in  '  Otellol  *  Gar- 
da  was  Otello— I  was  Iago— and  when  he  ut- 
tered this  phrase  .  .  .  .  " 

Here  Pantaleone  struck  an  attitude,  and  began 
to  sing  in  a  hoarse  and  quavering,  but  still  pa- 
thetic voice: 

"LM.  .  .  .  ra  daver.  ...  so  daver.  .  .  » 
Io  pifr  no.  .  •  •  no.  .  ,  .  no.  .  .  .  non  temerft ! 

The  theatre  quaked,  signori  mieil  but  I  did 
not  stop;  and  I  also  sang  after  him: 

L'i.  .  .  .  ra  daver.  •  .  •  so  daver.  .  .  .  so  il  fato 
Temer  piii  non  dovrft ! 

And  all  at  once  he— like  lightning,  like  a  tiger: 
*Morrd  .  ...  ma  vindicato  .  .  .  .  ' 
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"  Or  here  again,  when  he  sang  ...  .when  he 
sang  that  celebrated  aria  from  '  II  Matrimonio 
Segreto':  Priache  spunti.  .  .  .  Then  he,  il gran 
Garcia,  after  the  words:  I  cavalli  di  galoppo— 
did  this  on  the  words:  Senza  posa  cacciera—]isr 
ten,  how  amazing  it  is,  com'&  stupendo!  Th6n  he 
did  this.  •  .  .  "  The  old  man  tried  to  execute 
some  remarkable  sort  of  fioritura— but  broke  off 
short  on  the  tenth  note,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  turned  away,  mutter- 
ing:—"Why  do  you  torture  me?"  Gemma 
immediately  sprang  from  her  chair,  and  clapping 
her  hands  loudly,  with  the  cry:  "  Bravo! "  ran  to 
poor,  retired  Iago,  and  tapped  him  affectionately 
on  the  shoulders  with  both  hands,  fimile  alone 
laughed  mercilessly.  "  Cet  age  est  sans  pitit"— 
La  Fontaine  has  said. 

Sanin  tried  to  comfort  the  aged  singer,  and 
began  to  talk  with  him  in  the !  Italian  tongue— 
(he  had  picked  up  a  little  of  it  during  his  late 
journey) —began  to  talk  about  "11  paese  del 
Dante,  dove  il  si  suona."  This  phrase,  together 
with  " Lasciate  ogni  speranza"  constituted,  the 
young  tourist's  entire  poetical  baggage  in  Ital- 
ian; but  Pantaleone  did  not  yield  to  his  blan- 
dishments. Plunging  his  chin  more  deeply  than 
ever  into  his  neckcloth,  and  protruding  his 
eyes  morosely,  he  again  resembled  a  bird,  and 
an  enraged  bird,  at  that,— a  crow  or  n  kite. 
Then  ]£  mile,  flushing  slightly  and  momentarily,— 
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as  is  generally  the  case  with  petted  children,— 
turned  to  his  sister,  and  said  to  her  that  if  she 
wished  to  entertain  the  guest,  she  could  devise  no- 
thing better  than  to  read  him  one  of  Malta's 
little  comedies,  which  she  read  so  well.  Gemma 
laughed,  slapped  her  brother's  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed that  he  "was  always  inventing  some- 
tiling  of  that  sort!'9  Nevertheless,  she  imme- 
diately went  to  her  own  room,  and  returning 
thence  with  a  small  book  in  her  hand,  seated  her- 
self at  the  table,  near  the  lamp,  cast  a  glance 
about  her,  raised  her  finger— as  much  as  to  say: 
"Silence  I  "—a  purely  Italian  gesture— and  be- 
gan to  read. 

VII 

Maltz  was  a  Frankfurt  writer  of  the  '80's,  who, 
in  his  brief  and  lightly  sketched  little  comedies, 
written  in  the  local  dialect,  portrayed  with  amus- 
ing and  dashing,  although  not  profound  humour, 
the  local  Frankfurt  types.  It  appeared  that 
Gemma  really  did  read  capitally— quite  like  an 
actress.  She  imparted  a  distinct  hue  to  every  per- 
sonage, and  preserved  his  character  finely,  putting 
in  play  her  power  of  mimicry,  which  she  had  in- 
herited along  with  her  Italian  blood;  sparing 
neither  her  tender  voice,  nor  her  beautiful  face, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  portray  either  an 
old  woman  who  had  outlived  her  wits,  or  a  stupid 
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burgomaster,— she  made  the  most  mirth-provok- 
ing grimaces,  screwed  up  her  eyes,  wrinkled  her 
nose;  lisped,  squeaked  shrilly-  .  .  .  She  herself 
did  not  laugh  while  she  was  reading;  but  when 
her  auditors  (with  the  exception  of  Fantaleone, 
truth  to  tell:  he  immediately  withdrew  in  dud- 
geon, as  soon  as  it  was  a  question  of  "quelle  fer- 
rofluchto  Tedeaco"),-*- when  her  auditors  inter- 
rupted her  with  bursts  of  hearty  laughter,  she 
dropped  the  book  on  her  knees,  emitted  a  ringing 
laugh  herself,  with  her  head  thrown  back— and 
her  black  curls  danced  in  soft  tendrils  on  her 
neck,  and  over  her  quivering  shoulders.  When 
the  laughter  ceased,  she  immediately  raised  her 
book,  and  again  imparting  to  her  features  the 
proper  twist,  seriously  resumed  her  reading. 
Sdnin  could  not  recover  from  his  amazement  at 
her;  what  particularly  struck  him  was  this;  by 
what  miracle  could  so  ideally-beautiful  a  face 
suddenly  assume  so  comical,  sometimes  almost 
trivial  an  expression?  Gemma's  rendering  of  the 
roles  of  young  girls— the  so-called  "jeunes  pre- 
fntires"—waa  less  satisfactory;  she  was  particu- 
larly unsuccessful  with  the  love  scenes;  she  her- 
self was  conscious  of  this,  and  therefore  imparted 
to  them  a  slight  tinge  of  absurdity— as  though 
she  did  not  believe  in  all  those  rapturous  vows 
and  high-flown  speeches,  from  which,  moreover, 
the  author  himself  refrained,  so  far  as  that  was 
possible. 
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S£nin  did  not  observe  how  the  evening  was  flit- 
ting by— and  only  recalled  his  impending  jour- 
ney when  the  clock  struck  ten.  He  sprang  from 
his  chair  as  though  he  had  been  scalded. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  "—asked  Frau 
Lenore. 

"Why,  I  was  to  have  set  off  to-day  for  Berlin 
—and  I  have  already  secured  my  place  in  the  dili- 
gence!" 

"  And  when  does  the  diligence  start?" 

"At  half -past  ten!" 

"Well,  then  you  will  not  catch  it,"— remarked 
Gemma;  "stay  .  .  .  and  I  will  read  some 
more." 

"  Did  you  pay  all  the  money  down,  or  did  you 
merely  make  a  deposit?"— inquired  Frau  Le- 
nora. 

"I  paid  all!"— cried  Sanin,  with  a  sorry 
grimace. 

Gemma  looked  at  him,  narrowed  her  eyes— 
and  laughed,  but  her  mother  reproved  her.— 
"The  young  man  has  spent  his  money  for  no- 
thing,—and  thou  laughest!" 

"Never  mind!"— replied  Gemma;— "it  will 
not  ruin  him,  and  we  will  try  to  console  him. 
Would  you  like  some  lemonade?  " 

Sinin  drank  a  glass  of  lemonade,  Gemma  be- 
gan again  on  Malta— and  again  (everything 
flowed  on  as  smoothly  as  though  it  had  been  oiled. 
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The  clock  struck  twelve.  Sanin  began  to  take 
leave, 

"  Now  you  must  remain  for  several  <lays  in 
Frankfurt,"— Gemma  said  to  him:  "  what's  your 
hurry?  Things  will  be  no  jollier,  in  any  other 
town."— She  paused.  "  Really,  they  will  not,"— * 
she  added,  smiling.  Sanin  made  no  reply  and 
reflected  that,  in  view  of  the  emptiness  of  his 
purse,  he  would  be  compelled,  willy-nilly,  to  re- 
main in  Frankfurt,  until  an  answer  should  arrive 
from  a  friend  in  Berlin,  to  whom  he  contemplated 
applying  for  money.  --.  .  > 

"  Stay,  do  stay,"— Frau  Lenore  added  her  en- 
treaties. "We  will  introduce  you  to  Gemma's 
betrothed,  Herr  Karl  Kluber.  He  could  not 
come  to-day,  because  he  is  very  busy  in  his  shop 
•  •  •  •  stirely  you  must  have  noticed  in  the  Zeil 
the  largest  shop  for  cloths  and  silken  materials? 
Well,  he  is  the  chief  man  there.  But  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  be  presented  to  you." 

This  piece  of  information  chagrined  Sajditi 
somewhat— God  knows  why.  "That  betrothed 
is  a  lucky  fellow  I "  flashed  through  his  mind,  He 
glanced  at  Gemma— and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  descried:  a  mocking  expression  in  her  eyes. 
He  began  to  take  leave. 

"  Until  to-morrow?  It  is  until  to-morrow,  is  it 
not?"— asked  Frau  Lenore. 

"Until  to-morrow!"  articulated  Gemma,  not 
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in  an  interrogative  but  in  an  affirmative  tone,  as 
though  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

"  Until  to-morrow  I  "—responded  SAnki. 

£mile,  Pantaleone,  and  the  poodle  Tartaglia 
escorted  him  to  the  corner  of  the  street.  Panta- 
leone could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure over  Gemma's  reading. 

"  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself!  She 
writhes  and  squeals— una  caricatura!  She  ought 
to  personate  Merope  or  Clytemnestra— some- 
thing, grand,  tragic— but  she  mimics  some  mis- 
erable German  female!  I  can  do  that  myself 
....  'Mertz,  kertz,  smertz/"—he  added,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  thrusting  forward  his  face,  and 
spreading  out  his  fingers.  Tartaglia  began  to 
bark  at  him,  and  fimile  burst  into  loud  laughter. 
The  old  man  turned  back  abruptly. 

Sdnin  returned  to  his  hostelry,  "The  White 
Swan  "  (he  had  left  his  things  there,  in  the  gen- 
eral room) ,  in  a  decidedly  confused  state  of  mind. 
All  those  German-French-Italian  conversations 
were  fairly  ringing  in  his  ears. 

"An  affianced  bride!"— he  whispered,  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  in  the  modest  chamber  assigned  to  him. 
"  But  what  a  beauty!    But  why  did  I  stay? " 

Nevertheless,  on  the  following  day,  he  des- 
patched a  letter  to  his  friend  in  Berlin, 
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VIII 

Befoee  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  dressed  a 
waiter  announced  to  him  the  arrival  of  two  gen- 
tlemen. One  of  them  turned  out  to  be  femile; 
the  other,  a  stately  well-grown  young  man,  with 
an  extremely  handsome  face,  was  Herr  Karl 
KKiber,  the  betrothed  of  the  lovely  Gemma. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that,  at  that  time, 
there  was  not,  in  a  single  shop  in  the  whole  of 
Frankfurt,  so  polite,  decorous,  dignified,  and 
amiable  a  head-clerk  as  Herr  Kliiber  showed 
himself  to  be.  The  irreproachableness  of  his 
toilet  equalled  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  the 
elegance— somewhat  affected  and  constrained, 
it  is  true,  after  the  English  fashion  (he  had 
spent  a  couple  of  years  in  England)— but, 
nevertheless,  engaging  elegance  of  his  manners! 
At  the  very  first  glance  it  became  clear  that 
this  handsome,  rather  stiff,  excellently  educated 
and  capitally  washed  young  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  obey  his  superiors  and  to  command  his 
inferiors,  and  that  behind  the  counter  of  his 
shop  he  was  bound  to  evoke  the  respect  even  of 
his  patrons!  As  to  his  supernatural  honesty 
there  could  not  exist  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  A 
glance  at  his  stiffly-starched  cuffs  was  all  that 
was  required.  And  his  voice  proved  to  be  just 
what  was  to  have  been  expected:  thick  and  self- 
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confidently-succulent,  but  not  too  loud,  with 
even  a  certain  caressing  quality  in  the  timbre. 
Such  a  voice  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
issuing  orders  to  subordinate  clerks:  "  Show  that 
piece  of  crimson  Lyons  velvet !"— or,  "Give 
the  lady  a  chair! " 

Herr  Kliiber  began  by  introducing  himself, 
during  which  operation  he  bent  his  form  in  so 
noble  a  manner,  moved  his  feet  so  agreeably, 
and  clicked  one  heel  against  the  other  so  cour- 
teously, that  one  was  bopnd  to  feel:  "  This  man's 
body-linen  and  spiritual  qualities  are  of  the  first 
order!"  The  elaborate  finish  of  his  bare  right 
hand—  (in  his  left,  clad  in  a  glove  of  undressed 
kid,  he  held  a  hat  polished  like  a  mirror,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  the  other  glove)  —the  elab- 
orate finish  of  that  right  hand,  which  he  mod- 
estly but  firmly  offered  to  Sanin,— exceeded  all 
belief:  every  nail  was  perfection  in  its  way  I 
Then  he  announced,  in  the  choicest  of  German, 
that  he  had  wished  to  express  his  respects  and 
his  gratitude  to  Monsieur  the  Stranger,  who  had 
rendered  such  an  important  service  to  his  future 
relative,  the  brother  of  his  affianced  bride;  where- 
upon, he  waved  his  left  hand,  which  held  his  hat, 
in  the  direction  of  fimile,  who  seemed  to  feel 
ashamed,  and,  turning  away  to  the  window:, 
stuck  his  finger  in  his  mouth.  Herr  Kliiber 
added  that  he  should  consider  himself  happy 
if  he,  on  his  part,  were  in  a  position  to  do  any-: 
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thing  agreeable  for  Monsieur  the  Stranger. 
S£nin  replied,  not  without  some  difficulty,  also 
in  German,  that  he  was  delighted  .  .  .  that  his 
service  had  been  bf  very  slight  importance  .... 
and  begged  his  visitors  to  be  seated.  Herr 
Kliiber  thanked  him— and,  immediately  draw- 
ing aside  the  skirts  of  his  frock-coat,  dropped 
into  a  chair— but  dropped  so  lightly,  and  held 
himself  upon  it  in  so  precarious  a  manner,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  think:  "  This  man  has 
seated  himself  out  of  politeness— and  will  flutter 
off  again  in  another  minute!  "  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  flutter  off  immediately,  and  shift- 
ing bashfully  from  one  foot  to  the  other  a 
couple  of  times,  as  though  dancing,  he  an- 
nounced that,  unhappily,  he  could  not  remain 
longer,  for  he  tf  as  hastening  to  his  shop— busi- 
ness before  everything!— but,  as  to-morrow  was 
Sunday,  be  had,  with  the  consent  of  Frau  Le- 
nore  and  Fraulein  Gemma,  arranged  a  plea- 
sure-party to  Soden,  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  ihviting  Monsieur  the  Stranger— and  he 
cherished  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  not  re- 
fuse to  adorn  it  with  his  presence.  Sanin  did  not 
refuse  to  adorn  it— and  Herr  Kliiber  made  his 
obeisance  a  second  time,  and  withdrew,  pleas- 
antly fluttering  his  trousers  of  the  most  tender 
greyish-yellow  hue,  and  squeaking  the  soles  of 
his  very  neW  boots  in  an  equally  agreeable 
manner.  • 
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IX 

£mile,  who  continued  to  stand  with  his  face  to 
the  window,  even  after  Sdnin's  invitation  to 
"  be  seated  "—wheeled  round  to  the  left,  as  soon 
as  his  future  relative  was  gone— and,  grimac- 
ing and  blushing  in  childish  fashion,  asked  Sa- 
nin  whether  he  might  remain  a  little  longer  with 
him.  "  I  am  much  better  to-day,'*— he  added,— 
"  but  the  doctor  has  forbidden  me  to  work." 

"Pray,  remain!  You  do  not  incommode  me 
in  the  least,"— instantly  exclaimed  Sinin,  who, 
like  all  true  Russians,  was  delighted  to  grasp  at 
the  first  pretext  which  presented  itself  to  escape 
being  forced  to  do  anything  himself. 

fimile  thanked  him— and,  in  the  very  briefest 
space  of  time,  had  made  himself  entirely  at 
home  both  with  him  and  with  his  quarters.  He 
scrutinised  his  things,  and  asked  questions  about 
nearly  every  one  of  them:  where  he  had  bought 
this,  and  what  were  its  merits?  He  helped  him 
to  shave,  remarking  incidentally  that  he  made 
A  mistake  in  not  allowing  his  moustache  to  grow; 
—he  finally  imparted  to  him  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails concerning  his  mother;  his  sister,  Pantale- 
one,  even  the  poodle  Tartaglia,  and  about  their 
whole  manner  of  life.  Every  trace  of  timidity 
had  vanished  from  femile;  he  suddenly  experi- 
enced a  remarkable  attraction  toward  Sfcrin— 
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and  that  not  in  the  least  because  the  latter  had 
saved  his  life  the  day  before,  but  because  he  was 
such  a  sympathetic  man!  He  made  no  delay  in 
confiding  all  his  secrets  to  Sdnin.  He  insisted 
with  special  fervour  on  the  fact  that  his  mamma 
was  positively  set  upon  making  a  merchant  of 
him— while  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  he  was 
born  to  be  an  artist,  a  musician,  a  singer;  that  the 
theatre  was  his  true  vocation;  that  even  Fantale- 
one  encouraged  him,  but  that  Herr  Kliiber  up- 
held his  mamma,  over  whom  he  had  great  in* 
fluence;  that  the  very  idea  of  making  a  merchant 
of  him  belonged  to  Herr  Kliiber,  according  to 
whose  conceptions  nothing  in  the  world  could 
compare  with  the  calling  of  the  merchant!  To 
sell  cloth  and  velvet,  and  swindle  the  public,  to 
get  from  it  "Narren-  oder  Russen-Preise "  (fools' 
or  Russians9  prices)— that  was  his  ideal!1 

"Well,  never  mind!  now  we  must  go  to  our 
house!  "—exclaimed  he,  as  soon  as  S£nin  had 
completed  his  toilet,  and  had  written  his  letter  to 
Berlin. 

"  It  is  early  yet,"— remarked  S£nin. 

"That  makes  no  difference,"— said  fimile, 
coaxingly.  "Come  along!  We  will  stop  at 
the  post-office— and  from  there  go  on  to  our 

1  In  days  gone  by— yes,  and  probably  even  now— there  has  been 
no  change  in  this  respect:  when,  beginning  with  the  month  of  May, 
a  multitude  of  Russians  made  their  appearance  in  Frankfurt,  the 
prices  rose  in  aD  the  shops,  and  received  the  title  of  "  Rutttn-"— 
or,  alas!— " Narr&n-Prtise."— Authob's  Now. 
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house.  Gemma  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you! 
You  shall  breakfast  with  us  ...  .  you  can 
say  something  to  mamma  about  me,  about  my 
career.  .  .  ." 

"Well,    come    on,    then,"— said    Sdnin— and 
they  set  out. 


Gemma  really  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and 
Frau  Lenore  greeted  him  in  a  very  friendly  wise. 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  produced  a  good  im- 
pression on  all  of  them  the  preceding  evening. 
£mile  ran  to  see  about  breakfast,  with  a  prelim- 
inary whisper  in  Sanin's  ear:  "Don't  forgetl" 

"  I  will  not,"— replied  Sanin. 

Frau  Lenore. was  not  feeling  quite  well:  she 
was  suffering  from  a  sick  headache— and,  half 
reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  she  tried  to  avoid  mov- 
ing. Gemma  wore  a  loose  yellow  morning- 
gown,  girt  with  a  black  leather  belt;  she,  also, 
appeared  fatigued,  and  had  grown  a  little  pale; 
dark  circles  shadowed  her  eyes,  but  their  bril- 
liancy was  not  diminished  thereby,  and  her  pal- 
lor imparted  a  certain  mystery  and  charm  to  the 
classic  severity  of  her  features.  Sanin  was  par* 
ticularly  impressed  that  day  by  the  elegant 
beauty  of  her  hands.  When  she  adjusted  and 
held  up  with  them  her  dark,  lustrous  curls  he 
could  not  tear  his  eyes  from  her  fingers,  slender 
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and  long*  and  standing  apart  from  one  another, 
as  in  Raffaele's  "  Fornarina." 

It  was  very  hot  out  of  doors.  After  break- 
fast S£nin  started  to  go  away,  but  he  was  told 
that  on  such  a  day  it  was  better  hot  to  move 
from  one  spot— and  he  assented;  he  remained. 
In  the  rear  room,  in  which  he  sat  with  his  host* 
esses,  eoolness  reigned;  the  windows  opened 
upon  a  tiny  garden,  overgrown  with  acacias.  A 
multitude  of  bees,  wasps,  and  bumble-bees 
hummed  sturdily  and  greedily  in  their  thick 
branches,  studded  with  golden  flowers;  through 
the  ialf -closed  shutters  and  lowered  shades  that 
unceasing  sound  penetrated  into  the  room:  it 
spoke  of  the  sultry  heat  disseminated  in  the 
outer  air— and  the  coolness  of  the  closed  and 
comfortable  dwelling  became  all  the  more  sweet 
by  reason  of  it. 

As  oh  the  preceding  evening,  S&nin  talked 
a  great  deal,  but  not  about  Russia,  and  not  about 
Russian  life.  Desirous  of  gratifying  his  young 
friend,  who  was  sent  off  to  Herr  Kliiber  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  to  practise  book- 
keeping, he  turned  the  conversation  upon  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
art  and  commerce.  He  was  not  surprised  that 
Frau  Lenore  upheld  the  side  of  commerce — he 
had  expected  that;  but  Gemma  also  shared  her 
opinion. 

"  If  ybu   are   An   artist,— and   especially   a 
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She  paused,  and  requested  her  to  open  them. 
Her  mother  obeyed;  Gemma  cried  aloud  with 
rapture  (Frau  Lenore's  eyes  really  were  very 
handsome) —and  swiftly  slipping  the  handker- 
chief past  the  lower,  less  regular  portion  of  her 
mother's  face,  she  began  to  kiss  her  again.  Frati 
Lenore  laughed,  and  turned  slightly  away,  and 
thrust  her  daughter  from  her  with  some  little 
force.  The  latter  pretended  to  wrestle  with  her 
mother,  and  nestled  up  to  her— yet  not  cat-wise, 
or  in  the  French  manner,  but  with  that  Italian 
grace,  in  which  the  presence  of  strength  is  al- 
ways to  be  felt. 

At  last  Frau  Lenore  declared  that  she  was 
weary.  .  .  .  Then  Gemma  immediately  advised 
her  to  take  a  little  nap,  there,  in  her  chair,—"  and 
the  Russian  gentleman  and  I  .  •  '  avec  le  monr 
sieur  russe*— will  be  to  quiet,  so  quiet— like  lit- 
tle mice  ....  comme  des  petite  souris"  Frau 
Lenore  smiled  at  her  in  reply,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  after  drawing  a  few  long  breaths,  fell  into 
a  doze. 

*  Gemma  briskly  dropped  upon  a  bench  beside 
her  and  made  no  further  movement,  except  that, 
from  time  to  time,  she  raised  the  finger  of  one 
hand  to  her  lips— with  the  other,  she  was  support- 
ing the  cushion  under  her  mother's  head— and 
hissed  in  a  barely-audible  manner,  casting  a  side- 
long glance  at  SAnin,  when  the  latter  permitted 
himself*  tile  slightest  movement    It  ended  in  his 
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becoming  as  still  as  death,  and  sitting  immovably, 
as  though  enchanted,  and  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  soul  admiring  the  picture  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  this  half -dark  room,  where  here  and 
there,  like  brilliant  spots,  glowed  fresh,  magnifi- 
cent roses,  placed  in  antique,  green  glasses— and 
that  slumbering  woman,  with  modestly-folded 
hands,  and  a  kind,  weary  face,  framed  in  the 
snowy  white  of  the  pillow,  and  that  young,  alertly- 
watchful  and  likewise  kind,  clever,  pure,  and  un- 
speakably-beautiful being,  with  those  deep  black 
eyes,  filled  with  shadow  and  yet  beaming.  .  .  . 
What  was  it?  A  dream?  A  fairy-tale?  And 
how  came  he  there? 


XI 

The  little  bell  tinkled  over  the  outer  door.  A 
young  peasant  lad,  in  a  fur  cap  and  a  red  waist- 
coat, entered  the  confectionery  shop  from  the 
street.  From  early  morning,  not  a  single  cus- 
tomer had  even  peeped  into  it.  .  .  .  "That 's  the 
way  we  do  business  1 "— Frau  Lenore  had  re* 
marked  to  Sinin,  with  a  sigh,  during  breakfast. 
She  continued  to  sleep ;  Gemma  was  afraid  to  re- 
move her  hand  from  the  pillow,  and  whispered  to 
Sdnin:  "  Go,  trade  for  me!  "  Sdnin  immediately 
stole  out  on  tiptoe  to  the  shop.  The  lad  wanted 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mint  lozenges.—"  How 
much  shall  I  charge  him? "— Sdnin  asked  Gemma 
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fore  that  customer  could  JVttiit,  aiiuther  made  hia 
appearance,  then  a  third.  ..."  Evidently,  I 
bring  liu4l'  thought  b£nin.  The  second  asked 
fin*  a  glust  of  orgeat;  tlie  third,  fur  half  a  pound 
of  candy.  Sanin  waited  on  then*,  rattling  the 
*pooii*  with  /cal,  scttiug  out  saucers,  and  boldly 
dipping  l#ito  finger*  into  drawers  and  jars.  On 
reckoning  00,  il  appeared  that  he  had  asked  too 
little  for  tin:  orgeat,  and  hud  charged  two  kreut- 
acrs  too  much  for  the  candy.  LJcmiua  did  not 
ccube  to  laugh  cjuietly,  and  Sauiu  wan  conscious 
of  m\  unwonted,  peculiarly  happy  frame  of  mind. 
It  sutuud  u*  though  lie  could  stand  like  that  be- 
hind a  counter  all  lii*  life,  and  deal  out  orgeat 
and  candy,  wlule  *uch  a  lovely  being  was  watch- 
ing him  front  hctuud  the  ilour  with  eyes  full  of 
friendly  ridicule;  and  the  summer  sun,  forcing 
iU  way  through  the  den*e  foliage  of  the  chestnut- 
trees  which  grew  iu  fivnt  of  the  windows*  tilled 
the  whole  ivuiu  with  the  greeui^guideu  ray*  of 
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noonday,  with  noonday  shadows,  and  the  heart 
grew  tender  with  the  sweet  languor  of  idleness, 
freedom  from  care,  and  youth— early  youth  I 

The  fourth  customer  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee; 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Pantaleone 
(£mile  had  not  yet  returned  from  Herr  Kliiber's 
shop) .  Sanin  seated  himself  again  by  Gemma's 
side*  Frau  Lenore  continued  to  sleep,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  her  daughter.—"  Mamma  s 
headache  passes  off  while  she  sleeps,"— she  re- 
marked. Sanin  began  to  talk — in  a  whisper,  as 
before,  of  course— about  his  "  trade  ";  inquired 
very  seriously  as  to  the  prices  of  the  various  "  con- 
fectionery" wares;  Gemma,  in  an  equally  seri- 
ous manner,  told  him  the  prices,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, both  laughed  inwardly  and  heartily,  as 
though  conscious  that  they  were  playing  a  very 
amusing  comedy*  All  at  once,  in  the  street,  a 
hand-organ  struck  up  the  air : "  Durch  die  F elder, 
durch  die  Auen"  .  •  .  The  plaintive  sounds 
wailed  quavering  and  whistling  on  the  motionless 
air.  Gemma  shuddered.  .  .  .  "  He  will  waken 
mammal "  S&nin  instantly  ran  out  into  the  street, 
thrust  several  kreutzers  into  the  hand  of  the  or- 
gan-grinder-and  made  him  stop  and  go  away. 
When  he  returned,  Gemma  thanked  him  with  a 
slight  nod  of  the  head,  and,  pensively  smiling, 
began  herself,  in  a  barely-audible  voice,  to  hum 
Weber's  beautiful  melody,  in  which  Max  ex- 
presses all  the  bewilderment  of  first  love.  Then 
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shop,  so  far  as  she  remembered,  meets  a  young 
girl  of  striking  beauty,  a  Greek;  she  is  accom- 
panied by  a  mysterious  and  queer  old  man.  The 
young  man  falls  in  love  with  the  girl  at  the  first 
glance;  she  gazes  at  him  so  pitifully,  as  though 
entreating  him  to  set  her  free.  .  .  .  He  with- 
draws for  a  moment — and  on  returning  to  the 
confectioner's  shop,  he  no  longer  finds  either  the 
young  girl  or  the  old  man;  he  rushes  to  seek  ha, 
is  incessantly  coming  across  perfectly  fresh  traces 
of  them,  follows  them— and  by  no  means,  no- 
where, never  can  he  overtake  them.  The  beauty 
vanishes  from  him  forever  and  ever— and  he  is 
powerless  to  forget  her  beseeching  look,  and  is 
tortured  by  the  thought  that,  perchance,  all  the 
happiness  of  his  life  has  slipped  out  of  his  hands. 

Hoffmann  hardly  ends  his  tale  in  just  that 
way;  but  so  she  had  constructed  it,  and  so  it  re- 
mained in  Gemma's  memory. 

"It  seems  to  me,"— she  said, — "that  such 
meetings  and  such  partings  occur  in  the  world 
more  frequently  than  we  think." 

Sinin  remained  silent  ....  and,  a  little  while 
later,  began  to  talk  about  ....  Herr  Kliiber. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  mentioned  him:  he  had 
not  even  alluded  to  him  until  that  moment 

Gemma  became  silent,  in  her  turn,  and  medi- 
tated, lightly  biting  the  nail  of  her  forefinger,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  on  one  side.  Then  she  began  to 
laud  her  betrothed,  referred  to  the  pleasure-party 
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pre§erve  his  French  character  to  the  end— and 
Bernadotte  daubed  lieadlong  under  tbe  divan, 
but  immediately  sprang  out  again,  with  a  joyful 
bark,  as  though  giving  it  to  be  understood  thai 
the  performance  wan  at  an  end.  All  the  specta- 
tors laughed  a  great  deal— and  Sinin  most  of  alL 

Gemma  had  a  peculiarly  charming,  incessant, 
quiet  laugh,  interspersed  with  very  anniaing  little 
squeaks.  .  .  •  Sinin  fairly  went  to  pieces  under 
that  laugh— he  would  have  liked  to  kiss  her,  for 
those  squeaks  1 

Night  came  at  last.  One  must  not  abuse  kind- 
ness! After  bidding  them  all  good  night  several 
times,  after  saying  several  times  to  all  of  them: 
"  Farewell  until  to-morrow  1"  (he  even  exchanged 
kisses  with  fimile),  Sanin  wended  his  way  home- 
ward, and  carried  with  him  the  image  of  the 
young  girl,  now  laughing,  now  pensive,  now  com- 
posed, and  even  indifferent— but  always  fasci- 
nating 1  Her  eyes,  now  widely-opened  and  bright 
and  joyous  as  the  day,  again  half -veiled  by  her 
lashes,  and  deep,  and  dark  as  night,  fairly  stood 
before  his  eyes,  strangely  and  sweetly  piercing 
through  all  other  images  and  scenes. 

Of  Herr  Kluber,  of  the  cause  which  had 
moved  him  to  linger  in  Frankfurt— in  a  word, 
of  all  that  which  had  agitated  hini  on  the  pre- 
ceding day— he  did  not  think  even  once. 
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XIV 

But  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  Sinin  him- 
self. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  very,  very  far  from 
being  bed-looking.  A  stately,  slender  figure, 
agreeable,  rather  formless  features,  small  caress- 
ing blu6  eyes*  golden  hair,  a  white-and-rfed  com- 
plexion—chief of  all,  that  artlessly-merry,  con- 
fiding, frank  expression,  rather  stupid  at  first 
sight,  by  which,  in  times  gone  by,  it  was  pos- 
sible instantly  to  recognise  the  children  of  digni- 
fied noble  families,  "  father's  "  sons,  nice  young 
lordlings,  born  and  fattened  in  our  spacious, 
half-steppe  regions;— a  walk  with  a  hitch,  a 
voice  with  a  lisp,  a  smite  like  that  of  a  child, 
as  soon  as  one  glances  at  it.  ...  In  conclusion, 
freshness,  health— and  softness,  softness,  soft- 
ness,—there  you  have  Sdnin  complete.  And  iia 
the  second  place,  he  was  not  stupid,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  few  things.  He  remained  fresh,  not* 
withstanding  his  trip  abroad.  The  agitated 
emotions,  which  tossed  with  storm  the  best  part 
bf  the  youth  of  that  day,  were  little  known  to 
hii&  , 

Of  late,  in  our  literature,  after  the  vain  search 
for  "new  men,"  people  have  begun  to  depict 
youths  who  have  made  up  their  minds,  cost  what 
it  may,  to  remain  fresh  ....  fresh  as  Flens- 
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dressed  i  himself  foppishly  and  scented ,  himself 
to  excess;  his  every  movement  was  accompanied 
by  an  augmented  billow  of  the  most  delicate  per-? 
fume;'  He  had  arrived  in  a  commodious,  dpetf 
carriage,  a  so-called  landau,  drawn  by  two 
powerful  and  well-groiyiy  though  not  handsome 
horses.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Sinin,  Klii- 
berj  and  fimile  drove  up  triumphantly*;  in  that 
same  carriage,  to  the  door  of  the  <x>nfectianeuy 
shop.  Signora  Hoselli  positively  refused  to! take 
part  in  the  excursion ;  Gemma  wished  to  remain 
with  her  mother ^ but  the  latter  drove. her  out, 
as  the  saying  ii,  :..-;■•  .-,•,;- 
!  ■«'*  I  want  nd  one/'— she  asserted. .  "  lain  go-: 
ing  to  sleep.  I  would  send  Pahtaleone  with 
you/'-r-she  added,^-4' but  therfe  would  te  no  w$ 
left  to  tend  the  shop."  I  . 

"  May  we  take  Tartaglia?  r —asked  Emifo .  ^ 

"  Certainly  you  ifaay;"    ■  •.*• 

Tartaglia  immediately,  with  joyful  effort* 
dainbered  up  onto  the  box  and  stated  himself, 
licking  his  chops.  Evidently,  he  Was.  used  %q 
it  Gemma  donned  a  iatfge  straw  hat  with  light4 
brown  ribbons;  this  hat  was  bent  down  in  front, 
shading  nearly  the  whole  of  her  face  from*, the 
sun.  The  linte  of  shadow  was  drawn  just  »bor? 
he*  lips.  They  glowed  virginally  and  tenderly* 
like  the  petals  of  a  hundred-leaved  rose,  and, her 
teeth. gleamed  out  by  stealth— also  innocently, 
as  with  children.    Gemina  installed  herself  on 
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the  back  seat,  beside  S&nin;  Kliiber  and  Emile 
seated  themselves  opposite.  Frau  Lenore's  pale 
face  showed  itself  at  the  window,  Gemma  waved 
her  handkerchief  at  it— and  the  horses  started. 

XV 

Soden  is  a  small  town,  half  an  hour's  journey 
from  Frankfurt.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Taunus  range,  and  is 
known  to  us,  in  Russia,  for  its  waters,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  good  for  people  with  weak 
chests.  Frankfurters  resort  thither  chiefly  for 
diversion,  as  Soden  possesses  a  fine  park  and 
various  Wirthschaften,  where  beer  and  coffee 
can  be  drunk  under  the  shade  of  lofty  lindens 
and  maples.  The  road  from  Frankfurt  to 
Soden  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Main, 
and  is  planted  throughout  with .  fruit-trees. 
While  the  carriage  was  rolling  gently  along  the 
excellent  highway,  Sinin  stealthily  watched 
Gemma's  behaviour  to  her  betrothed.  He  saw 
them  together  for  the  first  time.  She  bore  her- 
self with  composure  and  simplicity— 'but  was 
somewhat  more  reserved  and  serious  than  usual. 
He  had  the  gaze  of  a  condescending  superior, 
who  was  permitting  himself  and  his  subordinates 
a  modest  and  discreet  pleasure.  Sdnin  observed 
no  special  attentions  to  Gemma,  nothing  of  that 
which  the  French  call  empre$$ement,  on  his 
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part  It  was  evident  that  Herr  Kliiber  consid- 
ered that  the  matter  was  settled,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  no  cause  for  bothering  himself  or  get- 
ting agitated.  But  his  condescension  did  not 
abandon  him  for  a  single  moment!  Even  dur- 
ing the  long  stroll  before  dinner,  over  the 
wooded  hills  arid  valleys  behind  Soden*  even 
while  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  bore 
himself  toward  it,  that  same  nature,  ever  with 
the  same  condescension,  through  which,  from 
time  to  time,  his  wonted  sternness  of  a  superior 
broke  forth.  Thus,  for  example,  he  remarked 
about  one  brook  that  it  ran  too  straight  through 
the  hollow,  instead  of  making  a  few  picturesque 
turns;  neither  did  he  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
one  bird— a  chaffinch,  which  did  not  introduce 
enough  variations  into  its  song.  Gemma  was 
not  bored,  and  even,  to  all  appearances,  was 
pleased;  but  S£nin  did  not  recognise  in  her  th$ 
former  Gemma:  not  that  a  shadow  had  come 
over  her^-her  beauty  had  never  been  mqre  ra* 
diant  than  now— but  her  sdul  had  retreated  into 
itself,  Within  her*  Opening  her  parasol,  and 
leaving  her  gloves  buttoned,  she  walked  on 
sedately,  without  haste,— as  well-trained  young 
giris  do— and  sAid  little.  £mile  also  felt  con- 
strained, much  more1  so  Sinin.  Among  other 
things, '  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  conversation  was  con- 
ducted  uninterruptedly   in   the    Qerman   Ian* 
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tfM«Wr  T«rlA|fli»  we*  the  only  one  who  wu 
Itttl  d*j*l-M*M*f  WHh  wilil  barking,  he  dashed 
»tt*ir  tlw»  thrushes  which  crossed  his  path,  leaped 
tour  gullies,  stMMfts,  water-holes;  he  hurled  him- 
self with  a  fhwHsh  into  the  water,  and  hastily 
l#)>|'etl  it  up,  shook  himself,  whined— and  again 
hotuuleit  off  lihe  ait  arrow,  with  his  red  tongue 
tailing  out  on  hit  very  shoulder,  llerr  Khiber, 
Utt  his  sute,  did  rverythtoig  which  he  regarded 
as  ueveasary  for  the  amusement  of  the  party. 
He  invited  them  to  sit  down  beneath  the  shadow 
q¥  a  SrWeaduAg  oak-  and*  )>utt>njr.  from  his  side- 
uisAel  a  *m*U  b*&»  entitled  *  Kn*IUr$M*n— 
(mMp  <te  mtibi  *nd  wsfts)  taffhtHt*  C  Petards— 
W  Ik***  mutt  and  wifct  Iwmyh  *)  ..  he  b«fM«i  to  read 
then*  vmowMnAvk  ajb*m**»m  will*  wtaeb  la* 
si^aW  aook  was  tWbd,  ti>  «nkI  te*a»  a  dsan: 
bus  bo  a*****!)  bttte  wii^h ;  Sattifc  afca*.  <m*  as! 
yubtupMtf*,  shom**  aw  bwt&  a*  a  g$im.  ami  H«nr 
ixtobt*  bu»*M&  *£to»  ttwr**'  aiwadue*.  <toeike*i 
%  v*w?V  ba»»«»*-iilw--^a»if;.  alt  lb*  aaow>  taom. 
t^MtesitfiMJ^-liwglh  Js>  timely*  tritfaefc.  *e 
<$tt%*  iNMty-  wjtwued?  t»-  SoUen,  to  tfc*  has*  ma* 

ttta  ^w*aU<hv'  o£  tu»w»gj»g:  $*•  dteaerr  eras* 
bjfew  toha*  (mpu<M4>  tfeafa  tfe*  dtenwdbisaiii. 
fcaM  utax  in  *u  «uiwuv  stntto «*  as*  ail 
•'  i«Ht  <£«tfk*<wiW'     *fc*fe  **»  t*b$c  utunt-: 
smU^aU).  imw,  ii>  r*faU*KK  aiukdsKAaraAtbetoafcsf 
**vuW  i*&  ciitK  m*Jm:«<««v  tbfcu  in-  ta*  op**  am 
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in  the  garden,  at  one  of  the  little  tables  placed 
in  front  of  the  restauippt^  that  it  bored  her  to  be 
all  the  time  with  the  same  set  of  people,  and  that 
*fee  wanted  to  set  otfteib;  Groiips  of  newly-a¥- 
riVfedi  vteftors  Were/  affready  seated  at  several  bf 

thfe'tal^Sr        ;;     V*-     -i""'     '     "'      '!     .   :-i. :■■:■«•. '.•     [-:•; 

WhikilehrtKItibir  cbitdescendingly  subraitr 
ted  to  ^  the  caprice  dFMi  betrothed,,?  knd  went  to 
confer  '  witli  thef  tead^waiter>  Gimma  stood  ink* 
tionless;  with  eyes  cast  down :  and  lips  tightly 
kdmpreSsfcd.  Sftfe  was  conscious  that  Satiin  wks 
gazing*  fixedly*  and  interrogatively,  ds  it.  were, 
at  hW^artd^hifi  ieemed^ta  enrage  heri  At  la£t, 
Herf  iliiber'retuwiedl  innbuncedihat  dinner 
would  Jfe'  ready  to  half  an  hoiir,  atad  suggested 
that  thfey  play  at  ninepins  until  that  time;  add- 
ing *tbat  'tha*  was 'very  good  for-  the-  appetite 
hte,  lie,  •htel-He  pUtyed  riinepins  m  a  masterly 
marine.  ;Ili  throwing  the  bail  he  assumed  *won>- 
derfully  dashing  eposes,  made  his  muscles  play  in 
a  foppish  way,  foppishly*  flourished  and '  shook 
W  teg.  ttf  his  way,  Jie  was  an  athlete-r-afcd 
capitally  built.  Arid ^  His  hands .  were  so  >  white 
and  h&ndsoiiie;'aod  He  rubbed  them  with  soch  a 
ve*y  *ridh,  golden^patiterriid  India  ailk  handr 
kerchief  1  ;      j 

Tbe»>:d«nne^•4lou^,,  arrived— and:  the,  whole 
party  sat  dorwn[it  a  small  table*'  --  .;■?-. 

'       '""   '    •  "«■    .  "'  •  »  . .  .   .    '  '.  '.[.    ',;   .      |       .,   ■!•• 
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Whu  4mm»  uut  kuuw  wiirt  »  Unman  dinner  u 
{l|»M<  W^m  *>u\><  wM  kmMty  diwuplingt 
<Hi4  KiiiiiuiMuii.  Iw'ilwJ  lioif,  dry  »«  «ork.  over- 

E\um\  v>  iU*  white  fttt,  «iiwy  |*Mt«to<»a.  puffy 
VvUt  tmd  dwvmd  hu«w*4«h,  «4  tjhut  nn«  turned 
luv.  w»tw«  uuU  viutwu',  «  »'<***  wltn  |m««rv«i» 
%\k\\  Uw  iuvvtaUfe  ty«4ty»<**»,-  *»t«ietiung  in 
tVv  unttuw  uf  «  tiutktath  wttM  *  tuwrniA  «ed 

% \l  .UVrt  VWt.^  Wtf*  V>i'  *  VkVMAMNr  tfeU  tt»  Wtt*MIKWfc» 

\lWkf*x  v&  Axfcw  tvutl  hi*  y*tov*»*.    Howwc«r> 

UfctL^uki:  miwxvtiw  w«*  \whb>  «*  k  taw*;,  ft 
tint  m^  uuUig  it*  m?y<;>wmMj»  <*«wi  worn*  Nnr 
|lulia   iMv4MMtt4>  *V  fcw**t  tp>  "  tp*fc  whtofr  *» 

K»V V !  "  V  4»'tW.  *'*  fcs*M**  t  J^M^tnUI^  MMIfr  KQTQF 
4rVWUU*  «U*i'  UW|*$»     *V^W-  <iitt*K*r».  QttJlfeft  «M» 

Ifou   IMm*  Ufes  a.  ^mwK  wmIm*.  «»faedt 

\^AUU*VwUU«MNf^^  •   •   •  H&* 

at    tkt.%    iwiiht     w.M»v»t-i^».r    hMliWIWli    wiMdi    VMM- 

pi*K\4   tjfeujM^u*.  at*  at*,  04   tip*  t*ti|{^HMM<L 
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made  an  impression  on  them;  one  of  them,  who 
had  probably  been  in  Frankfurt  before,  kept 
staring  at  her,  as  at  a  face  well  known  to  him. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  knew  who  she  was.  He 
suddenly  rose  to  his  feet,  and  glass  in  hand,— the 
officers  had  been  drinking  heavily,  and  the  whole 
table-cloth  in  front  of  them  was  covered  with 
bottles,— he  stepped  up  to  the  table  at  which  sat 
Gemma.  He  was  a  very  young,  fair-haired 
man,  with  sufficiently  agreeable  and  even  sym- 
pathetic features;  but  the  wine  he  had  drunk 
had  distorted  them;  his  cheeks  were  twitching, 
his  swollen  eyes  wandered  and  assumed  an  auda- 
cious expression.  At  first  his  comrades  tried 
to  hold  him  back,  but  afterward  they  let  him  go 
his  way,  as  though  they  were  curious  to  see  what 
would  come  of  it. 

Reeling  slightly  on  his  legs,  the  officer  halted 
in  front  of  Gemma,  and  in  a  violently  shrill 
voice,,  in  which,  against  his  will,  conflict  with 
himself  was  expressed,  he  articulated:  "  I  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  most  beautiful  coffee-house 
girl  in  the  whole  world"— (he  "drained"  the 
glass  at  (me  swallow)—" and,  as  my  reward,  I 
take  this  flower,  wrested  from  her  divine  little 
fingers  1 "  He  picked  up  from  the  table  a  rose, 
which  lay  in  front  of  Gemma's  plate.  At  first 
she  was  amazed,  frightened,  and  tinned  terribly 
pale  ....  then  her  terror  was  replaced  by  in- 
dignation.   She  suddenly  flushed  all  over,  to  her 
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veiy  hair,— and  her  eyes,  fixed  straight  on  the  of- 
fender, both  darkened  and>  blazed  up!simti\tahe- 
ously— became  filled  with  gloorrt  and  i  lighted  up 
with  the  fire  of  uncontrollable  wtathi  This  gaze 
must  have  abashed  the  office* ;  hfe  muttered  some* 
thing  unintelligible^  bo  wed  ^- and  went  back  to 
his  friends.  They  greeted  hfen  with  <  laughter, 
and  a  faint  clapping  'of » hands.  4     ' 

Herr  Kliiber  suddenly  rose  frofii  his  chair, 
and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
putting  on  his  hat,  he  said,  with  dignity,'  but 
not  too  loudly:  ■"  This* is  unheard'  of!  >  Unheard-1 
of  insolence!"  {"  Utierhori!  '  Unerhortd  Freeh- 
kteit!")  and  immediately  calling  the  waiter  to- 
him,  iii  a  stern  voice;  he  demanded  his1  biil  in- 
srtahtly  ;  .  •  .  and  that  was- not 'all:  he  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  harnessed,  adding  that  re- 
spectable pfeople  couid  riot  come  to  the  house, 
as  they  weire  subjected  to  insults!  At  these 
Words,  Gemma,  who  had  continued  ta  sit  still  in 
het  place,  without  moving,— her  bosom  heaved 
sharply  and  high,— Gemma  turned  her  eye*  ori 
Herr  Kliiber  .  .  .  and  regarded'  him:  steadily, 
and  with  the  same  gaze  which  she  had  used  for 
the  officer.  fCmite  waa  simply  quivering-  with 
fury,  :  *        '•' 

'"•Rifce,  mtin  Fretuleinf'^fmd  Herr'  Kliiber, 
still  With  the  same  severity;  "  it  is  not  'propefr 
for  you  to  Remain  here.  l  We  wiH  pbst  ourselves 
yonder  in  the  restauttmt,f  ii 
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Gernm*  rosfc  in  silence.'  ■  H«  offered  her  his 
arm  in  a  cfook,  she  gave  him  hers-raiid  he 
wended  his  way  to. the  restaurant  with  a  majestic 
stride,  whidi*  equally  with  •  bis  bearing,  becatfie 
moie'tnaijestac  and  arrogant  in  proportion  as  he 
got  further  atfay  from7  the  dpot  Hdiere  the  dinner 
hdd  tekin  place.  Poor  Emile  slUhk  after  them^ 
«  But  while  0Serr.Kliiber.wia8  settling  the  bill 
with  the  waiter,  to  whom,  by,  way  of  parish* 
menty  he  gave  not  a  single  kreutzer  of  tip,  Stain* 
with  swift  strides,  approached  the  table  at  which 
the  officers  sat,— and,  addressing.  •  Gempia'js  i»- 
suiter!  £afci  the  moment  the  latter  waa  allowing 
each  of  his  comrades  in  turn  to  staell  of  hferxode) 
—he  articulated  distinctly,  in  French:— "  What 
you  ;hatfe.just:  done,  indy  dear  sir;  is  unworthy  tf 
an  honourable  man^' unworthy  of  the  uniform 
you  wear, — and  I  have  cotne  to  tell  you.  that 
you  are  an  ill-bred  bully  1"— The  young  man 
sprang  to  his  feet,  but. another  officer,  an  older 
man,  restrained  him  by  a  motion  of  his  hand, 
rtiade  him*  sit  down,-^apd,  turning!  to  Sdnin, 
asked  him,  also  in  French :— "  Was  he  a»  relative, 
a  brother;  or  the  betrothed,  off  that  young  girl? " 

.■¥.  I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  her,"— exclaimed 
SiB|n,-"I  am  a  Ru&sidn,-^but  I; cannot  look 
on,  'with  indifference,  at, such  afptece  of  inso- 
lence.:  However  ^  here  is  my  card,  with  my- adr 
dress;  the  officer  can  look  me  up."  ; 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  S^nin  flung  op  the 
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table  hW  visiting-card,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
quickly  seized  Gemma's  rose,  which  one  of  the 
officers  seated  at  the  table  had  dropped  on  his 
plate.  The  young  man  again  tried  to  spring 
from  his  chair,  but  again  his  comrade  held  him 
back,  saying:  "Donhof,  be  quiet  I"  ("Donhof, 
sei  still!")  Then  he  rose  himself, —and,  touch- 
tag  the  visor  of  his  cap  with  his  hand,  he  said 
to  SAnin,  not  without  a  trace  of  respect  in  his 
manner  and  voice,  that  the  next  morning  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  would  have  the  hon- 
our to  present  himself  to  him  at  his  lodgings. 
SAnin  replied  by  a  curt  nod— and  hastily  re- 
joined his  friends. 

ftsa*  Kl#m*  feigned  not  to  notice  in  the  least 
efthet  Stain's  absence,  or  his  explanation  with 
die  totHcers;  he  urged  to  haste  the  coachman,  who 
Was  harnessing  the  horses,  and  flew  into  a  violent 
rage  at  his  slowness.  Neither  did  Gemma  say 
anything  to  Sinin,  die  did  not  even  glance  at 
him;  btft  her  lowering  brows,  her  lips,  which 
were  "pale  and  compressed,  her  very  immobility 
made  it  plain  that  her  mind  was  not  at  ease. 
ftmife  alone  wanted  to  talk  with  Sfcrin,  wanted 
to  question  him.  He  had  wen  Sinin  go  up  to 
the  officers,  he  had  seen  him  give  them  something 
white,— a  sera^p  of  paper,  a  note,  a  cord.  .  .  . 
The  poor  lad's  heart  beat  violently,  he  was  ready 
to  ffifig  himself  *on  Stein's  neck,  ruady  to  weep, 
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oir  to  go  on  the  instant  with  him  to  pulverise  all 
those  disgusting  officers!  But  he  restrained 
himself*  and  contented  himself  with  watching 
attentively  every  movement  of  his  noble  Rus- 
sian friend* 

At  last  the  coachman  got  the  horses  put  to; 
the  whole  party  took  their  seats  in  the  carriage, 
fimile  climbed  up  after  Tartaglia  on  the  box; 
he  felt  more  at  his  ease  there,  and,  moreover, 
Kliiber,  whom  he  could  not  look  at  with  equa- 
nimity, would  not  be  before  his  eyes. 

All  the  way  home,  Herr  Kliiber  harangued 
and  harangued  alone;  no  one,  no  one  answered 
him,  and  no  one  agreed  with  him.  He  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  fact  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake  not  to  obey  him  when  he  had  proposed 
to  dine  in  the  enclosed  arbour.  Had  that  been 
done,  no  unpleasantness  would  have  arisen! 
Then  he  pronounced  several  harsh,  and  even 
liberal  judgments,  to  the  effect  that  the  govern- 
ment upheld  the  officers  in  an  unpardonable 
manner,  did  not  look  after  their  discipline,  Mid 
did  not  sufficiently  respect  the  civilian  element 
of  society—  ("  da*  burgerliche  Element  in  der 
Societatt")—VR&  that  thence,  from  that  cause, 
arose  dissatisfaction,  from  which  to  revolution 
wAs  not  a  long  stride,  as  to  which  a  sad  example 
(here  he  sighed  feelingly,  but  sternly)  —a  sad 
example  had  been  furnished  by  France!    But  he 
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4^^^m^*J^^±^Lm*       a    Att  m   J      Alio*         ^i^^^^^aII^        *  -  - 

iFWWmVMMJy  iMnM  tlMCf-  pOTMMNyr  110 

'he-  authorities  mm!  never  *  *  .  *  manor!  . 
«mI6  hmme  *  rerolutam*t--alth0tigli  he* 
'm»Mk  not  r*f  rftin  f ram  exprtmm#  hie  ~  .  ~  ~ 
iia*ppmh*tion  at  the  right  of  aueh  proffigacyL 
Thai*  he  added »  few  mote  genenel  ramatke  **  to 
tumtitef  suid   immorality,   propriety   tad   the 

L*  the  cmrae  of  ail  theae  "  harangues " 
!■■■!■,  who  already,  in  the  etaroll  which  kadi 
^rweneti  the  dinner,  had  aeemed  to  be  not  en- < 
Tcet^  ueaaed  with  Herr  Kliiber— hence,  ahe  had 
ieta  aeaetf  eonewhat  aloof  from  Sinin;  and 
to  be  embanraaaed  by  hiatpreaenbe— 
plainly,  to  feel  aahamed  of  bet 
Dl  Toward  the  end  of  the  drive  she 
fend,  and  although*  aa  before,  ahe 
arte  with  Stain*  yet  ahe  aoddenly 
am  imploring  glance  At  him,  *  %  .  He*  on 
fdt  much  more  pity  for  her  than  in- 
i  at  Herr  KK&beri  he  cvw  eecftetiy,  half 
r,  rejoiced  «t  *11  that  had  happened 
&i  the  course  of  the  d*\\  although  he  anight  ex- 
wecn  a  challenge  to  a  duel  the  *rat  aMrning* 

Th»  painful  parJfr  <dr  yhiar  same  to  «a  -end 
jet  JaaL  As  Stain  helped  Plenum*  out  of  4he 
in  fronft  of  the  <wf*r*i***W*  tfcopk  Ik 
the  rose,  which  he  had  Wftaptawd.  in 
her  hand,  without  *erm|r  *  *"***  ^**  iotihcc 
ell  over,  preaaed  has  ham.  «na  iWaiMfr 


c&aledi  the  rose*-  He  did  not  ^isb>to  snter,  tJti^, 
hou^,  although  the  evening  w&8  ,only  jw?t  ^ 
ginning.  She  herself  did  not  invite  hin}.  More*, 
over, .  Pantaleone,,  yfho,  i&fde  bis  , appearance  pp 
the  4tep&  announced  thipt.  Frau  'L^orewas 
sleeping.  Entile  bade;  $£nin  .a>  timid  farewell; 
he  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  him:  he  had  astonished, 
Kim  so  much-  Kliiber  drove  S£i>ifl  ;to  his, logg- 
ings, and  took  leave  i  of  him  conceitedly;*:  Thej 
reguiafly  constituted  German,  .deppite  $U  hi? 
aelf-confldeoce,  feft  awkward-  ;£bey  jalJL  felt 
awkward,...  ..  ,    ..  s.   ..;'    ,:o  :  ,..,|;,  .,;  lUt 

(Butj  in  SAnin's  cage,*  tfei$  £eelingf-$e ,  f epjing 
of:  awkwardness— waa  .speedily  dissipated-  lp 
was  /supplanted  by  aji  ill-defiped,  l?ut  agreeably 
even  ;e*alted  mood. ,  He;  paeed  ijipj  find  dprai  hi* 
chamber,  would  not  allow .  himself,  to  think  of 
anything,  whistled— and  was  very,  ^reft ,  satisfied 
with  himself .  ■,  -  j  f     .  ,  j  !  r  ,     ,,j:: 

••:.:•■■       .-     .1      XTVTII  i      :-:..■     u*.d  \v\>, 
•J   :--'J         ■/.■.,  ■  •-     '■  ...      .    ...  ..»:/«,...-. 

T  J  shall  w*it  fpr  the  officer  with  an  explanation 
until  ten  o'clock  in  the  mqming/^he  reflected,* 
on  the  following  morning,  as  he  completed  bis 
toilet;  4<  and  then  he  may  hunt  me  up  1'N  But 
Germans  are  early  risers.  Before  the  dock  straek 
nine,  a  waiter  announced  to  Sdnin  that  Mr.  Spqi 
ond  Lieutenant  (der  Herr  Second?  lieutenant) 
von  Biehter,  desired  to  see,  him.  i  S^flM.bris^ly: 
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donned  his  coat,  and  said,  "Show  him  in." 
Contrary  to  Stain's  expectation,  Heir  Richter 
proved  to  be  a  very  young  man,  almost  a  boy. 
He  endeavoured  to  impart  an  expression  of  im- 
portance to  his  beardless  face,— but  in  this  he 
was  utterly  unsuccessful;  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
ceal his  agitation— and,  as  he  seated  himself  on 
a  chair,  he  nearly  fell,  through  having  entangled 
himself  with  his  sword.  Halting  and  stammer- 
ing, he  informed  Stain,  in  villainous  French, 
that  he  had  come  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  Baron 
von  Donhof;  that  he  was  commissioned  to  de- 
mand from  Herr  von  Zanin  an  apology  for  the 
insulting  expressions  employed  by  him  on  the 
preceding  day;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal  cm 
the  part  of  Herr  von  Zanin,  Baron  von  Don- 
hof desired  satisfaction.  Stain  replied  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  apologising,  and  was  ready 
to  give  satisfaction.  Then  Herr  von  Richter, 
still  stammering,  inquired  with  whom,  and  at 
what  hour,  and  in  what  place,  he  should  hold  the 
requisite  conference!  Stain  answered  that  he 
might  come  to  him  a  couple  of  hours  hence,  and 
that  he,  Stain,  would  endeavour  to  bunt  up  a 
second  before  that  time.  ("Whom  the  devil 
shall  I  get  for  a  second? "  he  said  to  himself  the 
while.)  Herr  von  Richter  rose,  and  began  to 
bow  himself  out  ....  but  halted  on  the  thresh- 
old, as  though  he  felt  the  pangs  of  conscience,— 
and,  turning  to  Stain,  he  observed  that  his 
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friend,  Baron  von  Donhof,  did  not  conceal 
from  himself  ....  a  certain  degree  .  ...  of 
blame  on  his  own  side  for  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  previous  day— and,  therefore,  would  be 
content  with  a  light  apology— ,e  des  exghizes 
Uchtres"  To  this  Stain  replied  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  sort  of  apology 
whatsoever,  either  heavy  or  light,  as  he  did 
not  consider  himself  in  the  wrong.— "In 
that  case,"— returned  Herr  von  Richter,  blush- 
ing still  more  furiously:— "you  must  ex- 
change friendly  shots— des  goups  de  pisdolet  a 
Vaimaplel" 

"  I  utterly  fail  to  comprehend  that,"— re- 
marked Sdnin.  "  Do  you  mean  that  we  are  to 
fire  into  the  air? " 

"  Oh,  not  that,  not  so,"— lisped  the  sub-lieu- 
tenant, definitively  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
—"but  I— I  assume  that,  as  the  affair  is  be- 
tween two  gentlemen  of  breeding  •  .  .  .  I  will 
discuss  it  with  your  second,"  .  .  he  interrupted 
himself,  and  withdrew. 

Sdnin  dropped  on  a  chair,  as  soon  as  the  man 
had  left  the  room,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
— "  What  's  the  meaning  of  this?  How  comes 
it  that  life  has  suddenly  taken  such  a  turn?  All 
the  past,  all  the  future  has  suddenly  retreated 
into  the  background,  vanished— and  nothing  re- 
mains, save  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  fight  in 
Frankfurt  with  some  one  about  something."   He 
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teratted  ft  araatyiaufii&f  hfe,  who  had  fatten  in  Che 
habit  .of  dancing  and  singing:  .  >    ' 

'*  i'.Sj    •'  •»  ■'  ■        ■:   '.-    .  •      i  .   ..•■ 

%/<-%l)^lfeutpMllt! 
My  darling!    •  ; 
,     ,      ,  My  little  love  J 
' ,  .  Dance  a  while  with  nje,  my  dear !  ** ! 

Ahd  lie  burst  out  laughing  and  sang,  like  her : 
"Sub-lieutefiant!  dance  a  while  with  me,  my 
dear! "— "  Btlt  1  must  ad,  I  must  not  lose 
time !  b-4-Iie  exclaimed  kloud— jujiipted  tip,  and 
beneld  before  him  Pantaleone,  with  a  bote  in  hi? 
hand. 

"I  knocked  several  times,  but  yoti  did  not  an- 
swer. I  'thought'  ydiiVere  riot  at'  home,"— said 
the  old  man,  «*nd  handed  him  the  note.—"  From 
Sighorina  ftemma/', 

S6nih  foot  the  note,— : as  the  saying  goes,  me- 
phariicaUy,— broke  the  seal,  anii  read  it.  Gemma 
wrote  to  him  that  she  was  very  uneasy,  becaiise 
of  the  affair  which  was  known  to  him,  and 
wished. to  see  him  immediately. 

f:ft!^£fi4  signoriria  .is  tiheasy,'*— began  PatitaT 
leorie,  whof  was,'  evidently,  acquainted  with  the 
fpptepts  of  the  tibte;— "she  brdered  me  to  see 
what  you  were  doing,  and  bring  you  to  her." 

&£nin  cast  a  glance  at  the  old  Italian— and 

»  Lita*lly>"4emr  little  cucumber  ":-«•  dew  little  dove."  In  Rus- 
sia the  rhyme,  is  charmctcristic:  *' Podportitchik!  Moi  ogdrtchik! 
MefamuitcMkl '  Prdprj^dtf  comikrt  goluVAikr-TAA*MJiTO», 
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became  p&isive.     A  stickler*  idea  iutd.JLwhpd 
through  his  brains  ■  At  the  first  moment)  ^ 
seemed  to  him  istringe  to  the  verge  of ,  ignpos-f, 
sibility.  ...  .  "».-.<. <f  . .  ,  r- ...  ,  K   .  ,  ,...;*   i. ..     } 

"  Nevertheless  .  .  > » ■«  why  not? "— <he  apked 
himself.  .  •;»  J.   ..}»..■   ;  '.;.;.:, lf 

*  "SignorPdntaleone!"— hfciS«idlaloufL{  11 

The  old  tnah  started,  thrust  his  chin  into  his; 
neckcloth,  and  riVeted  his  eyes  on  iSdnin.   : .  ■ . , ; ; , :  . ; 

"  You  know/'-rpursuod  SdnuiiH-'-^haj;,  tqpk, 
place  yesterday?  "  :  v,    .;-.,:.'. 

Pantakone  mowed  (with  his  lip$,  and*  nodded 
hishugfchead.^'Ido."      .  i     ;,    ,  .. 

(iWile  had  told  him  <all>  ap  soon  as  he  Re- 
turned.)   ■     ■•■■■       •:»/:.'•'..••   '■  f,  ii'V,-^    .  •■!;;..    \ 

"  Ah,  you  know  !<— Well,  ithen^see  here.  Ajx 
officer  has  just  left  me.  That  bully  ch^Jlepges 
me  to  a^  duel.— I  have;  accepted  his  challenge,  fr- 
But  I  have  no  second.    Will  you  be  my  sfcpQcl? " 

Pantaleone  /shuddered,  a**d  elevated  1)13 'Eye- 
brows to  such  a  degree  .that  tbey;  disappeared 
beneath  his  overhanging  hain    , ,    .       t:[;,\ 

"  Must  you  (inevitably  fight?  "rrth&»:  said  $ft 
last,  in  Italian.  Up  to!  that  mpmenj:  lje  ^dl^ep 
expressing  himself,  in  French.    \  .,.-,,.■.         ;M|/ 

"  Inevitably*  I  \  eaopot  act  flflisrwjse— it 
would  mean  disgradng  myself  .for^ye^'i,  ;.  Vy..j 

"H'm.— If  I  do  not  consent  to  \  act}  a,s,  your 
second— then  you  will  hunt  up  some  one  else? " 

"Yes.  .  .  ,  without  faiL*  ;  ."v: 
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Pantaleone  cast  down  his  eyes.— "  But  permit 
me  to  ask  you,  Signor  de  Zannini,  will  not  your 
duel  cast  a  sort  of  unfavourable  shadow  upon  the 
reputation  of  a  certain  person?  " 

"  I  think  not;  but,  at  any  rate,— there  is  no- 
thing else  to  be  done." 

"  H'm! "— Pantaleone  retired  altogether  into 
his  neckcloth.— "  Well,  and  that  ferrofluchto 
Kluberio— what  about  him?"— he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, and  threw  up  his  face. 
About  him?  Nothing." 
Chet"1— Pantaleone  shrugged  his  shoulders 
scornfully.—"  In  any  case,  I  must  thank  you," 
—he  said,  at  last,  in  an  uncertain  voice,—"  for 
having  recognised  me,  in  my  present  humble  sta- 
tion, for  a  well-bred  man— un  galanf  uomol— 
By  so  doing,  you  have  proved  that  you  yourself 
are  a  galanf  uomo.  But  I  must  think  over  your 
proposal." 

"  There  is  no  time  for  that,  my  dear  Signor 
Ci  .  .  .  .  Cippa  .  .  .  ." 

"— t61a,"  prompted  the  old  man.—"  I  ask  one 
hour  in  all  for  reflection.— The  daughter  of  my 
benefactors  is  implicated  in  the  matter.  •  •  • 
And,  therefore,  I  must— I  am  bound  to  reflect!  I 
•  .  .  An  hour— three  quarters  of  an  hour  hence, 
you  shall  know  my  decision." 

"Good!   I  will  wait." 

1  An  untranslatable  Italian  expression  corresponding  to 
"  Well !  "-AunoVs  Nor. 
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'And  now  .  .  .  what  answer  am  I  to  give  to 
Signorina  Gemma? " 

Sdnin  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  on  it:  "  Be 
not  anxious,  my  dear  friend;  I  will  go  to  you 
three  hours  hence,— and  everything  will  be  ex- 
plained. I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  sym- 
pathy,"—and  handed  the  sheet  of  paper  to  Pan- 
taleone. 

The  latter  carefully  placed  it  in  his  side-pocket 
—and  repeating  once  more:  "  An  hour  hence  1 " 
he  started  toward  the  door;  but  turned  back  ab- 
ruptly, ran  up  to  Sanin,  seized  his  hand,— and 
pressing  it  to  his  shirt-frill,  and  raising  his  eyes 
heavenward,  exclaimed:  "  Noble  youth!  Great 
heart!  {NobUe  giovanotto!  Gran  cuoret)  — 
permit  a  weak  old  man  (a  un  vecchiotto!)  to 
shake  your  valorous  right  hand!  (la  vortra  va- 
lorota  destfa!)"  Then  he  sprang  back  a  little 
way,  flourished  both  hands  in  the  air,  and  with- 
drew. 

Stain  gazed  after  him  •  .  .  took  up  a  news- 
paper, and  began  to  read.  But  in  vain  did  his 
eyes  run  over  the  lines:  he  understood  nothing. 

XVIII 

An  hour  later,  the  waiter  again  entered  Sinin's 
room,  and  handed  him  an  old,  soiled  visiting- 
card,  on  which  stood  the  following  words:  "  Fan- 
taleone  Cippatola  of  Varese,  Singer  to  the  Court 
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(Cdfttunte  fii  Gfemera)  of  hlr Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Modena,"— and  following  the  waiter, 
Faritaleo&e  presented  himself  in  person.  He 
had  re-dresaed  himself  from  head  to  foot  He 
wore-  4  rusty  black  dresd-suit,  and  a  white  piqud 
wa&tcoat,'  over  which,  in  curves,  meandered  a 
pinchbeck  tihfcih;  a  heavy  carnelian  seal  hung 
low  on  the  tight  black  trousers  with  flaps.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  black* hat  of  rabbit's 
dowtt;  'in1  tHe' left,  two1  thick  chamois-leather 
gloves;  he  had  tied  hid  neckcloth  still  more 
bitadly  fend  higher  up  than  usual— and  in 
the  ruffle  of  Wb  shirt  he  had  stuck  a  pin  with  a 
tooAe1  called  a  "'catfs-eye"  (ceil  de  chat).  On 
the  fOrtifingfcr  <tf  his  right  hand  shone  a  ring> 
rtpresehtiiig  two  clasped  hands  with  a  flaming 
heart  betw&ki  ihem.  the  old  man's  whole  per- 
son emitted  an  odour  of  clothing  long  packed 
awajr^ah  ddotir  of -cdmphor  and  musk;  the 
anxious  pomposity  of  his  carriage  would  have 
struck  the  m6st  indifferent  spectator.  S&rin 
rose  to  jgteet  him. '■ 

-••I1' km  your  secbnd;"-^-sidd '  Pantaleone,  in 
French— bowing  with  a  forward  inclination  of 
his  whole  body,  and  la$f  toes  pointed  outward, 
as  dancers  point  them.  "  I  have  come  for  in- 
sthictioAs:  l)o  you  wish  to  fight  without  quar- 
fcrt*   ■   '■    •"-  .  ■'•  :'•-,'-,. 

♦'■But  tfhy  shbuldit  be  without  quarter,  my 
dearlfk  Cippatola?    Not  for  anything  in  the 
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world  tffll'l  retract  my  words  of  yesterdays 
but  I  am  not  bfoodthirsty!  .  .  .  .  But,  see  here, 
wait  a  bit,  my  adversary's  second  will  be  here  di- 
rectly. I  will  retire  into  the  neighbouring  room, 
and  you  can  come  to  an  agreement  with  him. 
Believe  me>  I  shall  never  forget  your  service, 
and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  soul." 

u  Honour  before  everything!  "—replied  Pan- 
tateone,  and  dropped  ihto  a  chair,  without  wait- 
ing for  Sanin  to  invite  him  to  be  seated.  "  If 
that  ferrofluchto  spiccebubbto/'—he  remarked, 
exchanging  the  French  tongue  for  Italian,—"  if 
that  haberdasher  Kluberio  was  unable  to  under- 
stand his  plain  obligation,  or  was  afraid,— so 
much  the  worse  for  him!  .  .  .  He  's  a  farthing 
sdul— and  bastat  .  .  .  .  But  as  for  the  condi- 
( tions  of  the  dud— I  am  your  second,  and  yout 
interests  are  sacred  for  me!  !  .  .  .  When  I  lived 
in  Padua,  a  regiment  of  white  dragoons  was  sta- 
tioned there— and  I  was  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  officers!  . ...  •  I  am 
familiar  with  their  whole  code.  Well,  and  I  fre- 
quently cohversed-with  your  Principe  Tarbusski 
on  those  questions.  .  .  Is  that  second  coming 
soon?" 

v  "lam  expecting  him  every  moment— and 
yonder  he  comes,"r-added  Sdnin,  glancing  into 
the  street- 

'  Pantaleone  rose,  looked  at  his  watch,  adjusted 
his  top-knot,  and  hastily  stuffed  into  his  shoe  a 
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tape  which  was  dangling  from  beneath  his  trou- 
ser-leg. The  young  sub-lieutenant  entered,  as 
flushed  and  embarrassed  as  ever. 

Sanin  introduced  the  seconds  to  each  other: 
"M-r  Richter,  sous-lieutenant  I— M-r  Zippatola, 
artiste!"— The  lieutenant  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  aspect  of  the  old  man.  .  .  .  Oh, 
what  would  he  have  said,  had  any  one  whispered 
to  him,  at  that  moment,  that  the  "  artist "  intro- 
duced to  him  also  occupied  himself  with  the  art 
of  cookery!  But  Pantaleone  assumed  an  air,  as 
though  taking  part  in  the  arrangement  of  duels 
were  the  most  commonplace  sort  of  event  for 
him:  probably  the  memories  of  his  theatrical 
career  helped  him  at  that  moment— and  he 
played  the  part  of  a  second,  precisely  like  a  role. 
Both  he  and  the  lieutenant  remained  silent  for  a 
while. 

"Well?  Let  us  proceed  to  business!"— Pan- 
taleone was  the  first  to  speak,  as  he  toyed  with 
his  carnelian  seal. 

"Let  us  proceed,"— replied  the  lieutenant,— 
"but  ...  the  presence  of  one  of  the  comba- 
tants .  .  •  . 

"  I  will  leave  you  at  once,  gentlemen,"— ex- 
claimed Sanin,  and,  bowing,  he  went  into  the 
bedroom,  and  shut  the  door  after  him. 

He  flung  himself  on  the  bed— and  set  to  think- 
ing about  Gemma  •  .  .  but  the  conversation  of 
the  seconds  reached  his  ear  through  the  closed 
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door.  It  was  proceeding  in  the  French  lan- 
guage; both  were  murdering  it  mercilessly,  each 
in  his  own  way.  Pantaleone  again  alluded  to 
the  dragoons  at  Padua,  to  Principe  Tarbusski, 
—the  lieutenant  mentioned  " exghizes  Uch&res" 
and  " goups  a  Vaimaple"  But  the  old  man 
would  not  hear  to  any  exghizes!  Td  the  horror 
of  S£nin,  he  suddenly  began  to  talk  to  his  inter- 
locutor about  a  certain  young,  innocent  girl, 
whose  little  finger  was  worth  more  than  all  the 
officers  in  the  world  ....  ("oune  zeune  dami- 
gella  innoueenta,  qu'a  sola  dans  soun  piti  doa 
vale  piu  que  toutt  le  zouffissii  del  mondol") 
and  several  times  repeated  with  fervour:  "  It  is 
a  shame!  it  is  a  shame!  (E  ouna  onta,  ouna 
ontal)"  The  lieutenant  did  not  reply  to  him  at 
first;  but,  after  a  while,  a  wrathful  tremor  be- 
came audible  in  the  young  man's  voice,  and  he 
remarked  that  he  had  not  come  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  moral  sentiments.  ... 

"  At  your  age  it  is  always  useful  to  listen  to 
righteous  remarks!  "—cried  Pantaleone. 

The  altercation  between  the  two  seconds  grew 
stormy  at  several  points;  it  lasted  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  wound  up,  at  last,  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  "Baron  von  Donhof  and  Mr. 
da  Sanin  were  to  fight  a  duel,  with  pistols,  on 
the  following  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  small  forest  near  Hanau,  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  paces;  each  was  to  have  the  right  to 
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fire  two  shots,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  seconds. 
The  pistols  to  be  without  hair-trigger,  and. not 
rifled."  Herr  von  Richter  withdrew,  and  Panr 
taleone  triumphantly  threw  open  the  bedroom 
door,  and  communicating  the  result  of  their 
conference,  again  exclaimed:  "Bravo  Rustel 
Bravo  giovanotto!    Thou  wilt  be  the  victor! " 

A  few  minutes  later,  they  both  set  out  for  the 
Roselli  confectionery  shop.  S£nin  exacted  from 
Pantaleone  a  preliminary  promise  to  preserve 
the  strictest  secrecy  regarding  the  duel.  In  re- 
ply, the  old  man  merely  pointed  his  finger  up- 
ward, and  narrowing  his  eyes,  he  whispered 
twice  in  succession:  "Segredezza!  (Secrecy!)" 
He  had  grown  visibly  younger,  and  even 
stepped  out  more  freely.  All  these  unusual, 
though  agreeable  events  had  vividly  carried  him 
back  to  the  epoch  when  he  himself  had  accepted 
and  given  challenges— on  the  stage,  it  is  true. 
Barytones,  as  all  the  world  is  aware,  strut  a  great 
deal  in  their  roles. 

XIX 

£mile  ran  out  to  meet  Sinin— he  had  been 
watching  for  his  arrival  for  more  than  an  hour 
—and  hastily  whispered  in  his  ear  that  his  mo- 
ther knew  nothing  about  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  day  before,  and  it  was  not  proper  even  to 
give  her  a  hint  of  it,  and  that  he  would  be  sent 
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again  to  the  shop!  I  .  .  .  .  hut  that  he  would 
hot  go,  but  would  hide  somewhere  or  other  1 — 
Having  imparted  all  this,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  Sanin's  neck, 
kissed  him  impulsively,  and  ran  off  down  the 
street.  In  the  confectionery  shop  Gemma 
greeted  Sanin;  she  tried  to  say  something— and 
could  not.  Her  lips  quivered  slightly,  and  her 
eyes  were  narrowed  and  glanced  off  in  all  direct 
tions.  '  He  hastened  to  soothe  her  with  the  assur- 
ance, that  the  whole  affair  had  ended  ...  in 
mere  nonsense. 

"  Has  no  one  been  to  see  you  to-day?  "—she 
asked.  • 

.  "One  person  has  been  to  see  me— we  had  an 
explanation— and  we  .  .  .  we  arrived  at  the 
moist  satisfactory  result." 

Gemma  went  back  again  behind  the  counter. 

"  She  did  not  believe  me,"— he  thought  .... 
but  he  went  his  way  into  the  next  room,  and 
ihete:  found  Frau  Lenore. 

Her  headache  had  passed  off,  but  she  was  still 
in  a  melancholy  mood.  She  smiled  cordially  at 
him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  warned  him 
that  he  would  find  it  tiresome  with  her  that 
day,  as  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  entertain 
him. 

"What  ails  you,  Frau  Lenore?     Can  it  be 
that  you  have  been  weeping? " 
..   "Ssssssssfa ,,  .  .  ."  she  whispered,  indicating 
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with  a  movement  of  her  head  the  room  where  her 
daughter  was.    "Don't  say  that  .  .  .  •  aloud." 
"  But  what  have  you  been  crying  about? " 
"  Akh,  Monsieur  Sdnin,  I  don't  know  myself 
what  it  was  about! " 

"  Has  any  one  hurt  your  feelings?  " 
"Oh,  no!  •  .  .  I  felt  greatly  bored  all  of  a 
sudden.  I  remembered  Giovan*  Battista  .... 
his  youth.  .  .  .  Then  that  all  went  away  again 
speedily.  I  am  getting  old,  my  friend.  I  seem 
to  be  just  the  same  as  ever  myself  ....  but 
old  age— there  it  is  .  .  .  there  it  is  I  "—Tears 
made  their  appearance  in  Frau  Lenore's  eyes.— 
"  I  see  that  you  look  at  me  in  amazement.  .  .  . 
But  you  will  grow  old  also,  my  friend,  and  you 
will  find  out  how  bitter  it  is! " 

Sanin  set  to  work  to  comfort  her,  reminding  her 
of  her  children,  with  whom  her  own  youth  had 
come  to  life  again ;  he  even  attempted  to  laugh  at 
her,  asserting  that  she  was  fishing  for  compli- 
ments ....  but  she,  not  in  jest,  requested  him 
"to  stop,"  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
able  to  convince  himself  that  that  sort  of  sadness, 
the  sadness  of  conscious  old  age,  cannot  in  any 
way  be  cheered  or  dissipated;  one  must  wait  for 
it  to  disperse  of  itself.  He  proposed  to  her  a 
game  of  tresette— and  he  could  not  have  hit  upon 
anything  better.  She  immediately  accepted— 
and  seemed  to  brighten  up. 
SAnin  played  with  her  until  dinner,  and  after 
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dinner.  Pantaleone  also  took  an  interest  in  the 
game.  Never  had  his  crest  of  hair  fallen  so  low 
upon  his  brow,  never  had  his  chin  sunk  so  deeply 
into  his  neckcloth!  His  every  movement  exhaled 
such  concentrated  dignity  that  the  sight  of  him 
involuntarily  prompted  the  thought:  What  secret 
is  that  man  keeping  with  so  much  firmness? 

J$ut—segredezzat  segredezzat 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  that  day,  he 
endeavoured,  in  every  possible  way,  to  show  Sd- 
nin  the  most  profound  respect;  at  table,  passing 
over  the  ladies,  solemnly  and  with  decision,  he 
offered  the  viands  first  to  S&nin;  during  the  game 
at  cards,  he  Surrendered  his  draw  to  him,  did  not 
venture  to  beat  him;  he  declared,  without  any 
rhyme  or  reason,  that  Russians  are  the  most  mag- 
nanimous, brave,  and  resolute  nation  in  the 
world! 

"  Akh,  thou  old  play-actor!  "—thought  Sdnin 
to  himself. 

And  he  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  Signora 
Roselli's  unexpected  frame  of  mind,  as  at  the 
way  in  which  her  daughter  treated  him.  It  was 
not  that  she  shunned  him  ....  on  the  contrary, 
she  kept  constantly  seating  herself  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  him,  listening  to  his  remarks,  gazing 
at  him;  but  she  positively  declined  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  ad- 
dressed her,  she  rose  quietly  from  her  seat,  and 
quietly  withdrew  for  a  few  moments-    Then  she 
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made  her  appearance  again,  and  again  seated  hety 
self  somewhere  in  a  corner— and  sat  there  motion- 
less, as  though  meditating  and  bewildered— bewil- 
dered, most  of  all.  Frau  Lenore  herself  noticed, 
at  last,  the  unwontedness  of  her  behaviour,  and 
asked  her  a  couple  of  times  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.  A 

"  Nothing,"— replied  Gemma;  "  thou  knowest 
that  I  am  like  this  at  times."  i 

"  That  is  true,"— assented  her  mother. 

Thus  passed  the  whole  of  that  long  day,  in  a 
way  that  was  neither  animated  nor  languid,^- nei- 
ther cheerful  nor  tiresome. ,  Had  Gemma  borne 
herself  otherwise,  Sdnin  might— who  knows?— 
have  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  strut 
a  little,  or  might  have  yielded  to  the  feeling  of 
sadness  in  face  of  a  parting  which  might  prove 
eternal.  .  .  .  But,  as  he  never  succeeded,  even 
once,  in  speaking '  to  Gemma,  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  striking  minor  chords  o« 
the  piano  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  even- 
ing coffee  was  served. 

J^mile  came  home  late,  and  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  interrogations  on  the  subject  of  Herr 
Eliiber,  he  retired  very  soon.  Sanin's  turn  to 
withdraw  arrived. 

He  began  to  take  leave  of  Gemma.  For  some 
reason,  L6nsky's  parting  from  Qlga,  in  "  Onye-, 
gin,"1  recurred  to  his  mind.     He  pressed  hef 

1PtUhkln,f  poem  u  Elvgeny  Onyegin."— TtAXiLATOi. f  i      /> 
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haiid  closely-*~4nd  tried  to  look  into  ber^ftua— 
but  she  turned  «way  slightly  and  freed  'het 
fingers.  ;    ••••  ,-.  ■   •-.'■'•  •'" 

The  sky  was  studded  with  stars  when  he  eriterged 
on  the  steps*  And  bow  many  of  thos«f  atao* ■  were 
sown  there,  big,  little,  yellow,  red^  h*de,  whiffet 
They  were  all  fairly  globing  and  awamririg,  Ty- 
ing with  one  another  in  darting  their  tays.  •  Thett 
was  no  moon  in  the  sky;  but  even  without  il  eVery 
object  was  distinctly  visible  irt  lb* '  haliMig^li, 
sfcadeless  gloom.  S&iin  walked  dowri  the  afreet; 
to  the  very  end*  .  ,  He  did  not  wish  ley  rtftuWi 
home  at  onee^,  he  felt  the  need  of  retaining  abdtit 
in  the  fresh  ait.  He  turned  backhand  beforC 
be  bad  got  opposite  the  house  ifr  which  the  Roaelli 
confectionery  shop  wag  located,  one  of  the  win- 
dows which  gave  on  the  street  suddenly  rittl^d 
and  opened— in  its  black  sqtoai^  {therd  wart  no 
light  in  the  room)  a  woman's  form  appeared— 
and  he  heard  himself  called  by  naine.  '    '' 

" Monsieur  Dimftrii"* 

He  instantly  flew  to  the  window;  .'  .  . 
Getamal  >•■*  ' 

She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  sill,  and  bent 
forward.  ••■   '  ■  •  >■■•■■« 

"Monsieur  Dimftri/'-^rfie  begari,  in  a  'Cau- 
tious voice, «*-"  all   day  lohg,   to-day,    I   have 
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wanted  to  give  you  a,  certain  thing:.  vu  :  but 
could  not  make  up  my  mind ;  and  seeing  ybu  un* 
expectedly  again,  I  thought,  evidently,  so  it  is 
decreed  by  fate,  .  .  ." 

Gtmma  involuntarily  paused  on  that  word. 
She  could  not  go  on;  something  remarkable  oc- 
curred at  that  moment. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  silence, 
athwart  the  perfectly  cloudless  $ty  swept  such 
a  gust  of  wind,  that  the  very  earth  seemed  itD 
tremble  under  foot,  the  delicate  starlight  quivered 
and  rippled,  the  very  air  rolled  up  into  a  ball 
The  whirlwind,  not  cold,  but,  warm*  even  sfullrojr* 
beat  upon  the  trees,  upon  the  roof  of  the  house* 
on  its  walls,  on  the  street;  it  instantly  tore  the 
hat  from  Sanin's  head*  ruffled  and  whirled;  about 
Gemma's  black  curls-  .Sanin's  head  wis  on  a 
level  with  the  window-sill;  ht:  involuntarily  leaned 
against  it— and  !  Gemma,  .  with  both  hands, 
clutched  at  his  shoulder,  and  fell  with  her  breast 
against  his  head.  The  uproar,  ringing,  and  fair. 
tling,  lasted  for  about  a  minute.  .  .  .  .Like  A 
flock  of  huge  birds,  the  joyously  swirling  whirl- 
wind dashed  past.  .  .  Profound  silence  rdigned 
once  moi<e>  ..  « 

Sdnin  raised  himself,  and  beheld  abbve  him 
such  *  wondrous,  frightened*  excited  face,  such 
huge,  magnificent  eyes— he  beheld  such  a  beauty* 
that  his  heart  sank  within  him,  he <  pressed  hi6  lips 
to  a  slender  lock  of  hair*  which  fell  over  hii 
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breast~and  could  say  nothing  except:  "  Oh, 
Gramma  I -"."-'  r.\,\  '•••<  •»  r.a  ..}*•'• 

rWJiafc  w*a  that?  Lightning?  "-she  naked, 
rolling  he*  eyes  widely  around,  and  not  removing 
her  barfearmi  from  his, shoulders. 

iC  Gemma  1  "—repeated  Sdnin. 
.    She  sigjhbd,  caist  a  glance  behind  her  into  the 
room,— and   with   a   swift  movement   drawing 
frcta  her  bodice  ah  already  withered  rose*:  she 
tossed  it  to  Sdnin.  »    ■ 

• .  ?'  I  wanted  to  give  you  this  flower.  .  ♦  ." 
*    He  reto&nised  the  rose  which  he  had  captured 
the  day  before;  ..  1     : 

But  the  Kttlfe  window  had  already  slammed  to, 
alnd  behind  the?  dark  panes  nothing  was  visible* 
there- was  no  gleato  of  white.  ... 
<    Sinin  reached  home  without  a  hat.  .  .  .  He 
did  not  even  notice  that  he  had  lost  it 

He  fell  Asleep  just  before  dawn.  .  And  it  is  not 
surprising!  Under  the  shock  of  that  sudden 
smnmer  whiriwihdi  he  had  instantaneously  felt- 
hot 'precisely  that  Gemma  was  a  beauty,  not  pre- 
cisely that  he  liked  her— he  had  known  that  be* 
fore  .  .  .  <  i  but  that  be  had  all  but  fallen  in  love 
with  her!  Love  had  descended  upon  him  as  in- 
stantaneously as  that  whirlwind.  And  there  was 
that  stupid  duel !   Melancholy  forebodings  began 
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to  tortaJ*  bkn.  WeU,  assuming  that  he  were  not 
killed.  .  .  What  could  come  of  his  love  for  that 
jtaubg  girl,  for  the  betrothed  bride  of  another 
man? ■■■-  Assuming,  even,  that  that  " other 9f-  was 
not  dangerous  to  him,  that  Gemma  herself  would 
fall  in  love  with  him  or  had  already  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  '.  I  k  What  of  that?  What  then? 
Suohabetoityl  .  .  .  • 

He  paced  the  room,  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
took  a  sheet  of  paper,  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  it 
—and  immediately  crossed  them  out  ♦  .  .  He 
recalled  to  •  mind  Gemma's  wonderful  figurt,  in 
the  dark  window,  beneath  the  rays  of  the  stars, 
all  fluttering  in  the  warm  gale;  he  recalled  her 
ntia!rble  •arms,  like  the  arms  of  Olympian  god? 
desses;  he  felt  their  lftihg  burden  upon  his  shoul* 
dkhs*  .  .  *  Then  he  picked  up  the  rose  which  had 
been  tossed  tb  lank-— it  seemed  to  him  that  its  half  ? 
withered  petals  exhaled  another  and  still  more 
delicate  perfume  than  the  ordinary  fragrance  of 
poses*  •  •  • 

i  "And1  suppose  he  wetfe  to  be  killed  or 
m^ed?" 

He  did  not  lie  down  on  his  bed,  but  fell  asleep* 
fully  dresjfed,  bn  the  couch.  Some  one  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  ... 

He  opened  hid  eyes,  and  beheld  Pantaleone* 

"He  steeps  like  Alexander  of  Matedon  on  the 
e*e  of  the  battle  of  Babylon!  "—exclaimed  the 
oldmai^ 
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u  Why,  what  o'clock  is  it?  "—asked  Steins  -*< » 

"A  quarter  to  seven;  it  is  a  two  hoars •  drive/ 
to  Hadftik,  and  w*  should  be  the  ftost!  ori  the 
ground.  Bussians  always  forestall  the*  enemy* 
I  have  hired  the  best  carriage  in  Frankfthfti?'  I  ^ 

Stain  began  to  wash  himself ,—<4  And  Svhere 
are  the  pistols?  "  ,        .,./ 

"  Th*%- fmrojluctod  Teddsco  will  bring  the  pis- 
tols.   And  he  will  bring  a  doctor  alsd," 

Pantaleone  had,  evidently,  summoned  up  Iris 
courage,  as  on  the  preceding  -day ;  but  when  *he 
seated  himself  in  the  carriage  wfth  S*niny  wflen 
the  coathman  cracked  his  whip,  and  the* horsed 
set  out  at  a  gallop,— a  sudden  change  cAme  over, 
the  former  singer  and  friend  of  the  Padua  dra* 
goons.  He  grew  confused,  arid  even  turned  cowh- 
and. Something  seemed  to  fall  tot  rqin  withid  < 
him,  like  a  badly  constructed  wall.'  • !     ' 

"  But  what  is  this  we  are  doitog,  rily  God,  Sanrl 
tiasima  Madonna  1 "~ he  exclaimed,  in  an  tine&- 
peetedly  squeaking  voice,  and  clutched  his  hair: 
"  What  am  I  about,  old  fool,  madman,  frenetieii 
that  I  am!" 

Sdnin  was  amazed,  and  burst  out*  lalighingd 
and  lightly  embracing  Pantaleoneta  whist*  hfe  re- 
minded him  of  the  French  maxim:  " Le  tin  ist 
iirS—U  faut  le  bdirer  '     .    ,i  i 

"  Yes,  yes,"— replied  the  old  manj—^iyou.and 
I  are  to  drain  that  cup  together,— and,  nevetftber 
less,  I  am*  lunatic!   I'm  a  lunatic!   Everything 
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was  so  quiet,  so  nice  ....  and  all  of  a  sudden: 
ta-ta-ta,tra-ta-ta!" 

41  Just  like  the  tutti  in  an  orchestra/ Vre- 
marked  Sinin,  with  a  forced  smile.  "But  you  are 
not  to  blame/9 

"I  know  that  I  am  not  I  I  should  think  not! 
Nevertheless,  this  is  .  .  •  .  such  an  unbridled  pro- 
ceeding* Diavolo!  Diaoolot"— repeated  Pan- 
taleone,  shaking  his  crest  of  hair  and  heaving  a 
sigh. 

But  still  the  carriage  rolled  on  and  on. 

It  was  a  delightful  morning.  The  streets  of 
Frankfurt,  which  were  barely  beginning  to  grow 
animated,  seemed  so  clean  and  comfortable;  the 
windows  of  the  houses  shone  with  glinting  re- 
flections, like  tinsel;  and  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
had  emerged  beyond  the  city  barrier  the  loud 
trills  of  the  larks  fairly  showered  down  from  on 
high,  from  the  sky  which  was  not  yet  bright 
All  at  once,  at  a  turn  in  the  highway,  from  be- 
hind a  lofty  poplar-tree  a  familiar  form  made 
its  appearance,  advanced  a  few  paces,  and  came 
to  a  hah.  Sanin  scrutinised  it-  .  •  •  Great; 
heavens  I    £m3el 

44 Does  he  know  anything  about  this?'*— he 
asked  Pantakone. 

44 1  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  a  lunatic," 
—roared  the  poor  Italian,  in  despair,  almost  in 
a  ydL— "  That  unfortunate  lad  gave  me  no  peac6 
all  night— and  at  last,  this  morning,  I  xerakd 
everything  to  him! n 
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"  There 's  segredezm  for  youf"  thought  Sdnilt 
i  The  carriage  ctoie  even  with  Emik.  Sanin  or- 
ders! the  coachman  to  stop  the  horses,  and  called 
the  "tiirfortunate  lad"  to  him.  fimile  ap- 
proached with  irresolute  steps,  pak— pale  as  on 
the  day  of  his  fit    He  could  hardly  keep  his  feet. 

"What  are  you  doing  here? "— Sanin  asked 
him,  sternly  ;*- "  why  are  you  not  at  hbme  ? " 

"  Permit  me  ...  .  permit  me  to  go  with  you," 
-^faltered  Emile,  in  a  trembling  voice,  as  he 
clasped  his  hands;  *  His  teeth  chattered,  as  in  a 
fever.  "  I  will  not  get  in  your  way — only  take 
me!"  . 

"If  you  feel  the  smaUest  iota  of  attachment 
for  me,"— said  Sanin,— "you  will  instantly  re- 
turn home*  of  to  Herr  Kliiber's  shop,  and  you 
will  not  say  a  single  word  to  any  one,  and  you  will 
await  my  return! " 

"  YoUr  *ettim,"^groaned  femile— and  his 
voice  jangled  and  btoke.    "  But  if  you  .  .  . ." 

;  "  Emile  1 "— Sinin  interrupted  him— and  (in- 
dicated the' coachman  with  his  eyes,— "come  to 
your  senses!  fiihik,  please  go  home!  Listen  to 
me,  my  friend!  You  assert  that  yod  love  me* 
Well,  then  I. entreat  you." 

He  offered  him  his  hand.  £mik  Swayed  for- 
ward, gulped  down  a  sob,  pressed  it  to  his  lips— 
and  springing  out  of  the  road,  ran  back  to  Frank- 
furt, across  the  fields. 

"  That  's  a  noble  heart  also,"— muttered  Pan- 
taleone;  but  Sdnin  glai$d  grimly  at  him.  .  .  • 
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The  old  inan  ktuddled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  car- 
riage. He  recognised  his  fault;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  thaV  with  every  passing  moment  he  grevtr 
mpre  and  ihore  amazed.  Cobld  it  be  that  he  had 
really  constituted  himself  a  second,  and  that  he 
hfetd  got  horses,  and  made  all  the  arrangements, 
ind<  had  quitted  his  peaceful  habitation  at  six 
o'clock  in  tike  morning?  Moreover,  his  legs  had 
begun  to  ache  and  throb. 

S£nin  considered  it  necessary  to  restore  his 
courage— and  hit  the  nail  oil  the  head,  found  the 
proper  remark. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  former  spirit,  re- 
spected Sigikor  Cippatola?  Where  is  il  antico 
valor??- ■■  :."■ 

•  >  >$ignor  »  Cippatola  straightened  himself  up* 
and  frowned. 

"  II  antico  valor?  "—he  proclaimed,  in  a  bass 
voice;  "Non  b  ancora  spento— (It  is  not  yet  all 
exhausted)  —#  antico  valor I !" 
<  He  assumed  an  air  of  dignity,  began  to  talk 
about  his  career,  about  the  opera,  about  the  great 
tenor  Garcia— and  arrived  at  Hanau  a  valiant 
man.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  potent-rand  toore 
impotent— than  words! 
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XXII 

The  little  wood  in  which  the  conflict  was  to  take 
place  was  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Hanau.  Stain  and  Pantaleone  were  the  first  to 
arrive,  as  the  latter  had  predicted;  they  ordered 
the  carriage  to  wait  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and 
plunged  into  the  shadow  of  the  tolerably  thick 
and  dense  trees.  They  were  obliged  to  wait  about 
an  hour. 

But  the  waiting  did  not  seem  particularly  op* 
presave  to  Sinin;  he  walked  to  and  fro  along  the 
path,  lent  ail  ear  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
watched  the.  dragon-flies  flitting  past,  and,  like 
the  majority  of  Russians  under  such  circum- 
stances, tried  not  to  think.  Once,  only,  did  pen- 
rivtneris  descend  upon  him.  He  chanced  upon 
a  young  lind6n*tree,  broken  off,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, by  the  squall  of  the  preceding  day.  It  was 
completely  dead  ....  all  the  leaves  on  it  were 
dead.  "What  is  this?  An  omen?"  flashed 
through  his  mind.  But  he  immediately  began 
to  whistle,  jumped  oter  that  linden-tree,  and 
strode  silong  the  path.  Pantaleone  growled, 
cursed  the  Germans,  grunted,  scratched  now  his 
back,  now  his  knees.  He  even  yawned  with 
emotion,  which  imparted  a  very  droll  expression 
to  his  tiny,  puckered  face.  S&nin  almost  roared 
with  laughter  as  he  looked  at  him. 
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At  last  the  rumble  of  wheels  on  the  smooth 
road  became  audible. -t-"/^ is  they! "— said  Pan- 
taleone,  growing  alert,  and  drew  himself  up, 
ndt  ■*  without'  d*  momentary  i  nervous  shudder, 
which,  however*  he  hastened  to  mask  with  the  ex- 
clamation: '* ta*r*r*rl"  and  the  remark  that  the 
morning  was  decidedly  chilly.  An  abundance 
of  dew  flooded  the  grass  and  the  foliage,  but  the 
stritty  heat  had  already  made  its'  way  even  into 
the  forest. 

Both  officers  speedily  made  their  appearance 
beneath  its  arches;  they  wbre  accompanied  by  a 
short,  plump  man  with  a  phlegmatic,  almost 
sleepy  face— the  military  doctor.  He  carried  in 
on*  hand  ian<  earthen  vessel  of  water— ort  the 
chance  of  its  being  required)  a  bag,  with  sut+ 
gic«l  instruments' and  bandages,  dangled  over 
his  •  left  shouldei.t  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
grtwto  used,  to  ah  extreme  degree,  to  such  excur- 
sions; they  constituted  one  of  his  sources  of  rev- 
enue; every  duel  brought  him  in  eight  ducats 
'—four  from  each  of  the  belligerent  patties. 
Herr*  von  Riehter  carried  a  case  with  pistols; 
Herr  von  Daahof  *was  twirling  in  hia  hand— 
probably  for  the  "  chic "  of  it—  a  small  riding- 
whip. 

>  "  Pantak^ne!  "—whispered  Sanin  to  the  old 
nan,— "if  .  .  .  .  if  I  am  kitted— anything  may 
kappen— get  a  paper  out  of  my  side-pocket,  with 
the  flower  thai  is  wrapped  in  ifc,— aad  give  ike 
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paper  to  Signbrina  Qemtna^  <■  Do  you'  hear  ?  :  Da 
you  promise?"  }    {        *!  r.        -«i.„j  •>>.* 

The  old  raancaist  &  dejected  glance  athibt— 
and  nodded  his  head-  afHrmativiely." :  .  ■  v  But 
God  know*  together  he  understood  ^hdt  S&fcn 
asked  hiiik.      *:i  ■■•'  *,■■■"«•.■•»■■'  .-(..(J  .••  •  ■  ;i.J-.i;M    .1 

The  antagonists  ami  seconds  exchanged  boW4,» 
as  is  custoniary;  the  'doctor*  alone,  did  not  move 
so  much  as  an  eyehrow-^and  &ated  hibiself ^ 
with  a  yawnt,  on  the  grass,  as  much  as»  to^ajr? 
"I  d6n?tfeelirt  the  mood  for  dispteVin^  tivrsfc 
rous  politeness/'  Herr  von  Richter  proposed 
to>  Signor  IVTshibadaia "  that  hei  phould  selWfe 
the.  place ;  Signob  *  Tshibadola  ***  1  replied^  weg«> 
ging  his  tongue  feebly  ( the  wall  «  insideh  him 
had  eruihbled  down*  again) ,  somdthing-  to  th& 
effect:  ''Do!  you  act,  toj  dear  isdr^>and^I  *itt 

Watch...  /.  tff    -»;    ,int»        "..\»A     •     iV"'-i    v«,-.... 

And .  Herr «  'Vori  i  Rachte?  *  begari  to  acti  He 
searched  out,  there  in  the  little  Wood,  b  very  nice 
little  glade,  all  dotted  with  floWerfc?  he  pactadfeif 
the  distahbe,  mai^kfedithe  tWo  extrdwe  iiihitb  wi*M 
hastily  sharpened  -little  sticks,  tobk  the  ^istbte  oiit 
of  the  case,  andscfuattin^  iddwnhtmhis  healb,  hte 
ramnied  in  th^  bullets/1  In  a  word;  he  toiled*  frnd 
labourted  \Wth  aH  his  inighfc;  ihtessantily  mbppfrig 
His  perspiring  face  'witfcHa;  whitfe"  handkerbhierfi 
Pantdleohe,  who  accompanied  hirii>  ihdte'reiettH 
bled  a  frozen  man;  *  While1  all  these  (preparations 
were  in  progress,  the  two  antagonists  stbod  albol\ 
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wfiinding  one  of  two  rhastised  scbool-boys  who 
are  pouting  at  their  tutors. 

The  decisive  moment  arrived.  ... 

Each  took  hi*  pistol  .  .  . 

But  at  this  point  Heir  von  Richter  remarked 
to  Pantaleone,  that,  according  to  the  rule*  of  du- 
elling, it  was  his  place,  as  the  elder  of  the  seconds, 
before  pronouncing  the  fatal:  "Onel  two  I  three!" 
to  address  to  the  combatants  a  final  counsel  and 
proposition  that  they  become  reconciled;  that,  al- 
though that  proposition  never  had  any  result,  and 
was,  in  general,  nothing  but  an  empty  formality, 
still,  by  complying  with  that  formality,  Signer 
Cippatola  would  remove  from  his  own  shoulders 
a  certain  amount  of  responsibility;  that,  to  tell 
the  truth,  such  an  allocution  constituted  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  so-called  "impartial  witness" 
(unpartheiiicher  Zeuge)  —but,  as  they  had  no 
such  witness,  he,  Herr  von  Richter,  gladly  re- 
signed that  privilege  to  his  respected  colleague. 
Pantaleone,  who  had  Already  managed  to  hide 
himself  behind  a  bush,  so  that  he  might  not  see 
the  offending  officer  at  all,  did  not,  at  first,  un- 
derstand a  word  of  Herr  von  Richter's  speech, 
—the  more  so,  as  it  was  uttered  through  the 
nose;  but  he  suddenly  gave  a  start,  stepped 
briskly  forward,  and  beating  his  breast  convul* 
sively  with  his  hands,  he  roared  out,  with  a  hoarse 
voice,  in  his  mixed  dialect:  "A  la  la  la  ...  .  .  Che 
bntUditiU    Deux  xeun'omtne*  qomme  faqv4n 
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battono-~pcrcte?  Che  diaxxdot  Andate  a 
ca*a!" 

"I  do  not  agree  to  a  reconciliation,"-^  said 
Sdnin,  hastily. 

"  Neither  do  I  agree/'— repeated  his  adversary 
after  him. 

"Well,  then,  shout:  'One,  two,  three!"'  said 
Herr  von  Riohter,  turning  to  the  disconcerted 
Pantaleone. 

The  latter  immediately  dived  into  the  hush 
again— and  thence  shouted  out,  all  curled  up,  and 
with  his  eyes  tightly  dosed,  sad  his  head  turned 
away,  but  at  the  top  of  his  lungs:  "  Una  .... 
due  .  .  *  .eiret" 

Stain  shot  first—and  missed.  His  bullet  rat- 
Hid  against  a  tree.  Baron  Donhof  find  imme* 
diately  after  him— intentionally  to  one  side,  and 
in  the  air. 

A  strained  silence  ensued.  .  .  .  No  one  stirred 
fjrom  his  place.  Pantaleone  uttered  a  faint  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  continue?  "—said  Donhof. 

"Why  did  you  fire  into  the  air?"— asked 
Stfnm. 

"That  is  no  business  of  yours/9 

"  Are  you  going  to  fire  into  the  air  a  second 
time?  r— asked  SAnin  again. 

"  Perhaps  so;  I  don't  know." 

"Permit  me,  permit  me,  gentlemen  .  .  .  ." 
began  von  Bichter;~"  the  duellists  have  no  right 
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to  talk  tb  each  othei\  That  is  entirely  out  of 
order." 

I  : "  I  renounce  my  shot/'— said  SAnin,  flinging 
his  pistol  on  the  ground. 

: : "  And  I*  alsoy  have:  no  intention  of  continuing 
the  duel,"— exclaimed  Donhof,  also  flinging 
away  his  pistol.  "  Y*S,  and  more  than  th&t,  I 
kvA  now  ready  to  admit  that  I  waft  ndfc  in  the  right 
—day  before  yesterday."  '» 

•  He  fidgeted  dbout  where  he  stood,  and  put  out 
his  hands  ih  «an  undecided  wfcy.  : 
1  Sanin  swiftly  apprbached  him,^-and  shook  it 
The  two  young  meh  looked  at  efcch  other  smil- 
ingly,—and  the  faces  of  both  flushed  crimson.  •. 
•  rr  Ifrfctoif  brtivi!  "'—suddenly  roared  Pantaleene, 
like  a  madman— fehd,  cittpping  his  hands,'  he 
hnhed  head  over  Heels  out  of  the  bush;  and  the 
doctor,  who  had  seated  himself  on  one  side,  upon 
k  felted  tree^  immediately  rose,  poured  the  water 
out  of  the  j tig— and  walked. off,  lasily  swaying 
his  hips,  to  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

"Honbtir  is  satisfied-wand  the. duel  is  at  an 
tod  1 " — proclaimed  Herr  von  Rkhfceto. 

"Fuori!" — again  shouted  Pantaleone,  from 
force  of  ancient  habit.  ■  »    • 

After  having  exchanged  salutes  with  the  officers, 
and  taken  his  seat  once  more  in  the  .carriage, 
Sanin,  truth  to  tell,  felt  in  all  his  being,  If  not 
Mtfcf action,  at'ktot  ft  t^rtain  lightness,  as  after 
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aH  operation  has  been  undergone;  but  another, 
feeling,  akin  to  shame,,  was'  beginning  -to  $ih: 
within  him.  ..  • .  .  The  duel  in  which  he  had!  just, 
taken  part  appeared  to  him  a  falsehood,  a  pre-j 
vkxialy,  agreed-upon,  official*  CQmtnpnplajoe  -stun 
dent's  jest.  He  recalled  ,the  phlegmatic  doctor* 
he  recalled  how  he?had  smiled— ?th*ftte  to  Ntyihad 
Wrinkled  fcp  h*a  nose— when  he  he&el&hipi  en^epge 
from  the  wood  almost  arm-in-arm  with  Baijofl 
Donhof.  And  then,  when  Pantaleone  had  paid 
ore*  to  that  dame  doctor)  the.  .four  duc^te  which 
were  his  due^-ekh  I  something  ftaa  wrong  1  .  ' ; 
Yes9  Sdnin  was  soqiewhajb.  cqpsqience-strickefl 
and  mortified  .  .  •  *  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  else  was  there  f w  him  tq  <Jp?>  •  He 
eouii  not  have  kjft  unchastised  theiiwolepcje  of 
the  young  officer,  he  could  not  hav^  imit^ted(  JjLqqc 
Kliiber?  He  had  stood  up  for  Ggnpip,,heJh*d 
defended  her.  ,.  „  -.  That  was  so,}  but,  ^eyerth^- 
k$s,  his  soul  ached,  and  he>  was  conscience- 
stricken,  and  eyen  mortified^  -,  ,.,  «  ,  ,  | 
j  On  ;the  other  hand,  PfintaJeoi>e— sioaply  .iri; 
umphed!  Pride  had  suddenly  taken  po^sessiw 
of  him,  A  vicfcorioua  general,  returning  frpm 
the  field,  of  battle  won  by.hjmv  could  nati  ^ve 
gazed  about  him  with  greater  self -satisfaction 
Sfoift's  behaviour  during:  the  duel  ,  Ji#d.  ^fill^fi/Jiim 
with1  rapture,  .  He  lauded  him  for  a  ;h$rf — and 
.would  not  listen  to,  his  exhortations  and  ^vej>  en- 
treaties,   He  compared  himu{Q„a  PW^Sfltifif 


ct  the  Martial  pot*  on  tfcerotd 
tfcey  tel  I bond  tmkt  < 
far  agon  ipraago*  fran 
«Mk  a  j^<rf<^<»  tab  fipt,  wiring  fee 
hmbemd,  and  dripping  cad  Imping;,  be 


i»» 


for* 
to  ft  halt,  dauifccied  «msr  the  domd 
m  f any  feaated  kit  eyca  on  Si  ran. 

44  Yon  are  alive,  yon  are  bo*  wmmdedl ' 
kept  repotting.  "  Forgive  ne,  I  did  not  obey 
yon,  I  did  not  return  to  FrmAfcrt.  .  .  .  I  eonld 
not!  I  waited  for  yon  hem.  .  .  .  Tell  me  how 
it  went  off — you  ....  did  yon  kiD  him? 

With  d  iftculty  Sfcim  quieted  ^inOe,  and  made 
him  teat  hhnaetf . 

With  ranch  verboaity,  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion, Pantaleone  eumunmieated  to  him  all  Hie 
details  at  the  duel,  and,  of  coarse,  did  not  fail  to 
tnention  the  monument  of  brorae,  the  statue  of 
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the  Commander!  He  even  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
straddling  his  legs  apart  to  preserve  his  equili- 
brium, folding  his  arms  on  his  chest,  and  easting: 
glances  of  seorn  aver  his  shoulder— he  presented 
a  visible  image  of  Commander  Sdnin !  ]£mile  lis- 
tened with  reverence,  now  and  then  interrupting 
the  narration  by  an  exclamation,  or  hastily  rising 
half-way,  arid  as  hastily  kissing  his  heroic  friend. 

The  carriage-wheels  rattled  on  the  pavements 
of  Frankfurt— and  halted,  at  last*  in  front  of  the 
hotel  in  which  Slnin  dwelt. 

Escorted  by  his  two  fellow-travellers,  he  was 
mounting  the  stairs  to  the  second  story,  wh^n* 
suddenly,  from  a  dark,  narrow  corridor,  a  woman 
emerged  with  hasty  steps;  her  face  was  covered 
with  a  veil;  she  halted  in  front  of  SAnin,  reeled 
slightly,  gave  a  palpitating  sigh,  and  immediately 
ran  down-stairs  to  the  street— and  vanished,  to 
the  great  amazement  of  the  waiter,  who  an- 
nounced that  "  that  lady  had  been  awaiting  the 
return  of  Monsieur  the  Foreigner  for  more  than1 
an  hour  past."  Momentary  as  was  her  appear- 
ance, SAnin  succeeded  in  recognising  her  as 
Gemma.  He  recognised  her  eyes,  beneath  the 
thick  silk  veil,  light  brown  in  hue. 

"Did  Fraulein  Gemma  know  .  . ."  he  said 
slowly,  in  a  voice  of  displeasure,  addressing  him- 
self in  German  to  6mile  and  Pantaleone,  who 
were  following  on  his  heels. 

l&mile  flushed  scarlet  and  grew  confused. 
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I  was  forced  to  tell  her  everything,"— he. 
stammered,—"  she  guessed  it— and  I  cquld  not 
possibly.  . .  .  But  that  is  of  no  consequence  now, 
you  see/'— he  caught  himself  up  with.vivacity,— 
"  everything  turned  out  so  well,  and  she  has  seen 
you  safe  and  uninjured!" 

Sanin  turned  away. 

"  What  a  party  of  chatterers  you  are!  "  he  said; 
with  vexation,  entering  his,  own  room,  and  seat- 
ing himself  on  a  chair.    . 

"Don't  be  angry,  please/'— said  Emile.  i 

"Very  welt  I  will  not,"—  (Sinin  really  was 
not  Angry,— and,  of  course,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  wish  that  Gemma  should  kqow  no- 
thing). "  Very  well  .  .  .  have  done  with  your 
embraces.  Go  away  now,  I  'm  going  to  sleep. 
I  want  to  be  alone.*   I  'm  tired."     . 

"A  splendid,  idea! "—exclaimed  Pantaleone. 
"  You  need  rest!  You  have  fully  earned  it,  noble 
signore!  Come  along,' Emiiiol  (On  tiptoe!  On 
tiptoe  I    Ssssssshl" 

In  saying  that  he  wished  to  sleep,  Sanin's  30I5. 
object  was  to  rid  himself  pf  his  companions;  but 
when  he  was  left  alone,  he  really  did  feel  a  con-t 
siderable  degree  of  fatigue  m  all  his  limbs.  He; 
had  hardly  closed  an  eye  during  the  whole  of  the 
previous  night,  and  throwing  himself  on  the;  bed,, 
he  immediately  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 
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He  slept  for  tarcral  hours  in  succession,  without 
Wakiiig.  !  Then  he  begat*  *o  dream  that  he  was 
again  fighting  the  duel,  that  Herr  Kliiher  was 
standing  opposite  Mm,  in  the  capacity  of  his  an- 
tagonist, iand  that  on  a  fir-tree  sat  a  parrot— and 
the  pakrot  wtss'Pantaleokie,  and  it  kept  rtSterat* 
ing,  as  it  waggled  its  bill:  "One— One— one!  one 
— one— bne-^ttne!"'     '.«•"■•  •    *' 

!  v^Ohe  ji  .Vone..  I  .orielY*  he  heard  quite  too 
piaftiljh   He  opehed  hi*  eyes,  half-  raised  his  head. 
* '•  .  .  Some  tme  was' tapping  at  his  door. 
;    "Come  in!"  shouted  Sanin.    ' 

i  The!  Waiter  made '  His  '■  appearance,  and  an- 
hoiinced  that  a  lddy  was  extremely  anxious  to  see 
him*  •  ■  ;t  »■*•  ' 

"  Gemtaiar*— flashed  through  his  head  .... 
but  the  lady  turned  but  to  be  her  mother— Frau 
Lendre.  ■  ■    ■'••    !  •  ■    •  ■  ■  ' 

.  As  soon  as  she  entered;  she  gfenk  on  a  bhaif  and 
began  to  ifeep.  .  ■••■>  . 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good,  dear 
Signora  Rosefli?  "^begah  •  SAiiin;  seating  him- 
self by  her  side,  arid  touching  her  hand  with  a 
gentle  caress.  "What  has  happened?  Calm 
yourself,  I  entreat  you*" 

"Akh,  Herr  Dimitri,  I  am  very  ....  very 
unhappy!"        :     ^  l       .»  ; 
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"  You  are  unhappy?  " 

"  Akh,  very!  And,  could  I  have  expected  it? 
All  at  once,  like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  .  .  ," 

She  drew  her  breath  with  difficulty. 

"  But  what  is  it?  Explain  yourself!  Would 
you  like  a  glass  of  water? " 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  .  ."  Frau  Lenore  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief ,  and  fell  to  weep* 
ing  again,  with  fresh  vigour.—"  You  see,  I  know 
everything  I    Everything! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  *  everything  *  ? " 

"  Everything  that  has  taken  place  to-day! 
And  the  cause  .  ...  is  known  to  me  also!  You 
have  behaved  like  a  gentleman;  but  what  an  un- 
fortunate combination  of  circumstances !  'T  was 
not  f  or  nothing  that  I  did  not  like  that  trip  to 
Soden. . . .  Not  for  nothing! "  (Frau  Lenore  had 
said  nothing  of  the  sort  on  the  day  of  the  excur* 
sion,  but  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  fore- 
seen "everything.")  —"And  I  have  come  to  you> 
as  to  a  gentleman,  as  to  a  friend,  although  I  saw 
you  for  the  first  time  five  days  ago.  •  .  .  But, 
you  know,  I  am  a  widow,  alone.  .  .  My  daugh- 
ter ..  .  ." 

Tears  choked  Frau  Lenore's  voice.  Sfain  did 
not  know  what  to  think.— "  Your  daughter?  "— 
he  repeated  after  her. 

"My  daughter,  Gemma,"— burst  almost  in  a 
groan  from  beneath  Frau  Lenore's  tear-drenched 
handkerchief,— "has  announced  to   me  to-day 
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that  die  will  not  marry  Herr  Kliiber,  and  that 
I  must  dismiss  him  1" 

Sdnin  even  fell  back  a  little.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected this. 

"  I  will  not  allude  to  the  fact,"— pursued  Frau 
Lenore**— "  that  lio  such  thing  ever  happened  in 
the  world,  as  a  betrothed  girl's  rejecting  her  be- 
trothed husband;  but,  you  see,  that  means  our 
ruin,  Herr  Dimitril"— Frau  Lenore  rolled  her 
handkerchief  carefully  and  tightly  into  a  tiny, 
tiny  ball,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  lock  up 
in  it  all  her  woe.—"  We  are  no  longer  able  to  live 
on  the  income  from  our  shop,  Herr  Dimitril  and 
Herr  Kliiber  is  very  rieh,  and  will  be  still  richer; 
And  why  reject  him?  Because  he  did  not  stand 
up  for  his  betrothed?  Let  us  grant  that  it 
was  not  quite  nice  on  his  part;  but,  you  see, 
he  is  a  civilian,  he  was  not  educated  in  a  univer- 
sity, and,  as  a  staid  merchant,  he  is  bound  to 
despise  the  frivolous  pranks  of  an  unknown 
officer.  And  what  sort  of  an  insult  was  it,  Hen 
Dimftri?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Frau  Lenore,  you  appear  to  be 
condemning  me.  ♦  .  ." 

"  I  am  not  condemning  you  in  the  least!  It  is 
quite  another  matter  with  you.  You,:  like  all 
Russians,  are  a  military  man  .  .  .  ." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  am  not  a  .  .  .  ." 

"  You  are  a  foreigner,  a  passing  traveller,  I 
am  grateful  to  you,"— went  on  Frau  Lenore, 
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Q6d  himself  has  sint'ybu  hither.  .  .  I  am  ready 
todiftptoreyouon  my  knees!" 

And  Piatt  Lenoir  half  rdste  f fom  her  chair,  as 
though 'preparing  to  throw  herself  at  Sitting 
f eet.  :  .  .  He  restrained  her.  '  '  ' 

^Fr*u  Lenore!  For  God's  sake!  What  are 
you  doing? "  •"*  - 

'    "D&  you  promise?    You'wdtdd  not  have  me 
;fttH  dead  here,  before  yotii* eyes?  n 
'  *■  Sinin  wtis  distracted.  •  For  the  first  time  in  his 
•life1  it 'fell  to  his  lot  to  deal  with  Italian  blood 
aflame,  ■•.  v  »  'M  1  ■•••■•■  ••!♦>  *»!•«:  .-'••         :  ! 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  like  I "— >he  cried.    ^  I 
will  talk  with  Fritfdein  Gemma.  . ' .   * 
.  >Frati  Ignore  screimed  with  'joy. 

"Only*  really  j  I  ftdn't*  know*  what  ihe  result 

^waifee.  4  .:f  :    •■•«!!.  ■.!  .  r,- .,.: 

*<  Akh,  db  ibt  refuse;  !do  not  refuse!  "—said 
Fbro  Lenote,  *&  an*  imploring  volte.  i4  Yoik  have 
already  eoiisehted!.  The^  result  willj  assuredly,  be 
excellent !  At  ttofy  rate/  I  can  do  no  more.  .  She 
will  not  listen1  to  brie!*-    J,i  '•    '         . 

44  ftas  she  announced  to  you,  in  such  decisive 
tennis,  her  disinclination- to  mlarry  Herr  Kliiber?  " 
winquhfed  S&iin,raf tier  *  a  brief  silence. 

M  iShe  tttlt  a*  witii  a  knife  I  She  *s  exactlylike 
her  father^  Gitmm'  Battista!  The  intractable 
Creature!"  s'--"    'v.:  ''-'l  ":    :  \  ■ 

"  Intractable?  I  She? < .  .  ."  repeated  Sdnfti, 
slowly. 
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"  Yesr.  .  .  .  yea  . .  .  .  fast  she  is 
She  will  listen  to  yc«L  Ycai  wilLaoaae,  yotwtil 
aame  seani  Ob,  my  dnr  Husshm  friendl"— 
Fnm  Lenoreroie  lmpoigroty  fnsn  herefaair»apd 
with  equal  impnlsfFeneae  embraced  the  head  of 
Sanin*  who  waa  stting  befbre  her* — "  Aaeept  a 
mother's  blessing — and  gshre  me  aame  watsrl " 

Sanin  broagbt  Stgnora  RosaUi  a  glaar  of 
water,  gave  her  hia  woitt  of  hanoar  that  ha  would 
go  immerfiatady,  Msmtod  hev  dawn  the  atan  to 
the  street— and,  aa  ntanung  Id  his  man,  he  < 
wrong  hia  hands,  and  opened  hit  eyea  to 
fullest  extent* 

"  Here/'-he  tbwgl*- 4  bm>  aav,  my  B& 
haa  taken  a  tuml  Ye*  mmk  aeeh  a  turn  thsfr  my 
tead  rock  with  iW  ife  did  art  earn  attempt  to 
look  within  himadf *  to  understand  whs*  waa 
tfaiug  ua  there:  *  hnhhuh  asirt  thsfc  ia  ail  there 
wm  to  it!  >4WI^4^  thmteakasat' 
lip*:   wtaftpstced    inyukiakaciy. 

bar  inwthfcr  ^sys*  .  .  .  Jhnd  I  am  to; 

her  ...  ei!    Jmd  what  am  £  to  sAmef" 

Sauui  st  head  vmUy<  rrrlmh    iaair  abava  aii 
whirlwind  of  varied 
expressed  thought*  ifoafeadi  < 
of  Gemini  that  unag*  winds  hsaL 
inetfaceahly  iu  his  imsuttiNty  on  that:  i 
ally-shaken  uight,  in  that  dark  windows 
the  rays  of  tha  canning  4aral 
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XXIV 

With  irresolute  steps  S£nin  approached  the 
house  of  Signora  Roselli.  His  heart  was  beating 
violently;  he  plainly  felt  it,  and  even  heard  it 
thumping  against  his  ribs.  What  was  he  to.  say 
to  Gemma,  how  was  he  to  begin  the  conversation 
with  her?.  He  entered  the  house  not  through  the 
confectionery  shop,  but  by  the  rear  door.  In  the 
small  entrance-room  be  encountered  Frau  Le* 
nore.  She  was. both  delighted  to  see  him,  and 
terrified. 

"  I  have  been  waiting,  waiting  for  you," -she 
said,  in  a  whisper,  squeezing  his  hand  with  both 
her  hands  alternately.  "  Go  into  the  garden;  she 
is  there.    And  see  here ;  I  depend  upon  you  I " 

Sanin  betook  himself  to  the  garden. 

Gemma  was  sitting  on  a  bench  near  the  path, 
and  from  a  large  basket  filled  with  cherries  was 
sorting  out  the  ripest  upon  a  plate.  The  sun 
hung  low— it  was  already  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening— and  there  was  more  of 
crimson  than  of  gold  in  the  l»road  rays  with 
which  it  flooded  Signora  Roselli's  little  garden. 
From  time  to  time  the  leaves  whispered  together, 
almost  inaudibly,  and  as  though  at  leisure,  and 
belated  bees  buzzed  disconnectedly  from  flower  to 
the  neighbouring  flower,  and  somewhere  a  turtle- 
dove was  cooing,  monotonously  and  unweariedly. 
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Gemma  wore  the  same  round  hat  in  which  she 
had  driven  to  Soden.  She  cast  a  glance  at  Sanin 
from  beneath  its  upturned  brim,  and  again  bent 
ft*er  her  basket 

Sinin  approached  Gemma,  involuntarily  mak- 
ing each  step  shorter  and  shorter,  and  ....  and 
.'.-.  .  and  found  nothing  else  to  say  to  her  than 
to  ask  why  she  was  sorting  the  cherries* 

Gemma  made  no  haste  in  replying  to  him. 

"These  are  over-ripe,"— she  said,  at  last— 
"  They  will  do  for  preserves,  and  the  others  for 
filling  tarts.  You  know,  we  sell  those  round 
tarts,  with  sugar." 

So  saying,  Gemma  bent  her  head  still  Idwer, 
and  her  right  hand,  with  two  cherries  between 
its  fingers,  remained  suspended  m  the  air,  be- 
tween tie  basket  and  the  plate. 

"  May  I  sit  down  beside  you?  " — asked  Sinin. 
<  **  Yes.*'— Gemma  moved  along  a  little  cm  the 
bench/  S£nin  seated  himself  by  her  side.  "How 
ifeall  I  begin?  "  he  thought  But  Gemma  extri- 
cated hhn  from  his  dilemma. 

"  You  fought  a  dad  to-iday,**— she  said,  wfth 
animation,  turning  her  lovely,  bashfully  Mushing 
face  full  upon  him, — and  what  profound  grati- 
tude beamed  in  her  eyes!— "And  you  are  so 
calm?  That  signifies  that  danger  does  not  exisfc 
for  ywi?  " 

"Good  gradousl    I  did  not  subject  myself 
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to  any  danger,    Evcaything  went  off  very  suc- 
cessfully and  inoffensively/'      . 

.Qejnma  passed  her  finger  to  right  and  left  in 
front  of  her  eyes.  .  .  .  Another  Italian,  gesrturt. 
— "  No  I  no!  do  not  say  that!  You  cannot  de- 
ceive me!    Pantaleone  has  told  me  all! " 

"  The  idea  of  his  telling  you !  Did  he » com- 
pare me  to  the  statue  of  the  Commander?  " 
■  "  His  expressions  mayibe  ridiculous,  bat  his 
feeling  is  not  ridiculous,  and  neither  is  that  which 
you  have  done  to-day.  And  all  for  my  sake  •  .  . 
for  my  sake-  .  •  I  shall  never  forget  it.V 

"  I  astiure  you;  ff>£ulein  Gemma.  .  « . .  ."  - 

"  I  shall  not  forget  ijt,"--ahe  said,  pausing  be*- 
tween  the  words,  aYid  once  more  she  looked  fixrf 
edly  at  him,  and  turned  away. 

He  could  now  $ee  her  delicate,  pure  profile; 
and  it  seemed,  to.  him  that  he  had  never  beheld 
anything  like  it— and  had  never  experienced  any^ 
thing  like  what  he  felt  at  that  mordent  :  His  soul 
burned  .within  him- ..... 

"And   my.  promise!  "--flashed   through   hip 

thpughta,     :  ...-;••. 

"Fraulein  Gemma  .  .  .  ."  he  began,  after  3 
momentary  hesitation. 
.;"What?'\:  .  j   •,  ;:  ,  ,,  <;,    ,.    ....,.,  Km 

She  did  not  turn  toward,  him ;  she  went  pn  sprt- 
ing  the  cherries,  cautiously  seizing  their  stems 
in  the?  tips  of  her  fingers,  carefully  lifting  the 
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leaves*  ...  But   how   confidingly   affectionate 
did  that  one  word,  "  what,"  sound  I 

"Has  your  mother  told  you  nothing  .  >f. 
about  .  .  .  ." 

"About?" 

"About  me?" 

Gemma  suddenly  threw  the  cherries  which  she 
had  picked  up  back  into  the  basket 

"  Has  she  been  talking  to  you?  "—she  queried 
in  her  turn. 

"Yes-" 

"What  has  she  said?" 

"  She  told  me  that  you  ...  that  you  had  sud- 
denly decided  to  change  .  .  .  .  your  former  in- 
tentions." 

Gemma's  head  was  again  bent  low.  It  entirely 
disappeared  under  the  hat;  nothing  but  her  neck, 
supple  and  soft  as  the  stalk  of  a  great  flower, 
was  visible. 

"What  intentions?" 

"  Your  intentions  ....  with  regard  to  ...  . 
the  future  organisation  of  your  life." 

"  That  is  .  .  .  are  you  talking  about  %  •  •• « 
HerrKliiber?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  mamma  tell  you  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
beHerrKluber'swife?" 

"  Yes." 

Gemma  moved  along  the  bench.  The  basket 
tipped,  fell  ....  several  cherries  rolled  along 
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the  path.    One  minute  elapse4  .  .  .  .  then  an- 
other. ... 

"  Why  did  sheteU  you  th*t?  —her  voice  made 
itself  heard.  As  before,  Stain  beheld  only 
Gemma's  neck.  Her  bosom  was  rising  and  fall- 
ing more  quickly  than  before. 

"  Why,  your  mother  thought  that,  as  you  and 
I  had,  so  to  speak,  made  friends  in  a  short  time, 
and  you  had  some  degree  of  confidence  in  me,  I 
might  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  some  useful 
advice— and  that  you  would  heed  me." 

Gemma's  hands  slipped  softly  down  upon  her 
knees.  •  •  .  She  began  to  arrange  the  folds  of 
her  gown. 

' "  And  what  advice  are  you  going  to  give  me, 
M.  Dimftri?  '"—she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

Sdnin  perceived  that  Gemma's  fingers  were 
trembling  on  her  knees.  •  •  .  She  was  arrang- 
ing the  folds  of  her  gown  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  that  tremor.  .  .  He  laid  his  hand  gen- 
tly on  those  pallid,  tremulous  fingers. 

"  Gemma,"— he  said,—"  why  do  you  not  look 
at  me?" 

She  instantly  tossed  her  hat  back  over  her 
shoulder— and  riveted  on  him  eyes  as  trusting 
and  grateful  as  ever.  She  waited  to  see  what  he 
would  say.  ...  But  the  sight  of  her  face  con- 
fused, and,  as  it  were,  blinded  him.  The  warm 
glow  of  the  evening  sun  illumined  her  young 
head— and  the  expression  of  that  head  was  even 


brfgM^  and-  iriOfe  i  brilliant ; » ■  than  that  glow 
itself.  . 

"'/"'I  tin  listening  to  ymi;  M.  Dittirtri,"— she  be- 
git'n,'  with  a  bateljr  perceptible  smile,  and  an  al* 
itiost  imperceptibte  elevation  of  the  eyebrows; 
"  but  what  advice  are  you  going  to  give  me?  " 

KWhat  advice?"— repeated  S&iin.— "  Why, 
you  see,  yoilr  mother  thinks  that  to  dismiss  Her* 
Kluber  simply  because  he  did  not  display  any 
particular  bravery  the  day  before  yesterday  . . . ." 

"  Simply  '  because? "  said  Gemma,  bending 
dowri,  picking  tip  the  basket  and  placing  it  beside 
her  6h  the  tench'.  {  ^   >  . 

"That  ...  in  general  ...  to  dismiss  hint 
wdidd'hot  he— wise,  on  your  part;  that  it  would 
be  a  step  all  of  whose  consequences  should  bfe 
Well  weighfed;  that,  in  conclusion,  the  condition 
of  ydii*  affairs  imposes  certain  obligations  upon 
eatfH  ^mbfer  of  your  family.  .  .  ." 

"All  fchat  is'  mamma's  idea,"— interposed 
Gemma;  "  those  are  her  words.  I  know  that;  but 
WhtttisydU*  6pinibn?"  ,■  :■ 
"Mine?"— Sanin  ceased.  He  felt  that  some- 
thing was  rising  in  his  throat,  and  stopping  his 
breath.—"  I  also  think,"— he  began,  with  an 
effort.  ... 

Gemma  drew  herself  up.— "Also?  You— also?,; 

"  Yes  ....  that  is  to  say  .  .  .  ."  S£nin  could 
not  positively  add  another  word.' 

"Very  well,"— said  Gemma.    "If  you,  as  a 
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friend,  advise  me  to  alter  my  decisijon  .  .,.  that 
is,  not  to  alter  my  former  decision, — I  jrill  think; 
about  it."— Without  herself  being  aware  of  whati 
she  *as  doing,  she  began  to  lay  the  cherries  back 
again  from  the  plate  into  the  basket  ♦  »,,; 
"  Mamma  hopes  that  I  will  obfey  you.  «,. *; .  Wjhfit 
then?    Perhaps .1.  really  shall  obey « yQu«"  i j  *  I  ' ' 

"But*  pafrdomme,  Frtulein  Gemma*: I  should 
first,  like  to  know  whflt  causes  have  .pronjpjted. 
you.  ...*"  •;..•  ;    ■        i    .,;.  :;    .,,„    ;, 

"I  shall  obey  you,"— repeated  Gemma,— all 
around  her  brow  was  quiye(ring,.h^r  cheeks  paled;, 
she  bit  her  lower  Up.—"  You  have  done  ad  much 
for  me  that  I  am  bound  to  do  what  you  wish;  L 
am  bound  to  comply  with  your  wish.  I  will  .tell, 
mamma  .  .  ,  that  I  will  think  it  over.  .By  the 
way*  yonder  she  is,  coming  this  way/'    '    • 

In  fact,  Frau  Lenore  made  her  appearance  on. 
the  threshold  of  the  door  which  led  f  rpip  the  house 
into  the  gatden.  She  was  torn  asunder  with  im- 
patience: she  eould  not  sit  still  in  one  place.  Ac? 
cording  to  her  calculations,  Sanin  must  haye  finr 
ished  his  explanation  with  Gemma  long  ago,  sj- 
though  his  conversation  with  her  had  not  4  lasted 
a  qUArter  of  an  hour,  i  ,,'w  " 

"  No,  no,  no,  for  God's  sakq,  tell  he*  nothing 
for  the  present,"— ejaculated  Sanin,  hastily,  al-* 
most  in  -terror.— "  Wait  ...  I  will  tell  you;  X 
will  write  to  you  *  ,..  .and  imtUnthen^jdft  nofc 
decide  on  anything.  •  .  .  Wait! " 
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He  pressed  Gemma's  hand,  sprang  up  from 
the  bench,— and  to  the  great  surprise  of  Frau. 
Lenore,  darted  swiftly  past  her,  raising  his  hat  as 
he  did  so,  muttered  something  unintelligible— < 
and  disappeared. 

She  approached  her  daughter. 

"Tell  me,  please,  Gemma  ...."' 

The  latter  suddenly  rose  and  embraced  her. 
.  .  .  •  "  Dear  mamma,  can  you  wait  a  little,  jtisfr 
a  wee  little  bit  ...  .  until  tomorrow?  Can 
you?  So  that  there  shall  not  be  a  word  until 
to-morrow?  ....  Akhl" 

She  burst  into  sudden,  bright  tears,  unexpected 
even  by  herself.  This  astonished  Frau  Lenore 
all  the  more  because  the  expression  of  Gemma's 
facie  was  far  from  sad,  joyful  rather.  .  •  •» 

"What  ails  thee?"— she  asked.  "Thou  hast 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  weeping—and  all  of 
a  sudden.  •  •  •" 

"  Never  mind,  mamma,  never  mind!  only  wait 
We  must  both  wait  Ask  me  nothing  until  to- 
morrow—and let  me  sort  the  cherries,  before  the 
sun  sets." 

"  But  thou  wilt  be  wise? " 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  wise!  "—Gemma  nodded  her 
head  significantly.  She  began  to  tie  the  cherries 
up  in  little  bunches,  holding  them  high  in  front 
of  her  blushing  face.  She  did  not  wipe  away  her 
tears;  they  dried  of  themselves. 
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XXV   -  »«■••• 


SAtfiN  returned  to  his  lodgings  almost  At  *run* 
He  felt,  he  wa$  conscious  that  only  tbfre,  only; 
alone  with  himself ,  would  it  finally  become  cfa*p. 
to  him  what  ailed  hinv  what  had, bappej^ta 
him.  And,  in  fact,  he  had  not  sutoeedjed  in  w^ 
taring  his  room,  he  had  not  Succeeded  in  seating; 
himself  in  front  of  thd  writing-rtable,  befpre  4(*, 
exclaimed  in  m  mournful,!  dull  wioe,  as  he.  leaned^ 
his  elbows  on  that  same  tabte,  Mid  pressed  jhi% 
palms  to  his  facec  4<I  lbVe  bfcr,  X  Jovfc.hep 
madly  I  "—and  he  blushed  all  over  ibwairdtyv  tikef 
y  a  edai  from  which  a  layer,  of  dead  ftsbeg  hag  sud- 
denly been  blown  away.  Another  instand  ,.,.  ».* 
and  he  was  no  longer  Able  to  understand  how  he 
could  have  sat.  beqide  hear .  ♦ . » herlr-r-and  chatted 
with  her,  and  not  felt  that  he  worshipped  the  very 
hem  of  her  garment,  that  he  was  ready,  as  young 
men  express  it,— "  to  die  at  her  feet."  That  last 
meeting  in  the  garden  had  settled  everything. 
Now,  when  he  thought  of  her,  shl$  ho  lohger  pre- 
sented herself  to  him  with  dishevelled  curls,  by 
the  light  of  the  stars:— he  beheld  her  seate^  oi} 
the  benoh*  lye.  beheld  her  tossing  back  her  hat  with 
one  movement— and  gazing  $t  him  so  trustingly 
.  .  .  .  and  the  tremor  and  thirst  of  love  coursed 
through  all  his  veins;  He  recalled  the  rose, 
which  he  had  been  carrying  for  the  last  three  days 
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in  his  pocket:  he  pulled  it  out,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips  with  such  feverish  force  that  he  involun- 
tarily frowned  with  pain.  Now  he  no  longer  re- 
flated on  anything,  considered  anything,  calculi 
lated  or  foresaw  anything:  he  separated  himselfl 
from  all  the  past,  he  leaped  forward:  from  the; 
melancholy  shore  of  his  solitary,  celibate  life  be; 
plunged  headlong  into  that  cheerful,  seething/ 
mighty  freshet^- and  his  grief  was  small,  and  he- 
did  riot  care  to  know  whither  it  would  carry  him,} 
and  whether  it  would  not  dash  him  to  pieces* 
against  the  cliff  1  These  were  no  longer  the  gen- 
tle currents  of  the  Uhland  romance,  which  had  » 
lately  lulled  him.  .  .  .  This  was  a  mighty,  irre- 
sistible billow!  It  flew,  and  galloped  onwafcd,— > 
and  he  flew  with  it  .  .  .  ! . 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  without  erasures* 
almost  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen,  he  wrote  the 
following: 

"  Dkak  Gemma  I  You  know  what  advice  I  had  taken 
upon  myself  to  give  you,  you  know  what  your  mother 
wishes,  and  what  her  request  to  me  was, — but  what  you 
do  not  know,  and  what  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  now  is 
— that  I  love  you,  love  you  with  all  the  passion  of  a 
heart  which  loves  for  the  first  time !  This  fire  has  flamed 
within  mfe  suddenly,  but  with  what  force,  I  cannot1  find 
words  to  describe !  !  When  your  mother  carii4  to  me  and 
asked  me — it  was  only  smouldering  within  me — other- 
wise, as  an  honourable  man,  I  certainly  would  have  re* 
fused  to  execute  her  commission.  .  .  .  The  very  avowal 
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which  I  AB).4qw  making  to  you  is  the  avowal  of  an 
hope?t  man.  You  must  know  with  whom  you  have  to  dp* 
— np  misunderstanding  upst  exist  between  us.  You  see 
that  I  cannot  give  you  any  advice.  .  .  .  I  love  yoy, 
loye  .you,  love  you— and  there  is  nothing  else  either  in 
my  mind  or  in  any  heart !  ! 

Hqviitg  folded  *q4,seajed  this  note,  S£nin  was 
on  the.  point  of  ringing  for  the,  waiter,  and?  des- 
patching, i him  jjrith'; itf  •  •  "No!  that  is  awk- 
ward. ...  By  Emile?  But  to  betake  myself 
to. /tile  shop,  $nd  seek  him  out;  from  qmopg  the 
other  clerks,  pus  awkward.  Moreover,  night  is  ^t 
hancj,  and,  probably,  Ije  has  already  left  the  shop.';' 

But,, as  h$( meditated  thus,  Sanin  put  on  hi* 
hat,  and  went  out  into  the  street;  he  turned  on# 
corner,  ijben  another— and,  to  his  indescribable 
joy,  beheld  Emile  in  front  of  him.  With  a  bag 
under  his  arm,  and  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  foand^ 
the  young  enthusiast  was  hurrying  homeward* 

^Not  without  cause  do  they  say  that  every 
lover  has  his  star,"— thought  Sdnin,  and  called  to 
l&mile,   ... 

The  latter  wheeled  round,  and  immediately 
rushed  to.  him. 

Sinin  did  not  allpw  him  to  go  into  raptures, 
handed  him  the  note,  explained  to  him  to  whom 
and  how  to  deliver  it.  .  .  .  Iilmile  listened  atten- 
tively, i   .  ,-■  .;,-  j     ,  ,        ,..  fi  ■  ,, 
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"No  one  is  to  see  it? "—he  asked,  imparting  to 
hfo  facer  a  significant  and  mysterious  expression: 
—as  much  as  to  say,  "  we  understand  the  gist  of 
the  matter!" 

a  Yes,  my  dear  friend,"— said  S£nin,  and  be- 
came slightly  embarrassed;  but  he  tapped  £mile 
on  the  cheek,  nevertheless  .  .  .  .  "  and  if  there 
should  be  an  answer  •  .  •  you  will  bring  me  the 
answer,  will  you  not  ?   t  shaft  remain  at  home.* 

44 Don't  you  worry  abodt  that!"— whispered 
l£mile  merrily,  and  ran  off —and  as  he  ran,  he 
nodded  at  him  once  more. 

Sinin  returned  home— and,  without  lighting 
his  candles,  threw  himself  on  the  divan,  put  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  those  sensations  of  love  which  had  just  been 
avowed,  that  cannot  be  described:  he  who  has 
experienced  them  knows  their  languor  and  sweet- 
ness: it  is  useless  to  talk  about  them  to  him  who 
has  not  experienced  them. 

The  door  opened— Smile's  head  appeared. 

"I  have  brought  it,"— he  whispered:— "here 
it  is,  the  answer!"' 

He  showed  a  folded  paper,  and  raised  it  above 
his  head. 

Sanin  sprang  from  the  divan,  and  snatched  it 
from  Smile's  hands.  Passion  had  flamed  up  too 
powerfully  within  him:  he  cared  nothing  now 
for  secrecy,  not  even  for  the  preservation  of  pro- 
priety—even before  that  young  lad,  her  brother. 
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He  would  have  felt  scruples  before  him,  lie  would 
hare  liked  to  put  constraint  on  hiitafldf— if  he 
eoiildt  .■■■:  .    »;  .;.;  ;■'''/.... 

He  went  to  the  window— and,  by  the  light  o£ 
4  street  lantern,  which  stood  directly  in  /froAt  of 
the  house,  he  read  the  following  lines  J         1     -.»• 

u  I  beg  you,. I  implore  you,  not  to  com*  to  a*  afl  (2a^ 
to-morrow,  not 'to  *how  yourself.  ,rj1iiB  is  necessary  fqir 
me,  imperatively  necessary,— and  then  all  will  be  set 
tied. .  I  know  you  will  not  refuse  me,  because  .  .  .  . 

1  •      •  -/"  ;'■      ;    •  ■  «GEk**'> 

Sinin  read  this  note  through  twice— oh,  how 
touchingly-charming  and  beautiful  did  her  hatad^ 
writing  appear  to  him  I— meditated  a '  while,  and, 
turning  to  £mile,  who,  desirous  of  letting  ft  be 
understood  what  a  discreet  young  mate  b*  was, 
was  standing  with  his  fate  to  tfaie  wall  and  drum- 
ming dn  it  with  his  finger-nail^  called  him  loudly 
byname.'  f  .■/ 

£mile  immediately  ran  to  SAnin.— • *  What  are 
your  orders?" 

''Listen,  my  dear  friend  ..  .  .  .  ,f  ;■  • 

"  Monsieur  Dimftri,"— fimile  interrupted  him, 
in  a  reproachful  voice:—"  why  don't  you  call. me 
'thou'?" 

Sinin  broke  into  a  laugh.—44  Well,  all  right 
Listen^ my  dear  friend"—  (l&mile  skipped  with 
satisfaction)  — "  hsten:  thou  art  to  say  yonder, 
thou  undenrtandest  where,  that  everything  will 
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be  punctually  executed"—  (Emile  compressed 
his  lips,  and  nodded  his  head  solemnly) -r*"  and 
thyself  .  .  .  .  What  art  thou  going  to  do  to* 
ftiorrow?"  h 

" I?  What  am  I  going  to  do?  What  would 
you  like  to  have  me  do? " 

:  "If  thou  canst,  come  to  me  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  possible,— and  we  will  roam  about 
the  suburbs  of  Frankfurt  until  evening.  .  .  . 
Wilt  thou?" 

Again  £mile  gave  a  skip.— "Good  gracious, 
what  in  the  world  could  be  nicer!  Stroll  with 
you— why,  that  is  simply  splendid!  I  '11  come, 
witiwutfail!" 

"And  what  if  they  will  not  give  thee  leave? " 

"They  willl" 

"  Hearken  .  .  .  Don't  tell  there  that  I  have 
invited  thee  for  the  whole  day." 

"Why  should  I  tell?  I'll  simply  walk  offl 
What  harm  is  there  in  that! "  £mile  kissed  SA-* 
nin  heartily,  and  ran  away. 

But  Sanin  paced  his  chamber  for  a  long  time 
—and  went  to  bed  late.  He  gave  himself  tip  to 
the  same  delicate  and  sweet  sensations,  to  'that 
same  joyful  swooning  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
life.  Sanin  was  greatly  pleased  that  he  had  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  inviting  fimile  for  the  morrow ; 
he  restembled  his  sister  in  countenance.  "  He  will 
remind  me  of  her,"  thought  Sinin. 

But  what  astonished  him  most  of  all  was:  ho# 
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ht^  could  hfcv©  been  different  yesterday  from 
what  he  was  to-day.  It  seemed  to  hull  that  he 
had  loved  Gemma  "  eterfially  "~^and  had  loved 
her  precisely  as.  he  loved  her  torday. 

XXVI 

••.*.•,.  «    »  .  ••.        ■■«;.•    .  :  :.-.-! 

On  the  following  day,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  fimile,  with  Tartaglia  in  a  leash,  pre* 
sented  himself  before  Sanin.  Had  he  spilling  from 
German  parehts,  he  could  not  have  displayed 
more  punctuality.  .  Hi  had  lied  at  home:  he  had 
said  that  he  was  going  to  walk  with  Sanin  until 
breakf  tat,  and  then  go  to  the  shop.  While  SAnin 
was  dressing,  j&mile  tried  to  talk  to  him,  in  a 
rather  irresolute  way,  it  is  true,  about  Gemma, 
about  the  breaking  of  her  betrothal  with  Herr 
Kliiber;  bat  Sanin  maintained  a  grim,  silence  in 
response,  and  fimlle,  showing  that  he  understood 
why  it  was  not  proper  to  touch  lightly  on  that 
important  point,  no  longer  addressed  him,— and 
merely  assumed,  from  time  to  time,  a  concen- 
trated tad  even  stern  expression. 
.  After  drinking  coffee,  the*  two  friends  set  out 
f— on  f pot,  of  bourse,— for  Hausen,  a  small  ham* 
let :  situated  m  ■  short  distance  >  from  Frankf urti 
and  surrounded  by  forests.  The  entire  chain  of 
the  Taunus  Mountains  is  visible  thence,  as 
though  in  the  palm:  of  one's  hand.  The  weather 
w*$f magottfieent:.  the  sun  shone  and  biased,  but 
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did  not  bum;  a  fresh  breeze  rustled  briskly 
aihong  the  green  leaves;  over  the  ground,  in 
small  Jwtbhes,  the  shadows  of  the  lofty*  circular 
clouds  glided  smoothly  and  swiftly.  The  young 
men  soon  emerged  from  the  town  and  stepped 
off  boldly  and  merrily  .ajong  the  smoothly-swept 
road.  They  entered  the  forest— and  rambled 
there  for  quite  a  long  time;  they  ate  a  ve*y 
hearty  breakfast  in  the  village  inn;  then  they 
climbed  the  hills,  admired  the  views,  rolled  stones 
down,  ahd  clapped  their  hands,  when  the  stones 
Skipped  amusingly  and  oddly,  like  rabbits,  until 
k  man  who  was  passing  below,  and  was  invisible 
to  them,  berated  them  roundly,  in  a  powerful,  res* 
onant  voice ;  then  they  lay  down,  stretching  them* 
selves  out  on  the  short,  dry  moss,  of  a  yellowish- 
violet  hue:  they  drank  beer  in  another  hostelry, 
they  ran  races,  leaped  for  a  wager,  to  see  who 
would  jump  furthest  They  discovered  an  echo, 
and  talked  with  it,  sang,  shouted  "  a-oo,"  broke 
twigs,  decorated  their  hats  with  fronds  of  fern— 
and  even  danced.  Tartaglia  participated  in  all 
these  occupations,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
understanding:  he  could  not  throw  stones,  it  is 
true,  but  he  rolled  heels  over  head  himself,  and 
howled  an  accompaniment  when  the  young  men 
sang,— and  even  drank  beer,  although  with  evi- 
dent disgust:  a  student,  to  whom  he  had  once  be- 
longed, had  taught  him  that  trick.  However,  he 
obeyed  Emile  badly— it  was  quite  another  matter 
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with  hi*  master  Pantakone,— and  when  l^milte 
ordered  him  to  "  talk*"  or  "  sneeze,"— he  merely 
wagged  his.  tail,  and  thrust  out  his  tongue  like  a 
cylinder*   '  1 

Tfae  young  men  also  chatted  together.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  stroll,  SAnin,  as  being  the  older, 
and  therefore  the  most  sensible,  undertook  to  dis- 
cuss) what  is  Fate,  or  the  predestination  of  des- 
tiny, and  what  is  the  vocation  of  man,  and  its  sig- 
nificance, but  the  conversation  speedily  took  a  lesfc 
berious  turn.  I&mileHbegan  to  question  his  friend 
Jand  patron  about  Russia,  about  the  manner  of 
fighting  duels  there,  and  whether  the  women  are 
beautiftil  there,  and  whether  one  cbuld  learn  the 
Russian  language  in  a  short  tipne,  and  how  he 
bad  felt  when  the  officer  had  taken  aim  at  him. 
<Attd  SAnin;  in  Ms  turnk  interrogated  ]<}mile  about 
his  father,  his  mother,  their  family  affairs  in  gen- 
eral^ striding  in  every  way  not  to  mention  Gem- 
ma's name,-^and  thinking  only  of  her.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  he  did  not  even  think  of  her— but 
of  the  morrow;  of  that  mysterious  to-morrow, 
which  was  to  bring  him  unknown,  unprecedented 
happiness!  There  seemed  to  be  a  curtain,  a  thin, 
light  curtain,  hanging  in  front  of  his  mental  vis- 
ion, swaying  gently,— and  behind  that  curtain  he 
feit  .  .  .;  he  felt  the  presence  of  a  young,  im- 
movable,  divine  face,  with  an  affectionate  smile 
on  its  Kpa,  and  eyelashes  downcast  with  sternness, 
feigned  sternness.    And  that  face  was  not  the 
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face  tof  Gemma— it  was  the  face  of  bliss  itself ! 
And  lo,  ait  last,  his  hour  has  tome,  the  ciirtain  has 
rolled  away,  the  mouth  opens,  the  eyelashes  are 
raised— the  divinity  has  seen  him— and  then  there 
is  light,  as  of  the  sun,  and  joy,  and  rapture  un- 
ending I  He  thinks  of  that  morrow—and  agauti 
his  soul  swoons  within  him  for  joy,  in  the  yearn- 
ing of  incessantly-augmenting  anticipation! 

And  nothing  interferes  with  this  anticipation, 
tins  yearning.  It  accompanies  his  every  move- 
ment—and hinders  not  in  the  least. .  It  does  not 
prevent  his  making  a  capital  dinner  in  a  third 
hostelry  with  Emile.  And  only  from  time  to 
time,  like  a  brief  gleam  of  lightning,  does  thfe 
thought  flash  up  within  him,— what  if  any  onte 
in  the  world  knew  about  it?  This  yearning 
does  not  prevent  his  playing  at  leap-frog  with 
£mile,  after  dinner.    This  game  takes  place  on 

a  luxuriant  green  meadow and  what  is 

SAniii's  surprise,  what  is  his  amazement,  when, 
with  his  legs  cleverly  spread,  and  in  the  act  of 
flying  like  a  bird  over  the  squatting  £mile,  to  the 
loud  barking  of  Tartaglia,— he  suddenly  sees  be- 
fore him,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  green  glade,-*- 
two  officers,  in  whom  he  immediately  recognises 
his  antagonist  of  the  day  before,  and  his  second 
Messrs.  von  Donhof  and  Richter!  Each  of  them 
sticks  a  monocle  in  his  eye,  and  stares  at  him,  and 
grins.  .  .  .  Sdnin  lands  on  his  feet,  turns  away, 
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hastily  dons  his  discarded  coat,  utters  an  abrupt 
word  to  £mile,  the  latter  also  puts  on  his  jacket 
—and  both  immediately  decamp. 

They  returned  late  to  Frankfurt— *'  I  shall  be 
scolded,"— said  jfimile  to  Sanin,  as  he  bade  him 
fpr^well:— "well,  I  don't  care!  But  I  have  hacl 
such  a  splendid,  splendid  day! " 

On  reaching  his  quarters  in  the  hotel,  Sdnin 
found  a  note  from  Gemma.  She  appointed  him 
a  tryst— on  the  following  day,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  one  of  the  public  parks  which 
surround  Frankfurt  on  all  sides.    ' 

How  his  heart  quivered!  How  glad  he  was 
that  he  had  obeyed  her  so  implicitly !  And,  great 
heavens, :  what  ....  what  all  did  not  that  un- 
precedented, unique,  impossible  and  indubitable 
morrow  promise ! 

He  riveted  his  eyes  upon  Gemma's  letter.  The 
long,  elegant  tail  of  the  letter  G,  the  first  letter 
of  her  name,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  sheet* 
—recalled  to  his  mind  her  beautiful  fingers,  her 
hand.  ...  He  thought  that  he  had  never 
touched  that  hand  with  his  lips.  .  .  .  "Italian 
women,"— he  thought,—"  are  bashful  and  strict, 
contrary  to  their  reputation.  .  .  .  And  Gemma 
is  far  more  so!  Empress  •■ .  .  „  goddess  .... 
pure,  virgin  marble.  ...  But  the  time  will  come 
—and  'tis  not  far  off  ....'.' 

There  was  one  happy  mortal  in  Frankfurt  that 
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night  *  .  .  He  slept;  but  he  could  say  of  himself *t 
in  the  words  of  the  poet:  ; 

" I  sleep  .  .  .  but  my  sensitive  heart  sleeps  not,  v .  t" 

And  it  beat  as  lightly  as  beat  the  wing*  of  a 
butterfly,  perched  upon  a  flower,  and  steeped  iir 
the  summer  sunshine.  ' 

XXVII 

At  five  o'clock  S&nin  awoke,  at  six  he  was  al- 
ready dressed,  at  half-past  six  he  was  strollitog 
through  the  public  park,  in  sight  of  the  littlfe 
arbour  which  Gemma  had  mentioned  in  her  note* 

The  morning  was  still,  warm,  grey*  It  some- 
times seemed  as  though  the  rain  were  on  the  very 
point  of  descending:  but  the  outstretched  hand 
felt  nothing,  and  it  was  only  when  one  glanced 
at  the  sleeve  of  his  garment  that  little  traces  of 
raindrops,  like  the  tiniest  pearls,  could  .  be  de- 
tected; but  even  these  speedily  ceased.  As  £o* 
the  wind— it  was  as  though  no  such  thibg  existed 
on  earth.  Every  sound,  instead  of  flying,  dif- 
fused itself  around;  in  the  distance,  the  whitish 
mist  grew  slightly  more  dense;  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  mignonette  and  the  flowery 
of  the  white  acacia. 

The  shops  were  not  yet  open  on  the  streets, 
but  pedestrians  were  already  beginning  to  make 
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tkeir  appearance;  naw  and  then  a  solitary  tan* 
riage  nimbled  past  •*  .  ..  no  one  was  strolling 
in  the  park.  A  gardener  was  scraping  the?  path 
with  a  spade,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and  a  de* 
ctfepit  oid  tfromaii  m  a  black' cloth  cloak  *as  hob- 
bling along  an  alley.'  Not  for  a  dingle  ittstani 
coqM  Siiriri  take  that  wretched  being  for  Oem- 
ina,^anfl  yet,  his  heart  gave  a  bound  Within  him* 
and  he  followed  the  retreating  black  spttt  atten- 
tively with  his  eyes. 

Seven  1  boomed  out  the  clock  on  a  tower.         <; 

Sinin  came  to  a  halt.— Was  it  possible  that 
die  would  not 'come?  A  cold  shiver  suddenly 
coursed  through  all  his  limbs.  That  same  strive* 
w»8  repeated  a  moment  later,-- but;  for  another 
reason.  Sinin  heard  behind  him  light  footsteps 
tUe  faint  rbstk .  o#l  a  woman's  gdwri.  .  .  He 
turned  round:  'twas  she! 

Gemma  was  walkUg  behind  him,  along  the 
path.  She  wore  a  grey ish  mantilla  and  a  small, 
dark  hat.  She  glanced  at  Sinin,  turned  her  head 
aside— and,  as  die  came  on  a  level  with 'him, 
walked  "swiftly  past1    -"■■',■ 

-Gemma I"  he  siud»  in  a  barely-audible  voice: 

She  gave  him  a  slight  nod— abd  continued  to 
walk  on.    He  followed  her. 

He  was  breathing  brokenly*  His  legs'  obeyed 
him  badly. 

Gemma  passed  the  arbour,  turned  to  the  right, 
passed  i  small,  flattish  basin,  wherein  sparrows 
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were  restlessly  splashing— and,  enteriag  a  dump 
of  lofty  lilacs,  sank  down  on  a  bench.  The  spot 
was  comfortable  and  sheltered.  Sanin  seated 
himself  by  her  side. 

A  minute  passed— and  neither  he  nor  she 
had  uttered  a  word:  she  did  not  even  look  at  him 
—and  he  gazed  not  at  her  face,  but  at  her  clasped 
hands,  in  which  she  held  a  small  parasoL  What 
was  there  to  say?  What  was  there  to  say,  that, 
by  its  significance,  could  compare  with  their  mere 
presence  here,  together,  alone,  so  early,  so  dose 
to  each  other? 

"  You  ....  are  not  angry  with  me? "—articu- 
lated Sanin  at  last. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Stain  to  say 
anything  more  stupid  than  these  words  ....  he 
realised  that  himself.  .  .  .  But,  at  all  events,  the 
silence  was  broken. 

"  I?  "-she  replied.    "What  for?    No." 

"  And  you  believe  me?  "—he  went  on. 

"What  you  wrote?" 

"  Yes." 

Gemma  dropped  her  head,  and  said  no- 
thing. The  parasol  slipped  from  her  hands. 
She  hastily  picked  it  up,  before  it  fdl  on  the 
path. 

"Akh,  believe  me,  believe  what  I  wrote  to 
you,'— exclaimed  Sanin;  all  his  timidity  had 
suddenly  vanished— he  spoke  with  ardour:— *'  if 
there  i*  any  truth  on  earth,  sacred,  uuliihstaMf 
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truth,— then  it  is  that  I  love  you,  love  you  pas- 
sionately, Gemma  !M 

She  cast  a  sidelong,  momentary  glance  *t  him 
—and  again  came  near  dropping  her  parasol. 

"  Believe  me,  believe  me,"— he  reiterated*  He 
implored  her,  stretched  out  his  hands  to  her^-and 
dared  not  touch  her.  "  What  did  you  wish  to 
have  me  do,  to  convince  you? " 

Again  she  darted  a  glance  at  him. 

"Tell  me,  Mohsieur  Dimftri,"— she  began:— 
"day  before  yesterday,  when  you  came  to  per- 
suade me,— you,  of  course,  did  not  yet  know .  *  > . 
did  not  feel  ,  *  . 

"I  did  feel,"-interpolated  SAnin,-*-"  but  I 
did  not  know.  I  fell  in  love  with  you  the  very 
moment  I  beheld  you,— but  did  not  immediately 
understand  what  you  had  become  for  mef  More- 
over, I  heard  that  you  were  a  betrothed  bride. 
.  .  .  A»  for  your  mother's  commission— in  the 
first  place,  how  could  I  refuse?  and,  in  the  second 
place,— I  think  I  transmitted  my  message  to  you 
in  tuck  a  way  that  you  might  have  guessed. .  • .  " 

Heavy  footsteps  became  audible,  and  a  de- 
cidedly corpulent  gentleman,  with  a  travelling- 
bag  slung  across  his  shoulder,  a  foreigner,  evi« 
dently,  stepped  forth  from  behind  the  clump  of 
lilacs— and  with  the  unceremoniousness  of  a 
chance  traveller,  surveyed  with  his  glance  the 
young  pair  who  were  sitting  on  the  bench, 
coughed  loudly —and  went  his  way. 
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"  Yrair  ft* titer.  hegafj  Stow,  as  soon  a*  the 
flumping  of  the  heavy  feet  luul  died  aw^yf— 
"  told  roc  that  your  refusal  would  produce  a 
wanrial"  ((#eiimia  frowned  slightly;;  "thatl, 
myftrlf.  had,  in  }iartf  given  rite  to  unfavoumhfe 
comments,  and  that,  consequently  ....  canse- 
<iunitly  .  .  .  upon  me-  tti  a  certain  degree— de- 
volvffl  the  obligation  of  teUiug  you  not  to  riiffmiss 
your  In-trothed,  Herr  KJtihor.  .  .    " 

"  MoiMii-ur  Duidtri,''  iaid  Gemma!  passing 
hrr  hiuici  over  licr  hair,  on  the  Bide  turned  to 
Ssmn:- "  please  do  not  call  Herr  Kluber  iqy 
Ik  trothed.  I  shall  never  be  his  bride,  1  have  .die? 
missed  him/* 

"  Vou  have  dismissed  him?    When*  v 

"  VcsUrday." 

"  In  |icraoiii" 

"  Yes.    At  our  house,    lie  oaiar  to  us.'* 

"  Ucuunal    That  means  that  you  love  w?v 

She  turned  toward  him. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  ....  would  1  bane 
»\un<    hither  T*    she    whispered —and    both   her 
i.sn.u  Ml  upon  the  bench. 

Nanm  MTiKni  th%wc  hands,  which  hty  helpless^ 
w\\  the  palm*  upturned,  in  his  own,— pressad 
limr.  tv  hi*  eyes,  to  i*i$  lips.  .  .  .  Then  the  *vefl 
v-V.id;  luivi  appeared  before  hm*  j&  his  visum  of 
Vlir  .is}  before  wa*  lifted!  Here  it  was,  ha£pt~ 
;k\ss   hm  vny  it*  radiant  fact  : 

He  rowed  his  head—  and  looked  ml 
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tftaightly  and  boldly.  She  also  looked  at  hitoi— 
somewhat  dowtiwacrd,  from  above.  .The  gaae  of 
her  half -opened  eyefr  glimmered  dimly;  bathed  in 
light,  blissful  tears, ;  But  her  fate  was  not  smiling 
.  ...  ♦  nolit  laughed^  also  with,  a  blissful  though 
noiseless  laugh.  '•'       ..    i      t   ,  ,.: 

He  tried  to  draw  her  to  his  breast,  but  she  re- 
sisted, and  without  oeaqiqg/ta  laugh  with  the  same 
noiseless  laugh,  she  shook  her  head  in  negation. 
"  Wait,"  her  happy  .eyes  seemed  to  sa£.^ 

" Qh,  Gemma! Scried  Sfoin;  "could  J  bar* 
dreamed  that  thou— n  (hia  heart  trembled  within 
him,  when  his  lips  uttered,  for  the  .first  time,  this 
"  thou  ")  —  *  that  thou  would*  love  me!  * , 

"  I  did  not  expect  it  myself/"— said  Gequtta 
softiy.  •.»..-  >,;    <a'S 

"  Could  I  imagine,"— pursued  Sfaip,^"  could 
I  imagine,  when  approaching .Frankfurt,  whew 
I  intended  to  remain  only  a,  few  hours*  that  I 
would  find  here  the  happiness  of  my  whcHe  life  I " 

"Of  your  whole .  life?-,  Itea%?" tasked 
Gemma.  . , 

"Of  my  whole  life,  forever  and  forever  PV 
exclaimed  Sdnin  with  fresh  impetuosity* 

The  gardener's  shovel  suddenly  began  to 
scrape  a  couple  of  paces  from  the  bench  on  which 
they  were  sitting.  > 

"  Let  us  go  home"-!- whispered  Gemma.— 
"  Let  us  go  together— wilt  thoui" 

If  die  had  said  to  him,!  at  , that  moment: 
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"Fling  thyself  into  the  sea- wilt  than?"— he 
would  have  flown  headlong  into  the  gulf,  before 
she  had  uttered  the  last  word. 

Together  they  left  the  park,  and  wended  their 
way  homeward,  not  through  the  city  streets,  but 
by  way  of  the  suburbs. 

XXVIII 

Sanin  walked  on,  now  by  Gemma's  side,  now  a 
little  behind  her,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  her, 
and  never  ceasing  to  smile.  And  she  seemed  to 
be  hurrying  onward  ....  yet  appeared  also  to 
be  pausing.  To  tell  the  truth,  both  of  them— he 
ill  pale,  she  all  rosy  with  emotion,— moved  for- 
ward like  persons  befogged.  That  which  they 
had  done  together  a  few  moments  before— that 
surrender  of  each  soul  to  the  other,— was  so 
mighty  and  so  new  and  dread  a  thing;  everything 
in  their  lives  had  so  suddenly-come  to  a  standstill* 
had  undergone  a  change,  that  they  could  not  re- 
cover themselves,  and  were  merely  conscious  of 
the  whirlwind  which  had  caught  them  up  in  its 
grasp,  like  that  nocturnal  whirlwind  which  had 
almost  hurled  them  into  each  other's  embrace. 
Srfnin  walked  along—and  felt  that  he  was  even 
regarding  Gemma  in  a  different  light:  even'  mo- 
ment he  descried  several  peculiarities  in  her  walk, 
in  her  movements,— and,  great  heavens!  hew 
illimitaWy  dear  and  charming  they  were  to  him! 
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And  she  was  conscious  that  he  was  gazing  at  her 
thus. 

•'  Sinin  and  she  loved  for  the  first  time,  all  the 
marvels  of  first  love  were  accomplished  in  them. 
First  love  is— a  revolution:  the  monotonously- 
regular  coarse  of  lif  6  which  has  established  itself 
is  broken  and  shattered  in  one  instant,  and  youth 
stands  at  the  barricade,  its  flaunting  standard 
waves  high  in  air, '—and  whatever  may  be  in  store 
for  it  ahead— death  or  new  life— it  wafts  to  all 
its  rapturous  greeting. 

"Whatisthis?  Can  it  be  our  old  man?  "—said 
Sdnin,  pointing  at  a  muffled  figure,  which  was 
making  its  way  hurriedly  along  on  one  side,  as 
though  endeavouring  to  remain  unperoeived.  In 
the  midst  of  his  superabundance  of  bliss,  he  felt 
impelled  to  talk  to  Gemma— not  about  love— that 
was  a  settled,  a  sacred  thing,— but  about  some- 
thing or  other  different. 

"Yes,  that  is  Pantaleone,"— replied  Gemma 
merrily  and  happily.  "  He  certainly  must  have 
followed  on  my  heels  out  of  the  house;  All  day 
yesterday,  he  watched  every  step  I  took.  .  .  .  He 
guesses  the  truth  I" 

"He  guesses  the  truth! "—repeated  Sinin  rap- 
turously.—What  could  Gemma  say  over  which 
he  would  not  go  into  raptures  I 

Then  he  begged  her  to  narrate  to  him,  in  detail, 
everything  which  had  taken  place  on  the  preced- 
ing day. 
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And  she  immediately  began  to  relate*  hurry- 
ing,  entangling  herself,  smiling,  heaving  little 
sighs,  and  exchanging  brief,  brilliant  glances 
with  Sinin.  She  told  him  how,  after  the  con- 
versation of  two  days  previously,  her  mamma  had 
persistently  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  her, 
Gemma,  something  definite:  how  she  had  rid  her- 
self of  Frau  Lenore,  by  promising  to  inform  her 
of  her  decision  within  twenty-four  hours;  how  she 
had  secured  that  much  time— and  how  diffi- 
cult it  had  been:  how  Herr  Kliiber  had  made 
his  appearance  quite  unexpectedly,  more  con- 
ceited and  starched  than  ever:  how  he  had  ex* 
pressed  his  displeasure  at  the  boyishly-unpar- 
donable, and  for  him,  Kliiber,  deeply-insulting 
(that  was  his  precise  expression)  sally  of  the 
Russian  stranger— "he  meant  thy  duel9'— and 
how  he  had  demanded  that  thou  shouldst  im- 
mediately be  forbidden  the  house.  "  Because,"— 
be  added— and  here  Gemma  lightly  imitated  his 
voice  and  manner,— "it  casts  a  shadow  on  my 
honour:  as  though  I  could  not  have  protected  my 
betrothed,  had  I  regarded  that  as  either  india- 
pensable  or  useful!  All  Frankfurt  will  learn 
to-morrow  that  a  stranger  has  fought  with  an 
officer  on  account  of  my  betrothed— who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing?  It  sullies  my  honour!" 
"  Mamma  agreed  with  him— just  imagine!— but 
at  this  point  I  suddenly  informed  him  that  there 
was  no  need  for  his  worrying  about  his  honour  and 
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his  person,  there  Wa&  ho  need  for  him  to  feel  in- 
sulted by  gossip  about  his  betrothed,  because  I 
was  np  longer  his  betrothed*  and  would  never  be 
his  wife!  I  must  confess  that  I  would  have 
liked  first  to  have  a  talk  with  you  ....  with 
thee,  before  definitively  dismissing  Mm;  but  he 
came  ...  and  I  could  not  restrain  myself. 
Mamma  even  shrieked  with  fright,  and  I  went 
into  the  other  room  and  brought  him  his  ring-*** 
thou  didst  not  notice,  I  had  already  taken  off  that 
ring  two  days  ago— and  gave  it  to  him.  He  was 
frightfully  offended;  but  aft  he  is  frightfiUly  ego* 
tistical  and  conceited,  he  did  not  say  much  and 
took  himself  off.  Of  course,  I  had  to  endure  a 
great  deal  from  mamma,  and  it  pained  me  grtatly 
to  see  how  grieved  she  was— and  I  thought  that 
I  had  teen  in  a'  little  too  much  of  a  hurry,  >  but, 
you  see,  I  had  thy  note— *>and  even  withbut  that, 
I  already  knew  .  .  .  .  " 

"  That  I  loved  thee,"--put  in  SAnin. 

"  Yes  .  •  .  .  that  thou  lovedst  me."    ■ 

Thus  spoke  Gemma;  faltering  and  Smiling, 
and  lowering  her  head,  or  relapsing  altogether 
into  silence,  every  tirte  that  any  one  came  toward 
her,  or  passed  her.  And  t  Stain  listened  ecstati- 
cally, enjoying  the  very  sound  of  her  voice,  as,  on 
the  day  before,  he  had  admired  her  handwriting. 

"  Mamma  is  extremely  grieved,"  —  began 
Gemma  again— and  her  words  followed;  one  an* 
other  very,  very  swiftly:— f?«he  absolutely  re* 
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fuses  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Herr  Kliiber  might  be  repulsive  to  me,  that  I  was 
not  marrying  him  for  love— but  in  consequence 
of  her  earnest  entreaties.  .  .  .  She  suspects  you 
....  thee;  that  is  to  say,  to  speak  in  plain  terms, 
she  is  convinced  that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with 
thee,— and  this  is  all  the  more  painful  to  her,  that 
such  a  thing  had  never  even  entered  her  head  day 
before  yesterday,  and  she  even  commissioned  thee 
to  reason  with  me.  .  .  .  And  a  strange  commit 
skm  it  was— wasn't  it?  Now  she  calls  thee  .  • .  i 
you,  a  sly  dog,  a  crafty  man,  says  that  you  have 
betrayed  her  trust,  and  predicts  that  you  will  de-> 
ceive  me  also  .  .  .  .  " 

"But,  Gemma,"— exclaimed  Sinin,— " didst 
not  thou  tell  her.  ..." 

"  I  have  told  her  nothing!  What  right  had  Ij 
without  having  talked  with  you  ? " 

Sdnin  clasped  his  hands.— "Gemma,  I  h&p* 
that  now,  at  least,  thou  wilt  confess  all  to  her, 
thou  wilt  take  me  to  her.  .  .  .  I  want  to  prove  to 
thy  mother  that  I  am  not  a  deceiver  1 " 

SAnin's  breast  fairly  heaved  with  a  flood  of 
magnanimous  and  fervent  emotions. 

Gemma  stared  at  him  with  all  her  eyes.— "  Do 
you  really  want  to  go  to  mamma  now,  with  me? 
to  mamma,  who  asserts  that  .  .  .  that  every- 
thing is  impossible  between  us,— and  nothing  will 
ever  come  of  it?"— There  was  one  word  which 
Gemma  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  utter.  *; ..♦ 
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It  burnfed  her  lips;  but  Sanin  uttered  it  all  the 
more  willingly. 

. '  "I  know  no  higher  felicity,  Gemma,  than  to 
marry  thee,  to  be  thy  husband l" 
i  He  no  longer  recognised  any  bounds  to  his 
love,  to  his  magnanimity,  nor  to  his  firmness. 
.  On  hearing  these  words,  Gemma,  who  had 
halted  for  a  moment,  proceeded  onward  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  .  .  .  She  seemed  to  wish  to 
flee  from  that  too-great  and  unexpected  happi- 
ness! 

•  But  all  at  once  her  limbs  gave  way  beneath 
her.  From  round  the  corner  of  a  lane,  a  few 
paces'  distant  from  her,  in.  a  new  hat  and  new 
short-coaV  straight  as  an  arrow,  curled  like  a 
poodle,  Herr  Kluber  made  his  appearance.  He 
caught  sight  of  Gemma,  caught  sight  of  S&nin— 
gave  a  sort  of  internal  snort,  and  throwing  back 
his  supple  figure,  he  advanced  foppishly  to  meet 
them.  SAnin  writhed,  but  to  glancing  fct  Klu- 
ber's  face,  to  which  its  owner  was  endeavouring, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  impart  an  expression 
of  scornful  surprise,  and  even  compassion,— on 
glanctnjgat'that  tuddy,  commonplace  face*  he 
suddenly  feh  a  flood  df  wrath— and  strode  for- 
ward.  :     >.\    •■.. 

Gemma  grasped  his  arm,  and  with  calm  deci- 
sion giving  him  hers,  gazed  straight  into  the  face 
of  her  formtir  betrothed.  .  .  .  The  latter  screwed 
up  his  eyes,  shrank  together,  turned  to  one  side, 
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—And,  muttering  between  his  teeth:  "  The  usual 
ending  of  the  song!"— ("Da*  alte  Ende  vom 
liafe/*')  ^retreated,  with  the  same  dandified, 
slightly  springy  gait  as  usual. 

u  Whit  was  that  he  said,  the  rascal! "— inquired 
Sanin,  and  tried  to  rush  after  Kliiber;  but 
Gemma  held  him  back,  and  walked  on  with  him, 
still  without  withdrawing  her  arm,  which  was 
thrust  through  his. 

The  Roselli  confectionery  shop  appeared 
ahead.    Once  more  Gemma  halted. 

"Dimftri,  Monsieur  Dimitri,"— said  she:  "  we 
have  not  yet  entered  yonder  house,  we  have  not 
yet  seen  mamma.  ...  If  you  still  wish  to  re* 
fleet,  if : .  .  .  you  are  still  free,  Dimftri  l" 

In  reply,  Sinin  pressed  her  arm  very,  very 
firmly  to  his  breast— and  led  her  forward. 

"  Mamma/'— said  Gemma,  entering  with  S&» 
nin  the  room  where  sat  Frau  Lenore,—"  I  have 
brought  the  real  one!" 

XXIX 

Had  Gemma  announced  that  she  had  brought 
the  cholera,  or  even  death  itself  with  her,  Frau 
Lenore  could  not,  we  are  free  to  assume,  have  re* 
ceived  the  news  with  any  greater  despair.  She 
immediately  seated  herself  in  a  corner,  with  her 
faee  to  the  wall,— and  burst  into  tears,  almost 
wailed,  precisely  as  a  Russian  peasant-woman 
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does  over  the  cuflto  of  her  husband  or  bet  son.  At 
first,  Gemma  was  so  disconcerted  that  she  did  not 
even  approach  her  mother— and  stood  like  a 
statue,  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  and  SAnin  was 
thrown  into  utter  confusion,— almost  to  the  point 
of  launching  into  tears  himself!  This  inconsol- 
able weeping  lasted  for  a  whole  hour:  a  whole 
hour  I  Pantaleone  deemed  it  best  to  lock  the 
outer  door  of  the  shop,  in  order  that  no  stranger 
might  enter— although  the  hour  was  early.  The 
old  man  was  puzzled— and,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
approve  of  the  haste  with  which  Gemma  and 
Stain  had  acted;  however,  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  condemn  them,  and  was  ready  to  ac- 
cord them  his  protection— in  case  of  need;  he  had 
greatly  disliked  Herr  Kliiber!  lSmik  regarded 
himself  as  the  intermediary  between  his  friend 
and  his  sister— and  was  almost  proud  that  every- 
thing had  turned  out  so  splendidly  I  He  was  not 
in  the  least  able  to  understand  why  Frau  Lenore 
was  grieving  so  violently,  and  in  his  heart  he  de- 
cided on  the  spot  that  women,  even  the  best  of 
them,  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity! Sanin  fared  worse  than  all  the  rest 
Frau  Lenore  raised  a  howl,  and  flourished  her 
arms  violently,  as  soon  as  he  came  near  her— and 
in  vain  did  he  strive,  as  he  stood  at  a  distance,  to 
exclaim  loudly,  several  times:  "I  ask  your 
daughter's  hand!"  Frau  Lenore  was  especially 
vexed  at  herself,  because:  "how  could  she  have 
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been  so  blind— and  seen  nothing! "— "  If  my 
Giovan  Battista  had  been  alive,"—  she  kept  re- 
peating through  her  tears,— u  nothing  of  this  sort 
would  have  happened  I"— "O  Lord,  what  is 
this?:"— thought  Sanin — "  why,  this  is  stupid,  I 
must  say ! "  He  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Gemma, 
neither  could  she  bring  herself  to  raise  hear  epos 
to  his*  She  contented  herself  with  patiently  tend* 
tag  her  mother,  who  at  first  repulsed  her.  .  .  . 

At  last,  little  by  little,  the  storm  subsided* 
Frau  Lenore  ceased  to  weep,  permitted  Gemma 
to  lead  her  out  of  the  comer,  in  which  she  had  en- 
Sconced  herself,  seat  her  in  an  arm-chair  near  the 
window,  and  give  her  some  water  with  orange* 
flower  essence  to  drink;  she  permitted  Sanin— 
not  to  approach  .  .  .  ok,  no  1— but,  at  least,  to 
remain  In  the  room—  (she  had  previously  de- 
manded incessantly  that  he  should  withdraw)  — 
and  did  not  interrupt  him  while  he  was-  talking; 
Sanin  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  calm 
which  had  set  in,— and  displayed  amazing  elo- 
quence: he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  set 
forth  his  intentions  and  his  sentiments  to ,  Gemma 
Herself:  with  as  much  ardour  and  persuasive? 
ness.  Those  sentiments  were  of  the  most  sin* 
cere  description,  those  intentions  were  of  the  pur* 
est,  as  in  the  case  of  Almaviva  in  "  The  Barber 
o£<  Seville/'— He  did  not  conceal,  either  freta 
Ffau  Lenore  or  from  himself 9  the  ctisadvaaafc* 
geous  aspects  of  those  intentions;  but  the  diaad* 
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vantages  were  only  apparent!  It  is  trtt*  fchat  H* 
was  a  foreigner,  that  they  had  made  hilar  aeqtiaiftt^ 
ance  only  a  short  time  before,  that  they  fcne#  nto* 
thing  definite  about  his  personality,  6r  about  ;hi* 
means;  but  he  was  ready  to  present  alt  the  nec^ 
4ary  credentials  to  prove  that  he  Was  a  iiian  bf- 
good  standing,  and  not  a  poor  one;  he  woiilif 
send  for  the  most  indubitable  testimonials  df  h& 
fellow-countrymen  I— He'  hoped  that  Gemmfe 
would  be  happy  with  him,  and  that  he  ftbttltl  tag 
able  to  sweeten  her  separation  from  her-telttti**»f 
.  .  •  At  the  mention  of  separation—that  ttftfc? 
word  "separation "  came  near  spoiling  th^ 
whole  business.  .  .  .  Frau  Lenore  tfembted' !all 
over,  and  began  to  throw  herself  abowt.  .* .' .  S4-* 
nin  hastened  to  remark  that  the  separation  woultf 
be  only  temporary— and  that,  after  all,  possibly— 
there  would  be  none  at  all! 

Sanin's  eloquence  was  not  wasted.  Frau  Le- 
nore began  to  glance  at  him,  although  still  wftft 
bitterness  and  reproach,  yet  no  longer 'with  h& 
former  repulsion  and  wrath;  then  shfe  permitted 
him  to  approach,  and  even  to  sit  down  beside  hei* 
(Gemma  was  sitting  on  her  other  side) ;  then  shff 
began  to  upbraid  him— not  with  looks  aldne'*  Mil 
with  words,  which  denoted  a  certain  softening  tff 
her  heart:  she  began  to  complain,  and  her  cdAif 
plaints  grew  ever  more  qiiiet  and  gentle^  Ahfy 
alternated  with  questions,  addressed  sometime^ 
to  her  daughter,  sometimes  toSinin;  theii  she* 
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avowed  him  to  tike  her  hand,  and  did  not  una*-* 
diately  withdraw  it  .  .  .  then  die  fell  to  weeping 
again— but  with  tears  of  an  entirely  different 
eort  .  .  .  Then  she  smiled  sadly,  and  mourned 
the  absence  of  Giovan  Batfet*  but  in  another 
anm  than  previously.  .  .  •  Another  moment 
tlapaed— and  the  two  culprits—  Stain  and 
Gamma— were  already  kneeMag  at  her  feet,  and 
aba  was  laying  hear  hands  on  their  heads  fay  tuna; 
yet  another  moment  elapsed— and  they  were  em- 
bracing and  kitting  her,  and  l^ade,  hia  face 
beaming  with  rapture,  ran  into  the  room,  and  alao 
flung  himafilf  upon  the  cloeely -united  group. 

Paotaleone  looked  into  the  room,  grinned  and 
frowned  simultaneously,— and,  wending  his  way 
to  the  shopi  opened  the  outer  door, 

XXX 

Tn  transition  from  despair  to  sadness,  and 
fata  that  to  "quiet  resignation,"  waa  accom- 
plished with  considerable  rapidity  in  Frau  Le- 
note;— but  that  quiet  resignation,  in  its  turn, 
was  promptly  converted  into  secret  satisfaction, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  in  every  way  concealed 
and  repressed,  for  the  sake  of  propriety.  Frau 
Lenore  had  liked  S4nin  from  the  very  first  day 
of  their  acquaintance;  having  accustomed  herself 
to  the  idea  of  hia  being  her  son~inriaw,  she  found 
nothing  especially  disagreeable  in  it,  although 
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die  considered  it  her  duty  to  preserve  colter  coun- 
tenance a  somewhat  offended  .  ...  or,  rathe*, 
worried  expression.  Moreover,  everything  which 
had  happened  during  the  last  few  days  had  been 
so  remarkable.  •  .  •  One  thing  after  another! 
As  a  practical  woman,  and  a  mother,  Fran  Le- 
nore  thought  it  her  duty  to  subject  S6om  to  a 
varied  interrogatory:  and  Sanin,  who,  en  setting 
out  in  the  morning  for  his  tryst  with  Gemma,  had 
not  had  the' remotest  idea  of  marrying  her,— in 
truth,  he  had  thought  of  nothing  at  the  time,  and 
had  merely  surrendered  himself  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  passion—  Sinin,  with  entire  readiness, 
and  even,  one  might  say,  with  seal,  entered  into 
his  role  of  a  betrothed  bridegroom,  and  to  all  the 
questions  replied  circumstantially,  in  detail,  will- 
ingly. Having  convinced  herself  that  he  was  a 
genuine,  born  noble,  and  even  rather  surprised 
that  he  was  not  a  prince,  Frau  Lenore  assumed 
a  serious  mien  and  "warned  him  beforehand 
that  she  meant  to  be  quite  unceremoniously 
f  nank  with  him,  because  she  was  compelled 
thereto  by  her  sacred  obligations  as  a  mother!  "— 
to  which  Sdnin  replied  that  he  had  expected  no- 
thing else  from  her,  and  himself  earnestly  im- 
plored her  not  to  spare  him! 

Then  Frau  Lenore  remarked  that  Herr  Hu- 
ber  (as  she  uttered  that  name,  she  sighed  a  little, 
compressed  her  lips,  and  stammered)— Herr 
Khiber,  Gemma's  farmer  betrothed,  already  was 
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in  receipt  of  an  income  of  eight  thousand  gul- 
deria— and  that,  with  every  year,  that  sum  would 
increase— and  what  was  his,  S&nin's  income? 
'  "Eight  thousand  guldens,1'— repeated  S&mn, 
in  a  drawl.  .  .  »  "  That  makes*  in  our  money, 
about  fifteen  thousand  rubles.  .  .  .  My  income 
fe  much  kss.  I  have  a  small  estate  in  the  govern- 
taent  of  Tula.  ...  If  the  farming  is  well  man- 
ta$d,  it  may  yield— and  even  ought,  without  fail, 
tb  yield;  five  or  six  thousand.  •  .  .  ifes,  and  if  I 
enter  Hie  service— I  may  easily  receive  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  rubles-" 

r  "The  service,  in  Russia? "  exclaimed  Fran  Le- 
htoeJ  4ifbat  means  that  I  shall  have  to  part 
frtt^G*mm*r 

"I  may  get  myself  assigned  to  the  diplomatic 
#o*£a1H—  interposed  Sanin;  "I  have  several  in- 
ftueriti&l  connections.  .  .  .  Then  the  service  is 
discharged  abroad.  If  not,  here  is  another  thing 
wfckk  can  be  done— and  this  is  far  the  best  of  all: 
Mill  my  estate,  and  use  the  resulting  capital  in 
sdme  profitable  undertaking—  for  instance^ or  the 
development  of  your  confectionary  business."— 
Sfafei  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  conscious  that  he  was 
sivirig  something  rattier  absurd,  but  an  incom- 
prehensible audacity  held  possession  of  him  I  He 
wtairf  gUmce  at  Gemma,  who,  from  the  moment 
the  "practical"  discussion  began,  had  kept  ris- 
tAg*  walking  about  the  room,  seating  herself 
i£ton»— he  would  glance  at  her— and  then  noob* 
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stade  existed  for  him,  and  he  was  reid^  to  kr- 
range  everything,  instahtly,  in  the  best;  miriirieif 
possible—if  only  she  were  not  disquieted  M  •'  H 
%  "HejT  Kliiber  also  wished  to  give  ine VinttaH 
sum  for  repairing  thfe  shop,"  said  Yla&*L&Mke, 
after  a.brief  hesitation,      i  .      *  ;. f  -it  v-4* 

"Mother!  for  God's  sake;  mother  r^critfi 
Gemma,  in  Italian.  .  n  *u 

*'  We  ihust  discuss  these  matters  betimes]  iny 
daughter,"  ^-Frau  Ignore  answetefl  her,  in  th* 
same  language.  .  I    :  ;•   I    ■•".■•.. 

\  Again  she  turned  to  S&nin,  and  began  to  qttes^ 
tion  him  as  to  what  laws  exist  in  Russia  conceifP 
ing  marriage,  and  whefther  there  were  any;  ofcsta- 
eles  to  the  union  With  Roman  Cktholicai^iii 
there  were  in  Prussia?— (At  that  tithe-^in \H& 
•40's,—aU  Germany  still  recalled1  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Prussian  government  arid  thfc  Ar6h-' 
bishop  of  Cologne,  on  the  point  of  i!mxe!&:  ink?-* 
riageg*)  —  But  when-Frau  Lenore  learned  {hat 
by  marrying  a  noble,  her  daughter  herself  wbtfkr 
beobme  a  gentlewoman— she  manifested  sbme 
satisfaction.—"  But,r  of  course!,  you  muM  first  gtf 
to  Russia?"  M 

"Why?"  :  .*    *    '"  '  •'>' 

"\But  why  not?  To  receive  permission  frbitf 
your  emperor?"  '■" 

Sanin  explained  to  her  that  that  was  ri(k  in 
the  least  necessary  i  *  .  •.  but  thfat,  pierH^ps,;^i? 
really  would  have  to  go  to  RtosfciAf dr  «  Short  flftfe* 
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fcfuw  tito  *tetMu*||-  (*»  be  uttered  time 
hi*  tatrt  cuntneted  wiUuu  hua>— OmWi  wfe> 
waa  bpkuutf  *t  buy,  vuuktttwd  th*t  it  waAwrtcd 
«Mi  flunked  cruMau*i>  aud  th*****  tkongtatful) 
ml  lh#A  h«  wmmJIU  fcy  fc>  take  adbmntigy  of  U» 
hU%v  iu  his  uativc  UaU  to  **M  hi*  *tate  ...*■* 
wy  cow,  btf  would  bfiujf  taut*  tot  iMMMwry 

11  I  &**&  *lw  Uta  to  4*k  ywu  to  bring  me 
wuk  good  .W4a'4Umu  Uuutaiuufc  to*  * 

>ou<l   Ifrau   Lgnor*.     "  I  fc*r  thut  kfaiqr 
>vvHHkiiuJiy     tit*     tfeim,     *ud     wmdartidly 

41  %  ca'UuiUj   will  'wiug  yjon  Mm    *■*>*  tee 

oWuied  Saiiiru 

"  A*vd  tuc  a  iuocuccm  o*i>>  <uiMt*dtrai  a  aifc- 
\cr/'-  iutt:rpo*:d  $zuik*  :&**&*&  ui  i*t  mmk 
t'rom  the  adjoinu^  rouuu 

"Very  nell*  I.  will  .  .  .  M*i  **m  Mftptn 
t'ur  VaaUlsoutf/' 

"  C<>*uc,  >vh^  .so'  \*u&  ;  "-  r«jijMt*d  yr**  L*&* 
•Asux\  "  W*  art  t*lkiu£  aUwj.  t^rtou*  U 
M^t  here,  is  .uiotber  :xauu'%-  daUrid  ite 
UiJ>.  ki  You  ^y  yciu  *kli  %cii  our  •  >uiw.  Hta& 
iO*  Hal  you  •-")  -tMii  l)QO  :il*liu«*il<  La^fcyotk 
HiU  sell  the  peasauta  aUi.y  ' 

Siuiu  r\ut  a*  though  ?-%,hm  Ptt&.*;*ufaci4LiUfiiifc 
^1**  H*  rtuifcauiwixd  thai,  i  *riut£,  "ufocigc. 
-iOJC*  lifttttui  aud  h«r    i*uguktr  dy*ufc. .:afc 
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law,  which,  according  to  his  assertions,  roused  in 
him  profound  indignation,  he  had  repeatedly  m* 
sured  them  that  he  would  never  sell  his  serfs  on 
any  terms  whatever,  because  he  regarded  such 
sale  as  an  immoral  act 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  sell  my  estate  to  a:  man 
whom  I  shall  know  under  a  favourable  aspect,"— 
he  articulated,  not  without  hesitation— "or, 
perhaps,  the  peasants  themselves  will  like  to 
buy  it." 

"  That  is  the  best  of  all,"— assented  Fran  Le- 
nore,  "  If  not,  to  sell  live  people  .  .  .  ."  "Bc#* 
barit"  growled  Pantaleone,  who,  following 
Smile's  example,  had  made  his  appearance  in  the 
doorway,  shook  his  top-knot,  and  vanished. 

"It's  a  bad  business!9'— thought  S*nin  to 
himself —and  shot  a  stealthy  glance  at  Gemma. 
She  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  his  last  words. 
"  Well,  never  mind  1 "  he  thought  again. 

In  this  wise  did  the  practical  conversation  con- 
tinue almost  until  dinner-time.  Frau  Lenore 
grew  entirely  tame  toward  the  last— and  had  al- 
ready begun  to  call  Sinin  "  Dmitry,"  shook  her 
finger  affectionately  at  him,  and  promised  to 
avenge  herself  for  his  craftiness.  She  asked  a 
great  many  and  minute  questions  about  his  native 
land,  because  "that,  also,  is  very  important,"— 
demanded,  also,  that  he  should  describe  to  her  the 
marriage  ceremony,  as  the  rite  was  celebrated  in 
the  Russian  Church,  and  went  into  raptures  in 
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idrinoe  over  Gemma  in  a  white  gown,  with  a 
golden  crown  on  her  head.1 

"  For  my  child  is  a*  beautiful  aa  a  queen,"— 
she  said,  with  maternal  pride;  "  and  there  are  no 
such  kings  in  the  world  1 " 

"There  is  no  other  Gemma  in  the  world!"— 
chimed  in  Sinin. 

"  Yes ;  that  is  why  she  is— Gemma  1 "  (Every 
one  knows  that,  in  the  Italian  language,  Gemma 
signifies  "a  precious  stone— a  jewel.") 

Gemma  flew  to  kiss  her  mother. ...  It  seemed 
as  though  only  now  had  she  begun  to  breathe 
freely— and  the  burden  which  oppressed  her  had 
fallen  from  her  soul. 

And  Stain,  all  of  a  sudden,  felt  so  happy,  such 
a  childlike  merriment  filled  his  soul,  because,  lo,  it 
had  come  to  pass,  those  dreams  to  which  he  had 
surrendered  himself,  in  those  same  rooms,  had 
come  to  pass;  his  whole  being  leaped  for  joy  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  immediately  betook  himself 
to  the  shop;  he  was  irrevocably  bent  upon  serving 
behind  the  counter,  at  whatever  cost,  as  he  had 
done  several  days  previously.  ...  As  much  as 
to  say:  "  I  have  a  full  right  to  do  it  now!  for  I  'm 

*  domestic  man  now  I " 

And  he  really  did  stand  behind  the  counter, 
and  really  did  trade,  that  is  to  say,  he  sold  to  two 
little  girls  who  entered  a  pound  of  candy,  instead 

*  Golden  (glided)  crowiu  are  held  over  the  heeds  of  the  bride 
end  groom  during  the  marriage  ceremony  proper,  which  is  called 

*  crowning.*'— TEAKMJiToa. 
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of  which  he  dealt  them  out  at  least  two  pounds, 
and  took  only  half  price  from  them.  At  dinner, 
as  a  betrothed  bridegroom,  he  officially  occupied 
a  seat  next  to  Gemma.  Frau  Lenore  pursued 
her  practical  calculations,  femile  did  nothing 
but  laugh,  and  tease  Sanin  to  take  him  to  Russia 
with  him.  It  was  decided  that  Sanin  should 
set  off  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  Pantaleone 
alone  presented  a  rather  surly  aspect,  so  that 
even  Frau  Lenore  upbraided  him.— "And  yet 
thou  wert  his  second!"— Pantaleone  looked 
askance* 

Gemma  maintained  silence  nearly  all  the  time, 
but  never  had  her  face  been  brighter  or  more 
beautiful  After  dinner,  she  called  Sanin  apart 
into  the  garden  for  a  moment,  and  halting  beside 
the  bench  on  which  she, had  been  sorting  cherries 
two  days  before,  she  said  to  him;— "Do  not  be 
angry  with  me,  Dimftri;  but  I  wish  to  remind 
thee,  once  more,  that  thou  must  not  consider 
thyself  bound*  ..." 

He  did  not  allow  her  to  finish  her  sentence. ... 

Gemma  turned  aside  her  face.— "And  as  for 
what  mamma  alluded  to— thou  rememberest?— 
the  difference  of  our  religious  creeds,  so  much  for 
that!"  .... 

She  seized  a  small  garnet  cross,  which  hung  on 
her  neck  upon  a  slender  cord,  gave  a  violent 
wrench,  and  broke  the  cord— and  gave  him  the 
cross. 
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"If  I  am  thine,  then  thy  faith  it  my  faith 
alto!" 

S4nin  ■  s  eyes  were  still  wet  when  he  and  Gemma 
returned  to  the  house. 

By  the  evening,  everything  had  got  into  its 
wonted  routine*    They  even  played  tresette. 

XXXI 

S&Nin  woke  very  early  an  the  following  day. 
He  found  himself  on  the  very  apex  of  human 
felicity;  but  that  had  not  prevented  his  sleeping; 
the  question,  the  vital,  fatal  question;  how  he 
should  sell  his  estate  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
on  the  most  profitable  terms— disturbed  his  rest. 
Different  plans  crossed  in  his  head,  but  as  yet 
nothing  had  raadt  itself  clear.  He  left  the  house 
to  get  some  air,  to  freshen  himself.  He  wished 
to  present  himself  to  Gemma  with  a  project  al- 
ready prepared— not  otherwise. 

What  figure  was  that,  decidedly  heavy  and 
thick-legged,  but  neatly  clad,  walking  in  front  of 
him,  Swaying  slightly  from  side  to  side  and  limp- 
ing? Where  had  he  seen  that  nape,  overgrown 
with  tumbled  masses  of  fair  hair,  that  head,  which 
seemed  to  be  set  directly  on  the  shoulders,  that 
soft,  fat  back,  those  plump,  dangling  arms? 
Could  it  be— P6kraoff,  his  old  boarding-school 
comrade,  whbm  he  had  lost  sight  of  for  the  last 
five  years?    Sanin  overtook  the  figure  which  was 
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walking  in  front  of  him,  and  turned  round*  '.  .  . 
A  broad,  sallow  face,  tiny,  pig-tike  blue  eyes  with 
white  lashes  and  brows,  a  round,  beardless  chip— 
and  that  expression  of  the  whole  face,  indolent 
and  distrustful— yes,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  he, 
Ippolft  P61ow>ff. 

"  Is  my  star  acting  again?  "—flashed  through 
Stain's  thoughts; 

"P6Iozoff!  Ippolft  Sfdorovitch!    Is  H  thou?* 

The  figure  halted,  lifted  its  tiny  eyes,  waited  a 
little,  and  unseating  its  lips  at  last,  said  in  a  hoarse 
falsetto: 

"Dmitry  Stain?" 

" The  very  same!"— cried  Stain,  and  shook 
one  of  PolozofTs  hands;  clad  in  tight  glace 
gloves,  of  an  ash-grey  hue,  they  hung,  4s  before, 
lifeless  down  his  fat  hips.—"  Hast  thou  been  here 
long?  Whence  earnest  thou?  Where  art  thou 
staying? " 

"I  came  yesterday,  from  Wiesbaden,"— ret 
plied  P61ozoff  without  haste,— "to  make  pur- 
chases for  my  wife— and  am  returning  to  Wies- 
baden to-day." 

"  Akh,  yes  I  thou  art  married— and,  so  I  hear, 
to  such  a  beauty  I " 

P61ozoff  turned  his  eyes  away.—"  Yes,  so  fliey 
say."  ' 

Stain  burst  out  laughing.—"  I  see  that  thou 
art  still  the  same  ....  phlegmatic  fellow  as  thou 
wert  at  school." 
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"Why  should  I  dbange?" 

"And  they  say,"— added  Stain,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  word  "say,"— "that  thy  wife  is 
very  wealthy." 

"  They  do  say  that  also." 

"  And  can  it  be  that  thou  dost  not  know  that 
thyself,  Ippolit  Sidoritch?" 

"I,  brother  Dmitry  ....  Pivlovitch?— yes, 
Pivlovitehl  don't  meddle  with  my  wife's  af- 
fairs." 

"  Thou  dost  not  meddle?  Not  with  any  af- 
fairs?" 

Again  P61ozoff  turned  away  his  eyes.— "Not 
with  any,  my  dear  fellow.  She— goes  her  way 
....  well,  and  I  go  mine." 

"Whither  art  thou  bound  now?"— inquired 
Stain. 

" Nowhere,  just  at  present;  I'm  standing  in 
the  street— and  talking  with  thee;  but  when  we 
get  through,  I  shall  go  to  a  hotel— and  break- 
fast" 

"  With  me  as  company— wilt  thou? " 

"  That  is— thou  art  referring  to  breakfast? " 

"Yes." 

"Pray  do,  it  will  be  much  jollier  to  eat  to- 
gether.   Thou  art  not  a  chatterer,  I  believe? " 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Well  all  right  then-" 

P<Slozoff  moved  on.  Stain  walked  beside  him* 
And  it  occurred  to  Stain— P61ozoffs  lips  were 
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sealed  once  more,  he  puffed  and  waddled  on  in 
silence— it  occurred  to  Sanin:  how  had  that  booby 
managed  to  hook  a  rich  and  beautiful  wife?  He 
himself  was  neither  wealthy,  nor  distinguished, 
nor  clever:  in  school  he  had  borne  the  reputation 
of  an  indolent  and  stupid  boy,  and  for  his  sleepi- 
ness and  gluttony  had  borne  the  nickname  of 
"  the  slobberer."    Amazing! 

"  But  if  his  wife  is  very  rich— they  say  she  is 
the  daughter  of  some  contractor — would  n't 
she  buy  my  estate?  Although  he  says  that  he 
does  not  meddle  with  any  of  his  wife's  affairs, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  I  Moreover, 
I  will  name  a  moderate,  advantageous  price  1 
Why  not  make  the  effort?  Perhaps  this  is 
still  my  star  in  the  ascendant.  .  .  .  Done! 
I'lltryl" 

Polozoff  conducted  Sanin  to  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  Frankfurt,  in  which,  of  course,  he  al- 
ready occupied  the  best  room.  The  tables  and 
chairs  were  loaded  down  with  bandboxes,  boxes, 
bundles.  .  .  •  "All  purchases  for  Marya  Niko- 
ldevna,  my  dear  fellow! "  (Ippolit  Sidorovitch's 
wife  was  named  Marya  Nikolaevna.)  Polozoff 
sank  into  an  easy-chair,  groaned:  "  Ekh,  how  hot 
it  is!"  and  untied  his  neckcloth.  Then  he  rang 
for  the  head-waiter,  and  carefully  ordered  an 
extremely  abundant  breakfast.  "And  let  the 
carriage  be  ready  in  an  hour!  Do  you  hear,  in 
precisely  an  hour!" 
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The  head*waiter  bowed  obsequiously— and 
withdrew  in  slavish  fashion. 

Poloioff  unbuttoned  bit  waistcoat  Fran  Hit 
way  in  which  he  elevated  his  eyebrows,  panted 
and  wrinkled  hit  nose,  it  could  be  seen  that  talk- 
ing would  be  a  great  burden  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  waiting,  with  some  trepidation,  to  see 
whether  Sinin  would  force  him  to  wag  his 
tongue,  or  would  take  upon  himself  the  trouble 
of  carrying  on  the  conversation. 

Stain  understood  Ins  friend's  frame  of  mind, 
and  consequently  did  not  burden  him  with  ques- 
tions; he  confined  himself  to  the  most  indispen- 
sable; he  learned  that  he  had  been  in  the  serrice 
for  two  years  already—  (u  in  Hie  Uhlans!  just  so; 
he  must  look  well,  I  should  think,  in  that  bob- 
tailed  uniform! ")  —had  married  three  years  pre- 
viously,—and  this  was  the  second  year  he  had 
been  abroad  with  his  wife,  "  who  was  now  taking 
a  cure  for  something  or  other  in  Wiesbaden  "— 
and  then  would  set  out  for  Paris.  Stain,  on  hit 
side,  enlarged  as  little  on  his  past  life  as  on  his 
plans;  he  went  straight  to  the  principal  point- 
that  is,  he  began  to  talk  about  his  intention  to 
sett  his  estate. 

P61oaoff  listened  to  him  in  silence,  only  cast- 
ing a  glance*  from  time  to  time,  at  the  door, 
whence  breakfast  must  make  its  appearance^  At 
last  Hie   breakfast   did  make   its  appearance* 
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The  head-waiter,  accompanied  by  two  other 
servants,  brought  in  several  dishes  under  silver 
covers. 

"  Is  the  estate  in  the  Tula  government?  "—said 
Pdfozoff,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
tucked  a  napkin  into  the  collar  of  his  shirt 

"Yes." 

"In  the  Efrtm  district  ...  I  know." 

"Dost  thou  know  my  Alexyfevko?"  asked 
S£nin,  as  he  also  seated  himself  at  the  table. 

"Yes,  of  course  I  da"— P61ozoff  stuffed  a 
morsel  of  omelet  with  truffles  into  his  mouth.— 
"  M£rya  Nikoldevna— my  wife— has  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood  •  •  .  .  uncork  that  bottle, 
waiter!  The  soil  is  fairly  good—only,  the  peas- 
ants have  felled  thy  forest  And  why  art  thou 
selling  it?" 

"  I  need  the  money,  my  dear  fellow.  I  would 
sell  it  cheap.  Thou  hadst  better  buy  it  ...  by 
the  way." 

P61ozoff  gulped  down  a  glass  of  wine,  wiped 
his  mouth  with  his  napkin  and  again  set  to  chew- 
ing—slowly and  noisily. 

"  H'm-yes,"-he  said  at  last  "  I  'in  not  buy- 
ing estates:  I  have  no  capital.  Pass  the  butter. 
Perhaps  my  wife  will  buy  it  Do  thou  talk  it 
over  with  her.  If  thou  dost  not  ask  a  great  price 
—she  does  not  disdain  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  . 
But  what  asses  these  Germans  are!    They  don't 
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know  how  to  boil  fish.  What  could  be  simpler, 
apparently?  Aad  yet  they  say:  '  The  Vaterland 
must  be  united! '  Waiter,  take  away  this  abomi- 
nation P 

"Does  thy  wife  really  manage  the  property 
herself?"  inquired  Sanin. 

"  Yes.  Here,  these  cutlets  are  good.  I  recom- 
mend them.  I  have  already  tokL  thee,  Dmitry 
Pavlovitch,  that  I  don't  meddle  with  any  of  my 
wife's  affairs— and!  now  I  tell  it  to  thee  again*" 

Pokxsoff  continued  to  munch. 

"  H'm.  •  .  .  But  how  can  I  talk  it  over  with 
her,  Ippolit  Sidoritch?" 

"  Why,  very  simply,  Dmitry  Pavlovitch.  Go 
to  Wiesbaden.  It's  not  far  from  here.  Waiter, 
haven't  you  any  English  mustard?  No?  Beasts  1 
Only,  don't  lose  time.  We  are  leaving  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Permit  me,  I  will  fill  your 
glass:  the  wine  has  a  bouquet— 't  is  not  sour 
stuff." 

Foiozoff 's  face  had  grown  animated  and  crim- 
son; it  only  grew  animated  when  he  ate  ...  or 
drank. 

"  Really,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  do  that,"— 
muttered  Sanin. 

"  But  why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  all  of  a 
sudden?" 

"  That 's  it  exactly,  my  dear  fellow,  I  'in  m  a 
hurry. 

"  And  is  a  large  sum  needed?  " 
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" Yes.  I  .  .  '.  how  shall  I  tell  thee*!  lam 
planning  .  *  .  .  to  get  married." 

Polozoff  set  on  the  table  his  wine-glass*  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips.'    !      '  •  * ' 

"  To  get  married?  "—he  said,  in  a  hoarse  toice 
—hoarse  with  surprise,— laying  his  fat  hands  on 
his  belly.—4*  In  such  haste  ?  " 

"  Yes  .  .  .  very  soon." 

"  The  bride  is  in  Russia,  of  course? " 

"  No,  she  is  not  in  Russia/'  * 

"Where  then?" 

"  Here,  in  Frankfurt." 

"  And  who  is  she? " 

"  A  German ;  that  is  to  say,  no— an  Italian.  A 
resident  of  this  town."  »••*-.••-' 

"With  money?" 

"Without  money."  m 

"  So  love  is  very  strong? "  ;    .  <• 

"How  absurd  thou  art!    Yes^  it  is  strbhg."    - 

"  And  thou  needest  money  for  that?  " 

"Well,  yes  ....  yes,  yes." 

P61ozoff  swallowed  his  win*,  rinded  out  his 
mouth,  washed  his  hands,  wiped'  them  caref iilly 
on  his  napkin,  pulled  out  and  lighted  a  cigar. 
Sdnin  stared  at  him  in  silence.  •  - » 

"  There  is  one  means/'— bellowed  P61ozoff  at 
last,  throwing  back  his  head,  and  emitting  a' slen* 
defc  stream  of  smoke.—"  Go  to  my  wife-.  If  she 
takes  a  fancy,  she  will  disperse  all  thy  difficulty 
offhand." 
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"But  how  am  I  to  see  her,  thy  wife?  Thou 
sayest  that  thou  art  leaving  the  day  after  to- 
morrow?99 

P61ozoff  dosed  his  eyes. 

"  See  here,  1 11  tell  thee  something,"— he  said 
at  last,  twisting  his  cigar  about  in  his  lips*  and 
heaving  a  sigh.— "Go  home,  dress  thyself  with 
all  speed— and  come  hither.  In  an  hour  I  set  out; 
my  carriage  is  roomy— I'll  take  thee  with  me. 
That  9s  the  best  way  of  all.  But  now  1 9m  going 
to  have  a  nap.  I  must  always  have  a  nap  after 
eating,  my  dear  fellow.  Nature  demands  it— 
and  I  do  not  resist  And  do  not  thou  disturb 
me. 

S6nin  pondered  and  pondered— and  suddenly 
raised  his  head;  he  had  come  to  a  decision! 

"  Well,  very  good,  I  accept— and  I  thank  thee. 
At  half -past  twelve  I  will  be  here— and  we  will 
set  out  together  for  Wiesbaden.  I  hope  thy  wife 
will  not  be  angry.  ..." 

But  P61ozoff  was  already  snoring.  He  stam- 
mered: "Don't  disturb  me l99— waggled  his  legs, 
and  fell  asleep  like  an  infant 

Once  more  Sinin  swept  a  glance  over  his 
portly  figure,  his  head,  neck,  his  highly-elevated 
chin  as  round  as  an  apple— and,  emerging  from 
the  hotel  ...  he  wended  his  way,  with  brisk 
strides,  to  the  Roaelli  confectionery  shop.  He 
must  forewarn  Gemma. 
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XXXII 

He  found  her  in  the  shop,  with  her  mother. 
Fraii  Lenore  was  bending  over,  and  with  a  small 
folding  foot-rule  was  measuring  the  space  be- 
tween the  windows.  On  catching  sight  of  Sinin, 
she  straightened  up,  and  greeted  him  cheerily,  yet 
not  without  some  confusion. 

"Ever  since  your  words  of  yesterday,"— she 
began,— "  ideas  have  been  coursing  round  in  my 
head  as  to  how  we  can  improve  our  shop-  Here, 
now,  I  think  we  might  place  two  small  cases  with 
glass  shelves;  you  know,  that  is  the  fashion  now. 
And  then,  too.  ..." 

"  Very  good,  very  good  .  .  .  .  "  SAnin  inter- 
rupted her.— "We  must  think  over  all  that. 
.  .  .  But  come  here,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you."  He  slipped  his  arms  into  Frau  Lenore's 
and  Gemma's  arms,  and  led  them  into  the  other 
room.  Frau  Lenore  was  alarmed,  and  dropped 
the  foot-rule  from  her  hand.  Gemma  was  on 
the  point  of  being  alarmed  also,  but  took  a  closer 
look  at  Sdnin,  and  recovered  her  composure.  His 
face  was  anxious,  it  is  true,  but  it  expressed, 
at  the  same  time,  animated  courage  and  decision. 
_  He  begged  the  two  women  to  sit  down,  and 
stood  in  front  of  them— and  gesticulating  with 
his  hands,  and  ruffling  up  his  hair,  he  told  them 
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everything:  his  meeting  with  Polozoff,  his  pro- 
jected trip  to  Wiesbaden,  the  possibility  of  sell- 
ing his  estate*— "  Imagine  my  happiness,"— he 
exclaimed  at  last:  u matters  have  taken  such  a 
turn  that  possibly  1  may  not  even  be  obliged  to 
go  to  Russia!  And  we  may  celebrate  the  wed* 
ding  much  sooner  than  I  expected  P 

"  When  must  you  go?  '—asked  Gemma. 

"  This  very  day— an  hour  hence;  my  friend  has 
hired  a  carriage — he  will  take  me." 

"You  witt  write  to  u*r 

44  Immediately  t  as  soon  as  I  hare  had  a  talk 
with  that  lady-I  will  write  instantly." 

"That  lady  is  *ery  rich*  you  say?' 
(Mtitkal  Frau  Leoore. 

u Extremely!  her  father  was  a 
ami  left  her  eTerything^ 

Exerytfaung— to  her  afene?  WeOL— that  s 
fcieky  foe  you!  Only,,  took  out  dint  cheapen 
your  estate!  Re  sensible  and  firm.  Don't  get 
carried  away!  1  understand  your  wish  to  be- 
come Gemma  a  hmhanri  as  promptly  m  possible 
.  .  .  .  bull  eaufciaa*  before  aft  else!  D«  t  f arj$e* 
tfeak  the  more  cfaarly  you  aeflL your  estate,  the  mote 
wilt  remain  for  you.  two — and  for  your  children*** 

Genua*  turned  away*  and  Samn.  began  again 
to  Sourish  hi*  bamfak — "  Torn  may  fed  aanred  of 
my  eauJamit  Frau  Leao&e?  Wat  I  am  not  going: 
1»  bargain*  I  will  toll  her  the  maL  price:  if  she 
witt  gK**  * — gpofc  if  she  wilLnat — £  dent  < 
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"Are  you  acquainted  with  her— with  that 
lady?"  asked  Gemma. 

"  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  her." 

"And  when  shall  you  return?" 

"If  our  business  comes  to  nothing— the  day 
after  to-morrow;  but  if  all  goes  well,  I  may  be 
obliged  to  stay  an  extra  day  or  two.  In  any  case, 
I  shall  not  linger  a  single  moment  For  am 
not  I  leaving  my  soiil  behind  me  here?  However, 
I  have  talked  too  long  with  you,  and  I  must  run 
home  before  I  start  .  .  .  Give  me  your  hand 
fbr  luck,  Frau  Lenore— we  always  do  that  in 
Russia."  ! 

"The  right  or  the  left?" 

"The  left—it  is  nearer  the  heart.    I  will  pre- 
sent myself  the  day  after  to-morrow— with  my 
shield  or  on  itl    Something  tells  me  I  shall  re- 
turn a  victor  I   Good-bye,  my  land,  my  dear  . 
ones*  *  •  • 

He  embraced  and  kissed  Frau  Lenore,  but 
asked  Gemma  to  come  into  her  room  with  hiift 
-^for  a  moment— he  must  communicate  to  hfer 
something  very  important.  He  simply  wished  to 
take  leave  of  her  in  private.  Frau  Lenore  un- 
derstood this— and  did  not  seek  to  learn  what 
that  very  important  thing  was.  .  .  . 

Never  before  had  Sdnin  been  in  Gemma's 
chamber.  All  the  enchantment  of  love,  all  its 
fire,  and  rapture,  and  sweet  dread— fairly  flamed 
up  within  him,  and  forced  its  way  into  his*  soul, 
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at  soon  as  he  crossed  that  sacred  threshold.  .  •  . 
He  cast  a  glance  of  emotion  round  about  him,  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  dear  girl,  and  pressed  lus  face 
to  her  form  .  .  .  . 

"Thou  art  mine?'- she  whispered -"thou 
wilt  return  soon?  " 

"I  am  thine.  ...  I  will  return,"— be  re* 
peated,  sighing. 

"I  will  wart  for  thee,  my  dear  oner 

A  few  moments  later,  Stain  was  running 
along  the  street  to  his  quarters.  He  did  not  even 
notice  that  Pantaleone  had  sprung  out  of  the 
door  of  the  confectionery  shop  after  him,  all 
dishevelled— and  shouted  something  at  him,  and 
shook  his  hand,  raised  high  aloft,  and,  seemingly, 
menaced  him  with  it 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  to  one,  Stain  presented 
himself  to  Polozoff .  The  carriage  was  already 
standing  at  the  gate  of  his  hotel,  with  four  horses 
harnessed  to  it  And  catching  sight  of  Stain, 
P61ozoff  merely  said:  "Ah!  he  has  made  up  his 
mind?  "  and  donning  his  hat,  cloak  and  overshoes, 
and  stuffing  cotton  in  his  ears  although  it  was 
summer,  be  came  out  on  the  steps.  The  waiters, 
at  his  command,  arranged  all  his  numerous  pur- 
chases inside  the  carriage,  encircled  the  place 
where  be  was  to  sit  with  silken  cushions,  little 
bags,  parcels,  placed  at  his  feet  a  box  of  pro- 
visions and  tied  his  trunk  to  the  coachman's 
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P6kttoff  paid  his  reckoning  with  a  lavish  hand, 
—and  although  he  was  hoisted  from  behind,  but 
respectfully,  by  the  officious  door-porter,  he  clam- 
bered, grunting,  into  the  carriage,  took  his  seat, 
stirred  up  everything  around  him  thoroughly,  se- 
lected and  lighted  a  cigar— and  only  then  did  he 
beckon  to  SAnin  with  his  finger,  as  much  as  to 
say:  "  Get  in  also,  thou! "  Sinin  seated  himself 
by  his  side.  P61ozoff,  through  the  door-porter, 
ordered  the  postilion  to  drive  properly,  if  he 
wished  to  get  drink-money;  the  carriage  steps 
rattled,  the  door  slammed,  the  carriage  rolled  off. 

XXXIII 

Fbom  Frankfurt  to  Wiesbaden  nowadays,  by 
the  railway,  is  leas  than  an  hour's  journey;  at 
that  time,  the  extra-post  managed  to  reach  it  in 
three  hoars.  The  horses  were  changed  five  times. 
Polozoff  partly  dozed,  partly  swayed  about, 
holding  his  cigar  in  his  teeth,  and  talked  very 
little;  he  never  once  looked  out  of  the  window: 
he  took  no  interest  in  picturesque  views,  and  even 
announced  that— " nature  was  death  to  him!" 
Sinin  also  maintained  silence,  and  also  failed  to 
admire  the  views:  he  was  not  in  a  mood  for  that. 
He  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  meditations, 
memories.  At  the  posting-stations,  P61ozoff 
paid  accurately,  took  note  of  the  time  by  his 
watch,  and  rewarded  the  postilions— with  little 
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or  much— according  to  their  zeal.  At  the  jniddla 
of  thd  journey,  he  took  two  oranges  from  this  box 
of  eatables,  and,  having  chosen  the  best,  he  of-> 
fered  the  other  to  Sanin.  Sinin  gazed  intently 
at  his  fellow-traveller,  and  suddenly  burgt  out 
laughing.  ...  \-   i 

"  What  art  thou  laughing  at? " — asked  the  lat- 
ter, carefully  peeling  the  skin  from  the  orange 
with  his  short,  white  nails.  "  .  ;  t  •.  ' 

^  What  am  I  laughing  at  ?"— repeated  Stain*, 
— "  Why,  at  our  journey."  •  .   • 

"  Whiafc  of  it?  "—queried  Potozoff  j  in  his  torn,, 
dropping  into  his  mouth,  one  after  another,  the 
oblong  portions  into  wbioh  the  meat  of  an  orange 
divides. 

"  It 's  very,  queetv  Yesterday,  I  must  toafessj 
I  was  thinking  as  little  of  thee  as  of  the  Etoperor 
of  Chiha,— and  to-day  I  am  driving  With  thee;  to 
sell  my  property  to  thy  .wife,  of  whbm  I  hate  not 
the  slightest  conception."  *♦ 

"  All  sorts  of  things  happen,"— replied  P6I0-I 
sgoff*  "  If  thou  only  livest  long  enough,1— thou 
wilt  see  every  sort  of  thing.  For  irtstanoe,*  eafrsti 
thou  imagine  me  riding  as  an  ordedy«officer? 
But  I  have;  and  the  Grand  Duke  Mikhail  Pav- 
lovitch  gave  the  command :  '  At  a  trot,  that  fit 
cornet  is  to  ride  at  a  trot!    Hasteb  thy  trot  I ' "  •  i 

Sanin  scratched  behind  his  ear.     / 

"Tell  me,  please,  Ippolit  Sidoritch,  what  is 
thy  wife  like?     What  sort  of  disposition!  has 
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she?  For  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  know,  you 
sed"      .-. ".I:--  ■■.-..;. 

"It  Was  all  well  enough  for  him  to  Command: 
f  At  4  larptl ' "  —  interposed  Polozoff,  with  sudden 
vehemence,— "but  me,  how  about  me?  And  I 
thought:'  T&k£  your  r^nks  and  epaulets  to  your- 
self, I  don't  want  them!'  Yes  .  .  .thou  wert 
adklng>  about  my  wife?  What  's  my  wife  like? 
—A  human  being,  like  everybody  else.  Ddn't 
fctir  her  up— she  doesn't  like  that.  The  chief 
thing  is— talk  as)  much  as  possible  .  ...  let 
there  be  something  to  laugh  at.  Till  About  your 
lo¥e,  tfoi'instancd  JuA  and  asf  amusingly  as  pos- 
sible, you  know." 

f  "What  dost  thou  mean  by  fas  dmusingly  as 
possible'?" 

"  Why,  just  that.  For  thou  hast  told  me  that 
thou;  art  in  love,  that  thou  wishest  to  marry. 
WeU,  then,  describe  it." 

Sdnin  took  offence.— "What  dost  thou  find 
ridiculous  in  that? ,? 

1  Bfloraff  (merely  tolled  his  eyes  about  The 
juide  from'  the  orange  wds  trickling  down  his 
chin. 

"  Wii  it  thy  Wife  who  sent  thee  to  Frankfurt 
to  make  purchases?"— teked  Sdnin  a  little  while 
later. 


"  She  herself," 


'.What' were  those  purchases?" 
1  Toys,  of  course." 
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"Toy»?  buttfaoucfafldren?" 

P61ozoff  even  drew  away  from  Sdmin. — "The 
idea!  Why  should  I  have  any  children?  Femi- 
nine  gewgftwsi  .  .  .  Finery*  In  the  department 
of  the  toilet" 

"Art  thou  really  an  expert  in  that  fine?" 

"lam." 

"Bat  didst  not  thou  tell  me  that  thoa  didst 
not  meddle  with  any  at  thy  wife's  affairs?" 

"I  don't  meddle  with  anything  else.  But 
this  .  .  .  does  n't  count  Oat  of  tedium— I 
may  do  that  And  moreover,  my  wife  has 
confidence  in  my  taste.  And  I  'm  keen  at  bar- 
gaining." 

POoBoff  began  to  talk  brokenly:  he  was  al- 
ready fatigued. 

"  And  is  thy  wife  very  rich?  " 

"Yes,  die's  rich.    Only,  chiefly  for  herself  " 

"  But,  apparently,  thou  hast  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint?" 

"That's  why  I'm  her  husband.  The  idea  of 
my  not  getting  the  good  of  HI  And  I'm  a  useful 
man  to  her:  she  finds  it  an  advantage  to  have 
me !    I  'm— convenient  I " 

P61ozoff  wiped  his  face  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  panted  heavily;  as  much  as  to  say: 
"  Spare  me;  don't  make  me  utter  any  more  words. 
Thou  seest  how  difficult  it  is  for  me." 

Sinin  left  him  in  peace— and  again  plunged 
into  meditation. 
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The  hotel  in  Wiesbaden  before  which  the  car* 
riage  drew  up  smacked  of  a  regular  palace.  Lit- 
tle bells  immediately  began  to  jingle  in  its  depths, 
a  bustle  and  running  to  and  fro  arose;  comely 
men,  in  black  dress-suits,  ran  to  the  chief  en- 
trance; a  door-porter,  shimmering  with  gold, 
threw  open  the  carriage-door  with  a  flourish. 

P61oBofF  alighted  like  some  conqueror,  and  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  staircase,  all  spread  with  car- 
pet, and  perfumed.  A  man,  also  capitally-well- 
dressed,  but  with  a  Russian  face,  flew  to  meet  him 
—his  valet.  P61ozoff  remarked  to  him  that 
henceforth  he  should  always  take  him  with  him, 
—for  cm  the  day  before,  in  Frankfurt,  he,  P61o- 
zoffV  had  been  left  for  the  night  without  warm 
water  1  The  valet  depicted  horror  on  his  counte- 
nance—and, bending  alertly  down,  he  removed 
his  master's  overshoes. 

"  Is  Mdrya  Nikolrfevna  at  home?  "—asked  Po- 
lozoff. 

"  Yes,  sir.  She  is  dressing.  She  is  going  to 
dine  at  Countess  Lasunsky's." 

"Ahl  with  that  ....  Stay!  There  are  things 
yonder  in  the  carriage;  take  everything  out  thy- 
self, and  bring  them  in.  And  do  thou,  Dmitry 
Pivlovitch,"— added  P61ozoff,— "  engage  a  room 
for  thyself ,  and  come  to  me  in  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.    We  will  dine  together." 

P61aE0fF  went  his  way,  and  SAnin  asked  for 
the  plainest  room  they  had;  and  having  ad- 
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justed  his  toilet,  and  rested  a  little,  hg  betook 
himself  to  the  vast  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  his 
Transparency  (Durchlaucht),  Prihce  von  P61o-' 
zoff.  -'■■     ' 

He  found  that "  prince  "  seated  in  a  siimptuoua 
velvet  arm-chair,  in  the  middle  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent sort  of  a  salon.  Sdnin's  phlegfaiatic  f riefttf 
had  already  managed  to  take  a  bath,  and  ari<ay 
himself  in  the  richest  of  satin  dressing-gowttb?on 
his  head  he  had  set  a  crimsori  fez.  Santo  ad- 
vanced to  him,  and  surveyed  him  for  a  while. 
P61ozoff  was  sitting  motiohless  as  an  idol;  he  did 
not  even  turn  his  face  to  one  side,  he  did  not  even 
move  an  eyebrow,  he  did  not  emit  a  sound;  The 
spectacle  was;  in  very  truth,  niajesticl '  After 
having  admired  him  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  Sar 
nin  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  of  breaking 
that  sacred  silence— when  suddenly  the  doo* 
from!  an  adjoining  room  opened,  and  on*  the 
threshold  appeared  a  young,  handsome  lady,  in  a 
white  silk  gown  trimmed  with  "black  lace,  'with 
diamonds  on  her  arms  and  on  her  neck  ^- Mary  a 
Nikoldevna  Pdlozoff  in  person!  He^  Chick, 
ruddy-gold  hair  fell  on  both  sides  of  her  head— 
in  tresses  which  were  plaited  but  not  pinned  up. 

XXXIV 

"Akh,  pardon  me!"— she  said,  with  a  half -ton- 
fused,  half -mocking  smile,  instantly  seizing  tfcfe 
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end  of  ohe  plait  in  her  hand,  and  riveting  her 
large,  brilliant  grey  eyes  on  Sanin.— "I  did  not 
think  you  had  come  yet*" 

"Sanin,  Dmitry  Pivloviteh,  the  friend  of  my 
childhood,"  said  Polozoff,  as  before— not  turning 
toward  him,  and  not  rising,  but  pointing  at  him 
with  his  finger. 

"Yes,  1  know.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  already  told 
me.  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
But  I  wanted  to  ask  thee,  Ippolit  Sidoritch.  «  •  i 
My  maid  is  rather  stupid  to-day  .  . •  .  •  " 

"Topihupthyhair?" 

"Yes,  yes,  ptease.  Excuse  me,"— repeated 
Marya  Nikoldevna,  with  her  forine^  smile, 
hodding  her  hcdd  at  Sanin,  and  wheeling  swiftly 
round,  disappeared. through  the  door;  leaving  be- 
hind her  a  fleeting  but  stately  impression  df  a 
charming  neck*  wonderful  shoulders,  a  wonder- 
ful figure.         J!     .         • 

Polofcoff  rose,  and  waddling  cumbrbusly* 
passed  through  the  same  door. 
»•  Saniri  did- not;  for  one  moment,  doubt  that  his 
presence  in  "  Prince  P61oioff 's "  drawing-room 
was  known  to  its  mistress;  the  whole  trick  lay 
in  displaying  her  hair,  which  really  was  fine; 
Sdhih  even  inwardly  rejoiced  at  this  prank  on 
Madame  PolozoflTs  part:  "  If  she  wanted  to  as* 
tourid  me,"  he  said  to  himself ,  "to  shine  in  my 
predenci— perhaps,  who  knows?  she  will  be 
yieldirig  in  the  matter  of  the  jprice  of  my  tistate." 
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His  soul  was  so  filled  with  Gemma  that  all  other 
women  possessed  no  significance  whaterer  for 
him:  he  hardly  noticed  them;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  confined  himself  to  thinking:  "  Yes,  I  was  told 
the  truth:  she  is  a  lady  of  the  first  quality l" 

But  had  he  not  been  in  such  an  exceptional 
spiritual  condition,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  expressed  himself  differently:  Marya  Ni- 
koMevna  P61ozoff,  horn  Kolyshkin,  was  a  very 
remarkable  person.  Not  that  she  was  an  acknowr 
ledged  beauty:  the  traces  of  her  plebeian  origin 
were  even  quite  distinctly  visible.  Her  brow 
wais  low,  her  nose  somewhat  fleshy  and  turned  up, 
she  could  boast  neither  delicacy  of  complexion, 
ndr  elegance  of  hands  and  feet— but  what  did  all 
that  matter?  Not  before  "  a  goddess  of  beauty," 
as  Pushkin  says,  would  any  one  pause  who  met 
her,  but  before  the  powerful  witchery  of  a  bloom- 
ing feminine  body,  not  exactly  Russian,  nor  yet 
exactly  Gipsy  ....  and  he  would  not  have 
paused  involuntarily  1 

But  Gemma's  image  protected  Sinin,  like  that 
triple  armour  of  which  the  poets  sing. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Mirya  Nikolfcvna  made 
her  appearance  again,  accompanied  by  her 
spouse.  She  went  up  to  S£nin  .  .  .  and  her 
walk  was  such  that  some  eccentric  persons,  ih 
those,  alasl  already  distant  days,  would  have 
gone  out  of  their  minds  at  that  walk  alone. 
"That  woman,  when  she  comes  toward  thee, 
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seems  to  be  bringing  the  whole  happiness  of  thy 
life  to  meet  thee,"— one  of  them  was  wont  to  say. 
She  .walked  up  to  S6nin,  offered  him  her  hand, 
said  in  her  caressing  and,  as  it  were,  repressed 
voice,  in  Russian:  "You  will  wait  for  me,  will 
you  not?    I  shall  return  soon/' 

Sinin  bowed  respectfully,  and  MArya  Niko* 
llevna  disappeared  behind  the  portiere  of  the  en* 
trance  door— and,  as  she  vanished,  turned  her 
head  batk>  over  her  shoulder,— and  smiled  again, 
and  again  left  behind  her  a  harmonious  imprest- 
sion,  as  befcttfe. 

When  she  smiled— not  one,  not  two,  but  three 
dimples  made  their  appearance  on  each  cheek— 
and  her  eyes  smiled  more  than  her  lips,  than  her 
long,  rosy,  luscious  lips,  with  two  tiny  moles  on 
the  left  side. 

P61oBdff  lumbered  into  the  room,— and  again 
placed  himself  in  the  easy-chair.  He  preserved 
silence,  as  before;  but  a  strange  grin  distended, 
from  time  to  time*  his  colourless  and  already 
wrinkled  cheeks.    ; 

He  looked  like  an  old  man,  although  he  was 
only  three  years  older  than  S£nin. 

The  dinner  to  which  he  treated  his  guest 
would,  of  course,  have  satisfied  the  most  exact* 
iog  gastronomist;  but  to  Stain  it  appeared  in- 
termihable,  intolerable!  Polozoff  ate  slowly, 
"  with  feeling,  with  understanding,  with  pauses," 
bending  attentively  over  his  plate,  sniffing  at  al- 
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mtist  every  morsel:  first  he  would  rinse  but  his 
mouth  with  wine,  and  then  swallow  and  smack 
his  lijps.  .  .  And  after  the  roast,  he  suddenly  be- 
gan to  talk— but  about  what?  About  merino 
tiheep,  a  whole  flock  of  which  he  was  intending  to 
import,  and  in  such  detail,  using  constantly  di» 
mimitiYe  n6uns,  with  such  tenderness  1  After 
drinking  a  cup  of  boiling  hot  coffee,—  (he  had 
several  times  reminded  the  waiter,  in  a  tearfully- 
irritated  voice,  that  he  had  been  served  on  the 
previous  evening  with  cold  coffee — cold  as  ice  I)  — 
and  having  bitten  off  the  tip  of  a  Havana  cigar 
with  his  yellow,  crooked  teeth— he  relapsed  into 
a  doae>  after  his  custom,  to  the  great  joy  of  Sa- 
nta, who  began  to  walk  back  and  forth,  with  in* 
audible  footsteps,  on  the  soft  carpet— and 
dream  about  how  he  would  live  with  Gemma, 
and  with  what  news  he  should  return  to  her.  P6- 
kaoff,  however,  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,— he  had  slept  only  an 
hour  and  a  half,— and  having  drunk  a  glass  of 
iced  seltxer  water,  and  swallowed  about  eight 
spoonfuls  of  preserves,  Russian  preserves,  which 
his  valet  brought  to  him  in  a  dark-green,  genuine 
"Kieff  "'  glass  jar,  and  without  winch,  as  he  said, 
he  could  not  exist— he  fixed  his  puffy  eyes  on 
Sanin  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  like 
to  play  at  "fooT  with  him?2  Sanin  gladly  a*- 

*Tbe  pwacr^s  wm&t  m  KJrff  are 
•A  w?  »pfc  cud  &am 
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denied;  he  was  afraid  that  Polozoff  might  beginf 
to  talk  about  the  rams  again,  arid:  about  eWe 
lambs,  and  nice  little  fat  sheep-tails.  Host  andf 
guest  went  into  the  drawing-room,:  the  waiter: 
brought  cards,— and  the  game  began,  not  for 
money,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mdrya  Nikolaevna  found  them  at  this  inno- 
cent diversion,  when  she  returned  from  CounteM 
Lasunsky's* 

She  laughed  aloud,  as  soon  as  she  entered  th^ 
room,  and  caught  sight  of  the  cards,  and  the  out* 
spread  Vombre  table.  Sdnin  sprang  up  from  his 
seat,  but  she  exclaimed:  "  Sit  down,  go  on  play- 
ing.—I  will  change  my  gown,  and  return  to  you  " 
-H-andlagAin  vanished,  rustlirig  hfcf  dres&  and 
drawing  off  her  gloves  as  she  went.  -.•■',.".    •        * 

She  did,  in  fact,  return  very  soon.  She  had 
changed  her  festive  ar/ay  for  a  full,  loose  silk 
gown,  of  lilac  hue,  with  open,  hanging  sleeves;  a 
thick;  twisted  c6rd  encircled  her  ttaist*  Site 
seated  herself  beside  her  husband, — and  waiting 
until  he  had  been  beaten,  she  said  to  him:  "  Come* 
Puff y*  that  will  do!"—  (at  the  word  "Puffy," 
Sdnin  atst  a  glande  of  surprise  at  her— and  she 
smiled  .back  gaily,  answering  his  glance  with  a 
glance,  and  displaying  all  the  dimples  in  heu 
cheeks) 4-" that  will  do;  I  see  that  thou  art 
sledpyi  kiss  my  hand,  tod  go  to  bed;  Mr.  Sank* 
andJ  Will  that  together."  "/ 

"  I  'm  not  sleepy,"— said  Polozoff,  rising  hum 
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beringly  from  his  chair,—"  bat  *a  for  going  to  bed 
-I'll  go,  and  111  kiss  thy  hand/*  She  offered 
him  her  palm,  without  ceasing  to  anile  and  to! 
glance  at  Sfain. 

P6booff  also  glanced  at  him— and  went  off* 
without  saying  good  night. 

'-Come,  tell  me  your  story,  tell  tne,"— said 
Mitya  NikoMevna  with  animation,  placing  both 
bare  elbows  simultaneously  on  the  table,  and  im- 
patiently tapping  the  nails  of  one  hand  against 
the  nails  of  the  other.— "  Are  you  really  going  to 
be  married,  as  I  am  told? " 

As  she  uttered  these  wards,  M£rya  NikoUerna 
even  inclined  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  in  order 
{hat  she  might  look  Stain  the  more  intently  and 
keenly  in  the  eye, 

XXXV 

Madame  Podozoff's  free  and  easy  behaviour 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  disconcerted  Stain 
at  first— although  he  was  no  novice,  and  had  al- 
ready tubbed  up  against  people— if  in  that  very 
freedom  and  familiarity  he  had  not  discerned 
another  good  omen  for  his  enterprise.  "  1 11  hu- 
mour the  caprices  of  this  wealthy  lady,"— he  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind,— and  answered  her  with 
an  unconstraint  equal  to  that  with  which  die  had 
put  the  question:— "  Yes,  1 9m  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 
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"To whom?   To  a  foreigner?" 
.  "Yes." 
"  You  have  not  known  her  long?    In  Frank* 

furt?r 

"Exactly  so." 

"  And  who  is  she?    May  one  inquire?  " 

"  One  may.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  confec- 
tioner." 

Mfaya  Nikol£evna  opened  her  eyes  very 
widely,  and  elevated  her  brows. 

"Why,  that  is  delightful,"-she  said  in  a 
drawling  tone— "that's  splendid!  I  had  sup- 
posed that  there  were  no  longer  any  such  ypung 
men  as  you  in  the  world.  The  daughter  of  a  con- 
fectioner I" 

"I  see  that  that  surprises  you/'— remarked 
SAnin,  hoi  without  dignity;  "but,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  none  of  those  prejudices  .  •  ••'.  " 

"In  the  first  place,  that  does  not  surprise  me 
in  Hie  feait,"— interrupted  M£rya  Nikolievna— 
"  I  have  no  prejudices  either.  I  myself  4m  the 
daughter  of  a  peasant.  Hey?  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  that 
here  is  4  man  who  is  toot  afraid  to  loVe.  For  you 
do  love  her,  I  suppose?  " 

"Yes." 

*'  1b  she  very  handsome?  " 

Sdnin  winced  a  little  at  this  last  question*  .  *  . 
However,  there  was  no  drawing  back  now. 

"You  know,  M£rya  NikoMevna/^he  began 
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— "  that  to  every  man  the  face  6f  his  beloved  ap- 
pears superior  to  all  others;  but  my  bride  is  a 
genuine  b*auty." 

"  Really?  In  what  style?  the  Italian?  the  an* 
tique?" 

"  Yes;  she  has  very  regular  features."  ■  ■■ 

"  Have  you  her  portrait  with  you? " 

"No!"  (At  that  date,  there  was  no  idea  of 
such  a  thing  as  photographs.    Daguerreotypes 
had  hardly  begun  to  be  generally  known*) 
-  ''Whatishernatae?" 

"  Her  naime  is— Gemma." 

"And  what  is  yours?" 
-'  ^Dmftry^  •«  •'     ! 

"And  your  patronymic?" 
!    "Pdvlovitch." 

^Doyou  know,"~said  MArya  Nikolaevna, 
still  in  the  same  drawling  tone,—"  I  like  you  very 
much,  Dmftfy  Pdvlovitch.  You  must  be  a  fine 
man.  Com£  give  ine  your  hand.  Let  us  be 
friends.*' 

•'She  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  with  her 
bekufcifid,-  #hite,  strong  fingers.  Her  hand 
*ras  •  sbmewhat  smaller  than  his — but  much 
warmer  and  smoother,  and  softer  arid  more 
feminine. 

"  Only,  do  you  know  what  has  come  into  my 
head?"  •  '  ■• 

"What?" 

"  Ycwi  will  not  be  angry?    No?    She  is  your 
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betrothed  bride,  you  say.    But  is  that  •'  .UVis 
that  imperatively  necessary?"         '  »"■«•' 

S£nin  frowned.— "I  do  not  understand  ^ou, 
Mdiya  Nikoteevna."   ■  i       ' 

Mfirya  Nikoldevtiai  broke  into  ai  soft  laugh /- 
and  shaking  her  head,  she  tossed  tack  her  hair, 
which  had  fallen  overlher  face.— "Positively — 
he  is  charming,"-^  she  said,  inf  a  half -thoughtful, 
half -absent-minded  wajr.—'?  A.*  knight!  J  After 
that,  just  believe,  if  you  will,  the  people  who- 
assert  that  all.  the  idfealists  have  died  out!"     .; 

M6ryd  Nikoldevhftt  all  this  white*  .had  been/ 
talking  Russian  in  a  vtbnderfully-piitfe,  genuine 
Moscow  language^- of  a  popular  not  a  noble 
cast.  • l:  ;...;•     :«  -i 

"  You  certainly  must  have  beien  reared  at  hbme, 
in  an  old-fashioned,  God-fearing  faibily?  *  To 
What  government  do  you  belong  f "  ; 

"Tula."  f         ^        f 

"Well!  then  we' are  pigs  of  the  sarbe  troughs 
My  father.  .  •«  .  Of  course, f.yoik  know,  whb.aky 
fatherwas?"  .■      '  '•' 

"Yes,tknow."  '> 

*'He  was  born  in  Tula.  .  *.  He  was; a  Tula 
man.  Well,  very  good."  (Mary a  Nikolaevnft 
pronounced  that  "Very  good"  in  pfetty-rburgher 
fashion,  with  deliberate  intent— thus:  ifhhtr* 
*h6o.)1    "  Well>  now  let 's  get  to  business." 

1  The  usual  pronunciation  would  be  khoroshd—with  the  first 
two  oV  reicmrillng  a'#.—sT»AirwjiToi.  ■*, 
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«t  I 


;  That  ia  .  .  .  what  da  you.  mean  fcy  getting 
to  business?  What  are  you*  fkasad  to  design** 
by  that*" 

MArya  Niko&evna  narrowed  he&  eyoa.— 
u  Why,  wbat  did  you  coma  Uiti^rfiar?^  (When 
she  narrowed  her  eyes*  their  eKpnaauvL  bscama 
very  caressing  and  somewhat  moeking;  but  when, 
ska  opened  them,  to  their  full  extent*  in  tbein 
brilliant,  ahnoafc  chilly  gkam,  there  shone  fart* 
sosMthing  evil  .  .  .  .  something  menacing,  Esk 
pecial  beauty  waa  imparted  to  her  eyes  by.bereycr 
brows,,  which  were  thitfc  ra*her  cteae  together, 
genuine  sable  brows*)  "Da  you  wish  me  to  buy* 
your  estate?  You  need  mc^y  for  your  weddmgi 
Isn't  that  the  case? " 

4<Yes>  I  do  need  money." 

"  And  do  you  require  much? " 

"For  my  first  needs,  I  might  content  myself 
with  a  few  thousand  francs.  Your  huaband  is 
acquainted  with  my  etfaj&t  You  might  consult 
with  him,— and  I  would aak  alow  price." 

Mary  a  Nikol&evna  moved  her  head  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left.— "  In— the- fmt—piace"  she 
began,  pausing  between,  her  word*,  tapping  the 
flaps  of  Stain's  coat  with  her  fingers—"  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  consult  my  husband*  unlesait  be  in 
regard  to  my  toilet— he's  a  fine  hand  at  that; 
and,  in— the— second— place,  why  do  you  say 
that  you  would  set  a  low  price  on  it?  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  are  in 
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love,  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice.  ...  I  will 
accept  no  sacrifices  from  you.  How  would  tfaia 
do!  Instead  of  encouraging  .  .  •  well*  how  can 
I  best  express  it?  nohle  sentiments  in  you,  I  am 
to  strip  you  hare  as  a  linden-tree,  ami?1  That 
is  not  my  habit  When  it  so  happens,  I  do  not 
spare  people— only,  it  is  not  in  that  way/' 

Stinin  could  in  no  wise  understand  whether  she 
waa  laughing  at  him,  or  talking  seriously,  and 
merely  thought  to  himself:"  Oh,  yes,  one  most  be 
on  the  alert  with  thee!" 

A  servant  entered  with  a  Russian  samor  £r,  a 
tea-service,  cream,  rusks,  and  so  forth,  and  * 
large  tray,  set  out  all  these  blessings  on  the  table 
between  S4nin  and  Madaitae  Pdloaoff,— and 
withdrew; 

She  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  tea*—"  You  will 
not  disdain  it?  "—she  asked,  dropping  the  sugar 
into  the  cup  with  her  fingers,  although  the 
sugar-tongs  lay  there  at  hand 

"  Good  gracious,  nol  .  .  .'  From  such  a  lovely 
hand. 

-  He  did  not  finish  the  phrase,  and  almost  choked 
himself  with  a  mouthful  of  tea,  while  she  gased 
attentively  and  brightly  at  him. 

"  I  mentioned  a  low  price  for  my  estate,"— he 
went  on,— "because,  as  you  are  now  abroad,  I 

1  The  linden  is  stripped  of  its  bark  to  make  plaited  pc***nt-eUp- 
ptrs,  bath  sponges,  and  niat-sacks— conespoadins;  to  burlaps— Id 
which  everything  from  cherries  to  sheet-iron  is  wrapped. —Teaks- 
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cannot  asstuoe  tfcat  yon  tare 
audi  »  wotfiusioi^  1  feel  myself  tifart  tfcr 
•  .  .  <w  pmrekiw  oi  aft  estate*  cuter  audi 
tows—  i&  somHftjfiy  iWrm— ij  aad  tka*  1  ovght 

to  take  thai  ifcto  raaaaiuwlioak.^ 

Sttnia  beeaaie  cwaJ^w*^  and  tafr  li*  femi.  but 

iiarva  XikolitaraA  taned  tazfc  gjMgtijy 
the  back  ofi  km  obauv  crossed!  Iter ; 
afe  him,  witfe*  tfie  ^w  iuteoA  aadl  b&MtmtL 
m  befws.    At*  ltti&  lto  oeaaiaJi  ageaJtiiigt 

"  Never,  mlndb  gp  ooi  gp<  on,  talking* ' 
said*  a*  though, sowing!  to, hia> aaaatamwK:  'I  am 
listening  t»  yQur-Ii  ftndi  ib  agmaahla  to.  listen*  to 
you;  speak  on,M 

Sanin  hsgan  tp  describe  hia,  estate*,  the  munihor 
of  devyatirw* l  it  contain**!*  where  it;  wa*,»tuateeti, 

and  what  profit*  coujii  l*  dwiwdl  frem*  ife .. 

he  even  alluded  to  the  p^turtsqufc  1  ovation  i  all  tite- 
manor*bouse;  and  Mwya  ^koifev^jgao^iaiidi 
gazed  at  him,  with  ev^riiM?e«jyu)£>totfj^^ 
intentness,  and  her  lips  moved  isligbtfyv  wititautt 
a  smile:  she  was  bating  them.  He  felt  awtotwoti. 
at  last;  he  relapsed  into*  sikue*  far,  tta  sMendi 
time. 

"  Dmitry  Pavlovitd*1  be&uu  Hwya:  >fifauifc 
evna— and    grew    pensive.  .  .  .     I)*Utay\  H4v-- 
lovitch,M— she  repeated.—  "  See.  here.:  I.vmiCQBt* 
vineed  that  the  purchase  of  your  estate,  would  h& 
a  very  profftahle  affair  fox  me,  ao4  thajk  we  shtalt 

1  A  dtsyatina  is  3.70  acres.-   Tft***LAXtW». 
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come  to  an  agreement;  but  you  must  give  me  two 
days,— yes,  two  days'  grace.  You  can  bear  sep- 
aration from  your  betrothed  for  a  couple  of  days, 
I  suppose?  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  against 
your  will— I  give  you  my  word  of  honour.  But  if 
you  now  need  five  or  six  thousand  francs,  I  am 
ready  to  lend  them  to  you,  with  great  pleasure— 
and  we  will  settle  the  account  later  on." 

Sdnin  rose.— "I  must  thank  you,  Marya  Ni* 
kobievn*,  for  your  kind  and  amiable  readiness  to 
be  of  service  to  a  man  who  is  almost  a  stranger 
to  you.  .  .  .  But  if  you  imperatively  iAsist,  thai 
I  prefer  td  await  your  decision  as  to  my  estate— 
I  will  remain  here  tw6  days." 

"  Yes;  I  do,  Dmitry  Pavlovitch.  And  will  it 
be  very  oppressive  for  you?    Very?    Tell  me.V 

"  I  love  my  betrothed,  Marya  Nikolievna— it 
is  not  easy  for  me  to  b?  parted  from  her." 

"  Akh,  you  man  of  gold  I  "—ejaculated  M6rya 
Nikolaeviia  -with  a  sigh.  "I  promise  hot  to 
Wtary  you  too  mufch.    Ate  you  gofag? " 

*  It  is  late,"— remarked  Sanin.    • 

"Atid  you  inust  rest  after  the  journey— And 
frfcm  the  game  at  'fool'  with  my  husband. 
TeU  tike— are  you  and  Ippolft  Sidoritch,  my  hus* 
band;  great  friends? " 

"We  were  brought  up  in  the  same  b&arding- 
sthooh" 

"  And  was  he  like  that  then?  " 

"Like  what? "^inquired  S£nin. 
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\Ur\*  Niiv4*c\u4  *uAta*fcy  Wwrt  oak 
ua#*  ami  Uu^hvvl  until  i**  vtofe  A*»t 
sua*  vai&<aA  bcr  h-UKlk^cvWf  ko  fair  ftp**  row  fa 
bcr  cJwix*     jlu4  >**i>ui#  **  mtfe  feftigutf,  i 

U»  :ao:ru*v:.  Ju  vug,  1w*w:  "•  '-  4ttl*  vRtHM 
'tiiu.  Hifj  ^iiu^viii  Wiu  l*  to  ifufataJi  to*  wt 
a:ul.  pcxvxivcd,  tjmh  ^  }^  vilUtytytuji  lift*  lllUf  1 
^hvui  unci  'lio;^,  .v»iM!  >HHi!  rilwvwr  taflbt ' 
Uind  'ht  'Huul,  ^h*  ^U*i  stfNvnt'jfi  'htr 
VJ  hack  ivlluoits  .ii  1ku'  >iHnUUtt>~  4puit? 
».vs.sihlt  'iot  \  xc&i  KJ*jfeig£  'i)*f:  ^u-  mm*  (iff 
Ive*  .inn*  iut  *i*ui;  r*&w^  vw^  <*jcrt*imnip£ 
'Vdutii'ul. 

wUiti^hi.     lie  <d'z   \i  'aa    ^Adt  *Hi*iiit^  r€k   "ttflh 
.  Itijiiiia.""     'ie  Luid  htr  ..  v  u\y  teu)^    •tvidixawaa 

lu-ktcu  :hjeii\  m  'is  *vu  et^na^  -au  m*te 
>  appointing  a  :ryst  r'ur<c  tUjMituu&u  .  • .  '<  wife} 
*.iixt.  wiuniatniu  H,iii;.s.  'to  !i  -Jhu  i:i«mr- 
j^,  lit.  ijok  ■bat  ieitai"  r;j  "•it,  ^kM^  'Utt^ctit  !?T 
<i<s\l  .  1  #ut  ,.;:irda"i  i  ''it.  .'vuriiiuic*  wfare  «:tMir 
.i..sio  -^^  Irtiiuy  nayuig.  Tbttfe  w^mf.:?**. 
L«;^ie  .-a  :  tu  i'«  scoui  for  a  -.time  u  *  wmtu  ■  titlk 
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arbour  in  which  die  orchestra  was  located,  listened 
to  a  potpourri  from  "Robert  le  DkMe,"— and 
after  drinking  coffee,  he  betook  himself  to  a 
lonely  side-alley,  sat  down  on  a  bench,— and  fell 
into  thought. 

The  handle  of  a  parasol  tapped  him  briskly— 
and  rather  vehemently — on  the  shoulder.  He 
Started.  .  .  .  In  front  of  him,  in  a  light-green 
barege  gOwn,  a  white  tulle  hat,  and  suede  gloves, 
fresh  and  rosy  as  a  summer  morning,  but  with  the 
softness  of  untroubled  slumber  not  yet  vanished 
from  her  movements  and  her  glance,  stood  Mirya 
Nikol&vna, 

"  Good  morning/'  said  she.  "  I  sent  far  you 
this  morning,  but  you  had  abeady  gbfce  but  I 
have  only  just  drunk  my  second  glass— they 
make  me  drink  the  witter  here,  yop  know-r-God 
knows  why  .  .  .  tan  not  I  well?  And  so  I  must 
walk  for  a  whole  hour.  Will  you  be  my  com* 
peuiqp?   And  then  we  will  drink  coffee."  ;.      ; 

"I  have  already  drunk  mine,"— said  Sinifl, 
rising;  "but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  walk  with 
you.  )       tli 

cc  WeB,  then  giye  me  your  arm.  .■«..•  Have  00 
fear;  yoqr  betrothed  is  not  here— sfre  will  not  set 

Sinin  smiled  constrainedly.  He  experienced 
an  unpleasant  sensation  every  time  that  M&rya 
Nikp]£evna  mentioned  Gemma.  Nevertheless, 
he  bowed  hastily  and  obediently  .  .  .  .  Miry* 
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Nikolrfevna's  arm  sank  slowly  and  softly  on  his 
arm,— and  slid  along  it,  and,  as  it  were,  clung 
to  it. 

"  Let  us  go  in  this  direction,"— she  said  to  him, 
throwing  her  open  parasol  over  her  shoulden 
"  I  dm  quite  at  home  in  this  park:  I  will  lead  you 
to  the  pretty  spots.  And  do  you  know  what  (she 
frequently  used  these  words)  *- "  you  and.  I  will 
not  talk  about  that  purchase  now;  we  will  discuss' 
it  thoroughly  after  breakfast;  but  now  you  must 
tell  me  about  yourself  .  .  .  that  I  may  know 
with  whbm  I  am  dealing.  And  afterward,  if  you 
like,  I  will  tell  you  about  myself.  Do  you 
agree  ? " 

*  "But,  M&rya  Nikoldevna,  what  interest  can 
you  take  .  .  .  •  " 

"Stop,  stop.  You  did  not  understand  me 
rightly.  I  do  not  wish  to  flirt  with  you." ^-l 
Mdrya  Nikoldevna  shrugged  her  shoulders; — 
"  He  has  a  bride  like  an  antique  statue,  and  I  will 
flirt  with  him  1  But  you  have  wares— and  I  Am  a 
merchant.  And  I  want  to  know  what  wares  you 
have.  Come,  then,  show  what  they  are  like  I  'I 
want  t<i 'know,  not  only  what  I  am  buying,'  but 
the  persbn  from  whom  I  am  busying.  That  was 
my  father's  rule.  Come,  begin.  .  .  Well,  if  hot 
with  your  childhood— here  now— have  you  been 
long  abroad?  And  where  have  you  been  up  to 
the  present  time?  Only,  walk  more  slowly-^ 
thfere  is  no  need  for  us  to  hurry." 
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"  I  came  hither  from  Italy,  where  I  spent  sev- 
eral  motiths."      ' 

"  And  everythihg  Italian  has,  evidently,  a  spe- 
cial attraction  for  you?  'Tis  strange  that  you 
did  not  find  the  object  of  your  affections  there. 
Are  you  fond  of  art?  of  pictures?  or  are  you 
itaore  fond  of  music?" 

'   "lam  fdnd  of  art.  .  .  .  And  I  love  all  that  is 
•beautiful." 
.••?  And  music?" 

"  And  music  also." 

"And  I  ddn't  love  it  at  all.  Only  Russian 
songs  please  me— and  that  in  the  country,  vk 
springs— with  dancing,  you  know.  .  .  .  Red  cot- 
ion  gowns,  pearl  fringes  on  the  headdresses,  the 
young  grass  in  the  pastures,  an  odour  of  smoke 
*'■■*! »j  splendid!  But  the  question  is  not  of  me. 
Speak, narrate," ' 

M&tya  Nikolaevna  rambled  on,  and  kept 
glancing  at  Sanin.  She  was  tall— her  face  dame 
almost  on  a  level  with  his  face. 

He  begah  to  narrate— at  first  reluctantly, 
buriglingly— but  afterward  he  talked  a  great 
deal,  even  chattered.  M&rya  Nikolaevna  listened 
inivrfyclevierwiy;  and  moreover,  she  appeared 
to  be  so  frank  herself  that  she  involuntarily 
evoked  frankness  in  others;  :  She  possessed  that 
great  gift  of  " familiarity "— le  terrible  dan 
ie  la  famiUaHU,— to  which  Cardinal  Retz  al- 
hides.     Sinin  talked  about  his  travels,  his  so- 
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be  exclaimed,  with  a  sour  visage.  "I  was  just 
about  to  drink  coffee  without  thee."  ■ 
>  "Never  mind,  never  mind,"  —  responded 
(Mirya  Nikolaevna  gaily.— "Art  thou'  angry? 
That's  healthy  few  thee:  otherwise,  thou  wouldst 
congeal  altogether.  Here,  I  have  brought  a 
guest*  Ring  at  onceJ  Let  me  drink  coffee-^the 
very  best  coffee— in  Saxony  cups,  on  a  snow-- 
white table-cloth!" 

She  threw  off  her  hat,  her  gloves,  and  clapped 
her  hands.  P61ozoff:  darted  a  sidelong  glande  at 
her.  •  ■.....; 

"  What  made  you  gallop  about  so  long  to-day, 
M&rya  Nikoiievna?"— he  said,  in  an  undertone. 

"  That  5  no  affair  of  yours,  Ippolft  SSdoritch! 
Ring  the  belli  Sit  down,  Dmitry  Pivlovitch— 
and  drink  coffee  for  the  second  time!  Akh!  how 
jolly  it  is  to  give  orders!  There  is  no  other  plea- 
sure on  earth!" 

"When  people  obey,"— growled  her  husband 
again. 

"  Precisely,  when  people  obey  I  That 's  why  I 
find  it  jolly.  Especially  with  thee.  Is  n't  that  so, 
Puffy?    And  here  comes  the  coffee." 

On  thle  huge  tray  with  which  the  waiter  made 
his  appearance,  lay  also  the  theatrical  programme. 
M&rya  Nikolaevna  seized  it. 

"A  draina!"— she  ejaculated  with  indigna- 
tion:—"German  drama.  Never  mind;  that's 
better  than  German  comedy.    Order  a  box  to  be 
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engaged  for  me— a  baignoire— or  no  .  .  .  tb© 
Fremden-loge  will  be  better,"^- she  said  to  the 
waiter.  "  Do  you  hear:  the  Fremden-loge,  with- 
out fail!" 

"  But  what .  if  the  Fremden-loge  •  is  already 
taken  by.  his  Excellency  the  town-director— 
(Seine  Excellent*  der  Herr  Stadt-Director)  ?"— 
the  waiter  ventured  to  observe. 

"Give  his  Excellency  ten  thalefs— and  let  me 
have  the  box!   Do  you  hear! " 

The  waiter  bowed  his  head  submissively  and 
sadly. 

"  Dmitry  Pivlovitch,  will  you  go  to  the  theatre 
with  me?  the  German  actors  are  horrible,  4- but 
you  will  go.  .  .  .  Yes?  Yesl  How  amiable  you 
are!  Thou  wilt  not  go,  wilt  thou,  Puffy?" 
.  "As  thou  commandest/'— said  P61ozoff  into 
his  cup,  which  he  was  raising  to  his  mouth. 

"Dost  know  what;  stay  here.  Thou  always 
fallest  asleep  in  the  theatre,— ahd  thou  under-» 
standest  German  badly.  This  is  what  .thou  hadst 
better  do:  write  a  reply  to  the  steward— thou  re- 
memberest,  about  our  mill  .  .  about  the  peas- 
ants' grinding.  Tell  him  that  I  won't,  I  won't, 
I  won't  1  There's  occupation  for  thee,  for  the 
whole  evening." 

"  I  obey,"— remarked  Pokwoff. 

"  Well,  very  good  iadeed.  Thou  art  a  clever 
dear.  And  now,  gentlemen,  seeing  that  we  have 
mentioned  the  steward*  let  us  discuss,  pur  main 
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business.  As  soon  as  the  Waiter  has  cleared  tfafe 
table,  you  shall  tell  us  everything  about  your  es* 
tate,  Dmitry  -PAvlovitch— what,  how,  at  What 
price  you  will  sell  it,  how  much  earnest ^money 
you  want  in  advance,— in  a  word,  everything! " 
("  At  last! '*  thought  Sdnin,-"  Aank  God! ")  ._ 
"  You  have  already  communicated  to  me  some 
details;  you  described  yoor  park  splendidly,  I  fe* 
roembtr-^but  Puffy  was  not  present.  .  ;  '■.  Let 
him  hear  about  it— he  always  finds  some  fault! 
It  is  v^ry  pleasant  to  me  to  think  that  I  can  htelp 
on  your  marriage— and  I  promised  you  that  we 
would  occupy  ourselves  with  you  after  breakfast; 
and  I  always  keep  my  promises;— isn't  that 'so* 
IppplitSfdoritch?" 

PolozofF  rubbed  his  face  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand.—"  What  is  true  is  true;  you  deceive  ho 
one." 

"Never!  and  I  never  will  deceive  any  ;one. 
Comev  Dmitry  PAvlovitch,— state  the  case,  as  we 
express  ourselves  in  the  senate." 

XXXVII 

SAnin  set  to  work  to  "state  the  case,"— that- is[ 
to  describe  his  estate  again,  for  the  second  time* 
but  on  this  occasion,  without  touching  on*  the 
beauties  of  nature— and  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pealing to  P61ozoff  for  confirmation  of  th^» 
"facts    and    figures"    quoted.  !    But :  P61o*>ffi 
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merely  grinned  and  shook  his  head-^  whether  ih 
approbhtitin  or  disapprobation  was  a  point  which, 
apparently,  the  devil  himself  could  not  have  de* 
termined/1.  However,  Mfoya  Nikolievna  did  ndt 
lieedhis  sympathy*  She  displayed  sudi  commer- 
cial and  administrative  capacities  as  could  but 
evoiqe  draakeinent  1  The  most  pdtty  details  of  estate 
mstnfcgcmeiit  were  excellently  ivell  known  to  her? 
she  put  accurate  questions  about  everything,  she 
ventured  irito  everything;  her  every  Word  hit  the 
mark,  placed  the  dot  directly  on  the  t.  SAnin  had 
not  anticipated  such  an  examinatioh :  he  had  n6t 
pvepazpd  himself i  And  this  examination  lasted 
for  a  whole  hour  and  a  half.  >  S6hin  ekperienqed 
aU  the  sensations  of  a  criminal  on  trial,  seated  on 
the  narrow  bench  before  a  stern,  a  kedn  judge. 
"  Why,  tins  is  an  inquisition  1 "  he  whispered  anx+ 
ioudy  to  himself .  M&ya  Nikol&vna  laughed 
the  whole  time,  as  though  shfe  were  jesting:  bdt 
Sdnin  derived  no  relief  from  that;  and  when,  in 
the  course  of  the  'Mnqmtition,"  it  Appeared' that 
he  did  not  understand  quite  clearly  the  words 
'*n£utitferi w  and  "  tillage <  Vbe  fairly  broke 
into*  perspiration.     *  .  ' 

■  ■ fl  Well,  very  good  1  "—said  Mdrya  Nikolaevna 
decisively  fit  last.  "  Now  I  know  about  your  es- 
tate. Y  What  price  do  you  fix  per  soul? "  (At 
thdttime,  as  every  one  knows,  the  price  of  estates 
was  fixed  icdording  to  the  number  of  serfs.) 
; u  Why :,;r ■•  i- .  I  think  .  *  .1  cannot  take  Ies$ 
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than  five  hundred   rubies"— articulated 
with  difficulty.      ^Oh,  Faataie*ue, 
where  art  thou  I    Here  s  the  point  where 
shoukiftt  have  cried  out  once  book:  "  Barbari'" ) 

Mary  a  N'ikolaevua  rolled  her  eyes  heavenward, 
as  though  absorbed  in  thought. 

"Certainly,1  -ahe  said  at  laat.  "That  price 
seeuis  to  iuc  uoohjeotionahk.  Rut  1  atipulatad 
for  two  days1  grace,— and  you  muat  wait 
marrow.  I  thiak  we  AaU  came  to 
then  you  shall  aay  how  much  cmth  down  yoa 
Rut  no\\,biuia  a**/"— abe  interpolated*] 
ing  thai  Saniu  was  on  the  point  of 
reply.—  We  have  ttnrapjprf  onrarivaa 
with  the  despicable  metal  ...  a  4mmm  U*  *f- 
foititti  Do  you  know  what;  I  will  let  you  go 
now  .  .  .  .  "  (she  glanced  at  an  enaautlkd  watch 
which  was  thru*t  into  bar  belt) 
three  o'clock  ...  1  suuat  give  yum  time  to 
Go.  play  at  roulette-" 

'  I  never  pky  at  gamhfag  gaam" 
Sanin. 

:i  Realfr :  why.  you  «e  Ike  pink  atf  paifactian! 
Bu;  I  ij  noi  play  either,  ft  i&  foefcifc  to 
one's  money  to  the  wiaiia— aa  *  cartamjfr. 
go  into  the  gj«aiijgrroow>  look  aA  ft* 
mies.  There  are  some  very  jwwiiing  >oaa  Tftane 
:s  one  old  wouua  there,  wihb.  a,  gridi  ohm**  <«  bar 
forehead*  and moustaches—  a> mawaLl'  Ot»at"ottr 
princes  is  there— he  s  nice,  also*    A  raajatfiit  tlgr 
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me,  a  nose  like  an  eagles  beak,  and  he  puts  on  a 
thaler— and  crosses  himself  on  the  sly  tinder  his 
waistcoat.  Read  the  newspapers,  walk  about,  in 
short,  do  whatever  you  like.  .  •  .  And  at  three 
o'clock  I  shall  expect  you  .. .  .  .  de  pied  ferme. 
We  must  dine  early.  The  theatre  with  these  ri- 
diculous Germans  begins  at  half -past  six."— She 
offered  him  her  hand.— "  Sans  rancnne,  rittt-cc 

"Good  gracious,  M6rya  Nikolievna,  why 
should  I  be  vexed  with  you? " 

"  Because  I  have  beat  torturing  you.  Wait, 
I'll  do  it  in  a  different  way9'— die  added,  nar- 
rowing her  eyes,— and  all  her  dimples  came  into 
sight  simultaneously  in  her  flushed  cheeks*— 
"Until  we  meet  again!" 

S£nki  bowed  and  left  the  room.  A  merry 
laugh  rang  out  behind  him— and  in  a  mirror, 
which  he  was  passing  at  the  moment,  the  follow-1 
ing  scene  was  reflected:  Marya  Nikolievna  was 
pushing  her  husband's  fez  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
he  was  resisting  with  both  hands. 

XXXVIII 

Oh,  how  deeply  and  joyously  did  Sinin  draw 
breath,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  his  own 
chambdr!  In  point  of  fact,  M&rya  Nikol&evna 
had  spoken  the  truth,  when  she  had  said  that  he 
ought  to  resjt,— to  rest  from  all  those  new.  ae* 
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quaftntanoea*  encounters,  conversations,  front  that 
haae  which  had  got  into  his  bead*  his  soul;  from 
that  unexpeetod»  unsought  friendship  with  a.  wo* 
maa  who  was  so  foreign,  to  him  1  And  when  waa 
all  this  taking  place?.  Almost  on  the  very  day 
after  the  one  on  which  he  had  learned  that  Gcarantf 
loved  him,  that  he  had  become  her  betrothed  hua+- 
baud  I.  Why,  that  was  saorikgel  A  thousand 
times  he  mentally  asked  forgiveness  of  his  pun^ 
unspotted  dove—although*  as  a  matter  of  fad,  he 
could  not  accuse  himself  of  anything?  a  thoi*- 
sand/timta  he  kissed  the  little  cross  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  Had  he  not  had  a  hope  of 
bringing  to  a  speedy  and  successful  end  the*  a£» 
fair  for  which  be  had  come  to  Wiesbaden, -^he- 
would  have  rushed  headlong  thence,  back  to  dear' 
Frankfurt,  to.  that  precious  house,  now  alaeady  a 
home  to  him,  to  her,  to  her  beloved  feet*  .  .  .  Bob 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  I  He  must  drain 
the  phial  to  the  bottom,  he  must  dress  himself, 
go  to  dinner— and  thence  to  the  tbeetae*  .  ...  If 
she  would  only  release  him  as  promptly  as.  post* 
sible  on  the  morrow ! 

One  other  thing  tipuUled  him,  enraged  him: 
he  had  thought  with  love,  with  emotion,  with  no- 
ble rapture  of  Gemma,  of  life  in  her  soeiefy,  of* 
the  happiness  whkh  waa  awaiting  him  in  the  f  nr 
ture— and  yet  this  strange  woman,  this  Madame 
Pdloaoff,  kept  importunately  hovering— bobbing 
up  ...  .  precisely  that,  Stain  expressed  him- 
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self  with  peculiar  wkioaaaacss^bobbmg  up  in 
front  of  fait  eyes— and  he  could  not  rid  himself  of 
her  image*  he  codldtoothelp  hearing-  her  voioe  and 
recalling  her  speeches— he  could  not  evfcn  help 
being  conscious  of  that  peculiar  perfume,  deli- 
cate, fresh,  and  penetrating,  like  the  pfarfume  ai 
yellow  lilies,  which  emanated  from  her  garments. 
That  lady  wto  plainly  making  a  ftool  of  him,  and 
rtiaking  advances  to  him  in  all  sorts  of  I  ways. .  V; 
Why?  What  did  she  want?  Could  it  be  the  mere 
whim  of  a  spoiled,  rich,  and  almost  intraoral  wd- 
maa?  And  that  husband?  What  sort  of  a  afeari 
tore  was  he?  What  were  his  -relatiobs  *o  her? 
Why  did  those  questions  crawl  into  the  head  of 
him,  Sinin,  who  really  cared  berthing  whatever 
for  Mr.  P61dzoff  or  his  wife?  ,Why  eouUf  not 
he  banish  that  pertinacious  image,  ereil  when  he 
turned,  with  all  his  soul,  td  anotfcki!,  as  bright  and 
clear  as  God's  day?  How  darted  <tfa*  features 
shine  through  those  others,  "which  were  \  akbpst 
divinfe?  And  they  not  only,  did  Shine  through— 
they  smiled  audaciously.  Those  grey,trapaaiou3 
eyes,  those  dimples  on  the  cheeks,  those  snaky 
locks  of  hair— and  fcould  it  be  that  all  this  had,  as 
it  were,  cloten  fast  to  him,  and  tfaa  he  unable  to 
shake  off,  to  cast  aside  all  this? 

Nonsbnse!  nonsense !  to-morrow  everything  will 
disappear  and  leave  no  trace.  .  .  i  But  will  she 
Release  him  to-morrow? 

•  Yes,  be  put  all  these  questiona  to  himsdf — and 
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time  began  to  wear  oa  toward  three  o'clock— and 
he  donned  his  Mack  dress-coat  and  afhor  sttraft- 
ing  for  a  while  in  the  park*  he  weak  to  tbr 
PoloaoffV. 

Hs  found  in  their  drawing-room  a  secretary  a£ 
legation  a  German,  a  long*  long),  blonde,  witfi  m 
home«like  profile,  and  hia  hair  parted  in.  the  micfr 
die  behind—  (that  waa  still  in  fashion  at  thafc 
date)— and  .  .  .  oh,  wondroua  to  relate!  whan 
else?  von  Donhofv  that  same  affioer  with  whom 
he  had  fought  a  few  days  previously:!  He  had 
not  in  the  least:  expected  to  meet  him  in  that  pan* 
ticular  place— and  he  involuntarily  grew  embaor* 
raised*  but  saluted  him,  nevertheless* 

"Are  you  acquainted?'9— asked  M&rya  Niko* 
laevna,  whom  Sanin  s  confusion  did  not  escapes 

"  Yea  ...  I  have  already  had  the  honour;" — 
articulated  von  Donbof — and  bending-  slightly* 
in  the  direction  of  Mirya  NikoUevna,  he  added; 
with  a  smile:  "  This,  is  the  very  man.  •  .  .  Your 
fellow-countryman  ....  the  Russian..  .  .  .  n 

"  It  cannot  bei"— she  exclaimed  in  an-  under* 
tone»  shaking  her  finger  at  him— and  immedih 
ately  began  te  dismiss  both  him  and  the  long  sec- 
retary, who,  by  all  the  signs*  was  dead  in  love 
with,  her— for  he  even  opened  hia  mouth  every 
time  he  looked  at  her.  Donhof  withdrew  imme- 
diately, with  amiable  submisaiveness,  like  a  friend 
of  the  family,  who  understands  at  half  a  word 
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whatisTeqtifred  of  him;  the  secretary  tried  to  be 
stubborn,  but  M£rya  Nikottevna  sent  him  away 
without  any  ceremony  whatever. 

"  Go  to  your  reigning  personage,"  she  said  to 
him  (there  dwelt  in  Wiesbaden  at  that  time  a 
certain  Prineipessa  di  Monaco,  who  bore  a  won- 
derful resemblance  to  a  wretched  woman  of  the 
half -world)— "why  should  you  sit  with  such  a 
plebeian  as  I  am? " 

"  Upon  my  word,  madame,"— the  unfortunate 
secretary  assured  her*— "  all  the  princesses  in  the 
world.  •:■..* 

But  Marya  Nikolievna  was  merciless— and 
the  secretary  took  himself  and  his  hair-parting 
off. 

M&rya  Nikolaevna  had  arrayed  herself  very 
much  to  her  "  advantage  "—as  our  grandmothers 
were  Wont  to  say— on  that  day.  She  wore  a 
gown  of  rose-coloured  glaeS  silk,  with  lace  k  la 
Fontanges,  and  a  huge  diamond  in  each  ear. 
Her  eyes  were  as  brilliant  as  the  diamonds:  she 
seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits. 

She  made  Sanin  sit  beside  her,  and  began  to 
talk  to  him  about  Paris,  whither  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  within  a  few  days;  about  how  the  Ger- 
mans  bored  h*r,  that  they  were  rtupid  when  they 
were  wise,  and  inopportunely  wise  when  they 
were  stupid;— and  all  at  once,  straight  out— ^ 
brtile  pourpoint—she  asked  him  whether  it  were 
tTne  that  he  bad  fought  a  duel  Recently,  for  the 
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sake*o£  a lady,  with  that  officer  who  had  just  bete 
sitting  there? 

"  How  do  you  know  about  that?  "—muttered 
the  astounded  Sanin. 

.  "The  e*rth  is  filled  with  the  sound  thereof, 
Dmitry  Pavlovitch;  but  1  know  that  you  were  in 
the  right,  a  thousandfold  in  the  right— and  be* 
hatred  like  *  trua  knight  Tell  me— that  lady- 
was  your  betrothed  ?''  .•■■■■.:.; 
:  Sinia  contracted  hia  brqwsi  slightly-  ..  ♦  * 
i "  Come,  X  |W#1  pot,  I  will  not.  do  it  again,"— 
said  Mirya  Nikolaevna  hastily.  "  It  is  disagreer 
pble  to  you;  forgive  me,  I.worf*  do  so  again!  do 
not  ^  apgryi"  Pploxoff  made  his  appearance 
from  the  adjoining  room,  with  a  sheet  of  newa* 
paper  in  his  hands*           ,' 

"What  do  you  want?    Is  dinner  ready?  " 

"Dinner  will  be  served  directly,  and  just  see 
wh*t  I  (have  read  in  the  Northern  Bee  .  •  .  . 
Prince  Gromoboy  is  dead." 

Marya  Nikote^vna  raised  her  head. 

"Ah!  The  kingdom  of  heaven  be  his!  Every 
year,"  she  said,  turning  to  Stain,  "in  February, 
on  my  birthday,  he  used  to  decorate  all  my  rooms 
with  camellias*  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  live 
in  Petersburg  during  the  winter  for  that  He 
was  over  seventy,  was  n't  he?"— she  asked  her 
husband. 

"  Yes*  His  funentf  is  described  in  the  paper* 
3$e»  whole  court  -was  present  And  here  ape 
Prince  Kovrfzhkin's  verops  on  the  event" 
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"Welli1ili*,sfiplelllUd•,,      „.    ;,.../       ;n;i 
"  rU  read  them  aloud,  if  you  like?   The  prince, 
calls  him  a  man  of  counsel, V,  .  ,"5  .  ,M 

"No,  I  would  n't  i  like*  He  »a :  nam  of  cpunsel 
indeed  I  He  was  simply  the  husband  of  T>tyana 
Yurievna*  Let 's  eat  our /dinner.  :Th«  Jiving 
man  thinks  of  living  thingd.  Dmtey  P^vlovitch,; 
your  afrm."-  :    !     !  -. j« #  >!,•.•;   i  :         -:;„ 

The  dinner,  like  that  of  the  preening  evening, 
was  amazing,  a^d  passed  off  in  very  lively  style. 
M&rya  Nikoldevna  had  .a  talent  for  narration 
•.•...  a  rfregiffcin  a^oman,  and  rtiU  toore.sb 
in  a  Russian  woman  1  She  did  not  .stand  ori  cere- 
many  as  to  hei  expressions^  and  her  fellow-coun- 
trymen, in  particular,  caught  it  heavily.  M[ore 
than  once  Sdnin  was  forced  to  laugh  heartjiy  at 
some  audacious  and  well-Aimed  remark.  The 
thing  which  M£rya  Nikpteeyna  coufyl  encjure 
least  was.  hypocrisy,  empty  phrases  and  lying. 
. ...  She.foynd  ^is  almost  everywhere.  .  She  made 
a  display,  as  it  were,  and  boasted  of  the  lowly 
sphere  ffx  wjiich  her  lif $ JfywJ  begun:  3he  imported 
decidedly  strange  anecdotes  about  her  par$n,ts,  in 
their  yQi^thfi^l  days;  she  called  herself  as  much' 
of  a  clodhopper  a$  .Jjat^ya  Kipfloyna  ]Jfaiysh- 
kin.1  It  becarp^  evident  to  .S^nin,  that  she  had 
gone  through  muqh  i#orpf  in  her  day,  tjian  the 
gr^at  majority  of  her  countrywomen. 

aTbe  mother  qf  ?eter  the  Gieat*  through .  whoso  alliance  with 
Tkar  Alexei  MOnafloViteli  the  'rfaif shktts  *(3afd  to  have  m&etidfcd 
from  a  Crimean  Tatar)  first  c*f»f  into  prominence.— Tiaxilato*. 
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But  P61ozoff  ate  thoughtfully,  difcnk  atten- 
tively, only  occasionally  darting  a  glance,  How  at 
his  wife,  again  at  S&nin,  with  his  whitish,  apr 
parently  blind,  but,  in  reality,  extremely  kfeen- 
sighted  eyes. — "What  a  dever  dear  thou  art!" 
—exclaimed  Mirya  Nikoldevna,  turning  toward 
him:  "how  well  thou  hast  executed  all  mycomr 
missions  in  Frankfurt  1  I'd  like  to  give  thee  a 
kiss  on  thy  dear  little  brow— but  thou  dost  not 
care  for  that  from  me." 

"  No,  I  don V— replied  PdJozoff,  as  he  cut  up 
an  orange  with  a  silver  knife. 

Mirya  Nikolievna  looked  at  him,  and 
drummed  on  the  table  with  her  fingers. 

"  So  our  wager  holds  good?99— she  said  signifi- 
cantly. 

"It  does." 

"  All  right    Thou  wflt  lose/9 

Pdlotoff  thrust  his  chin  forward.— "  Well, 
don't  be  too  sure  of  thyself  tins  time,  Mirya  Ni- 
kolievna,  for  my  opinion  is  that  thou  wilt  be  the 
loser." 

"What  is  the  wager  about?  May  I  know?9*— 
asked  Sinin. 

"No  ....  it  is  impossible  at  present,99— re- 
pfied  M4rya  Xikolaevna,  with  a  laugh. 

The  dock  struck  seven.  The  waiter  an- 
nounced that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
PoloaoiF  escorted  his  wife  to  the  door,  and 
immediately  returned  to  his  easy-chair. 
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••'"  Scte  to  it  that  thbu  dost  not  forget  the  fetter 
to  the  steward!"— Mdrya  NikoWevna  called  to 
him  from  the  antechamber. 

" I 'U  write  it;  don't  worry.  I'man  accurate 
man."  \  * 

f  xxxix 

In  the  year  1840  thfe  theatre  at  Wiesbaden  was 
not  only  wtetched  as  to  exterior,  but  its  troupe,  in 
their  pokn£osity  land  miserable  mediocrity,  their 
diligent  and  tommonplace  routine,  did  not  rise 
by  so  much  as  a  haiFs^breadth  above  the  level 
which,  down  to  the  present  day,  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  -for  all  German  theatres,  and  of  which 
the  troupe  in  CarisrUhe,  under  the »"  celebrated  " 
direction  of  Heir  Devrient,  has  of  late  presented 
the  most  perfect  example.  Behind  the  box  en- 
gaged fdr  "her  Trahspareney  Madame  von 
Polozoff  "  (the  Lord  only  knows  how  the  waiter 
had  procured  it— whether  he  had  not,  as  an  actual 
fact,  bribed  the  Stadt>Directori>—  behind  this 
box  was  a  little  room  with  small  divans  set  aH 
around  the  walls.*  i  Before  entering  it>  Mirya  Ni- 
kolievna  asked  Sanin  to  raise  the  little  shades 
which  separated  the  box  from  the  theatre. 

41 1  do  not  wi*  to  bfe  seen,"— aaid  she,—"  for  in 
that  case,  people  will  make  their  way  hither  im- 
mediately." '  She  afao  placed  him  beside  her,  with 
his  back  to  the  auditorium,  so  that  the  box  ap- 
peared to  be  empty. 
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•Tie  orchestra  played  thfc  overture  to  the 
M  None  di  Figahro."  .  *  . .  k  'The  curtain  rose t  the 
play  began.  - r 

It  was  one  of  the  numerous  home-made  pro- 
ductions, in  which  well-read  but  talentless  au* 
thors,  in  choice  but  ^eadly  clull  language,  assidu- 
ously but  clumsily  set  forth  some  "  profound  "  or 
*s  palpitating"  idea,  presented  mi  so-called  tragic 
conflict,  and  induced  -a  tedium  #  .  .  fairly  Asi- 
atki,  like  the  Asiatic  cholera !  Mirya  Nikolievna 
listened  patiently  to  half  of  ooe  act,  but  when  the 
first  lover,  on  learning  of  the  treachery  of  his  be- 
loted  (he  was  dressed  in  a  cinnamon-brown  frock- 
coat,  with  i( puffs"  and  a  velveteen  collar,  a 
striped  waistcoat  with  mother-of-pearl  button* 
green  trousers  with  bootstraps  of  patent-leather, 
and  white  wmaMeather  gtonrcs),— when  that 
lover,  resting  both  ctenched  fists  on  his  hrraai, 
and  protruding  Ids  elbows  in  front  of  him 
fei  an  acute  angle,  began  to  howl  exactly  She 
a  dog*~N6rra  Nihoftkraa  could  endure  it  no 
laugcr. 

'*  The  worst  French  actor,  in  the  worst  Kttfe 
provincial  towtit  p**ys  better  and  more  natara&y 
than  the  tending  German  cikkity/ — she  ear- 
dsamed  indignsnthr,  ami  changed  her  seat  to  the 
rear  room.— ^Come  bete,**— she  said  to 
tapping*  the  divan  far  her  si*.— "Let ^s 
chat~ 

Sanin  obeyed* 
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'  Mrfrya  Ni^ol£evna  darted  a  glance  at  him.— 
"  But  you  are  soft  as  silk,  I  seel  Your  wife  will 
have  an  easy  time  with  you*  That  buffoon,"— 
she  continued,  pointing  the  tip  of  her  fan  at  the 
howlkig  aqtor  (he  was  playing  the  part  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor),— "has  reminded  me  of  my  youth;  I, 
also,  was  in  love  with  the  tutor.  It  was  my  first 
.  .  .  .  no*  my  second  passion.  I  fell  in  love  for 
the  first  time  with  a  ydung  fellow  in  training  for 
a  monk,  at  the  Donskoy  Monastery.1  I  was 
twelve  years  old.  I  saw  him  only  on  Sundays. 
He  wore  a  velvet  cassock,  he  scented  himself  with 
lavender  water,  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  with  the  censer  he  spoke  to  the  ladies  in 
French: '  Pardon,  excusezf— and  never  raised  his 
eyes,  but  he  had  eyelashes,— as  long  as  that!"— 
Mirya  Nikolaevna  marked  off  with  her  thumb- 
nail half  of  her  middle  finger,  and  showed  it  to 
S6nin«— "My  tutor's  name  was  Monsieur  Gas- 
ton, I  must  tell  you  that  he  was  a  frightfully 
learned  and  very  strict  man,  a  Swiss,  and  with 
such  an  energetic  face!  He  had  side-whiskers  a* 
black  as  pitch,  and  a  Grecian  profile—and  his  lips 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  cast  out  of  Iron! 
I  was  afraid  of  him  1  In  all  my  life,  I  have  never 
been  afraid  of  any  man  but  that  one!  He  was  the 
governor  of  my  brother,  who  died  afterward 
.  .  ,  he  was  drowned.  And  a  Gipsy  has  foretold 
a  violent  death  forme  also— but  that  is  nonsense. 
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I  don't  believe  it.  Just  imagine  IppoHt  Sfdorttch 
With  a  dagger!" 

"  One  may  die  otherwise  than  by  a  dagger,"--* 
rctfnfcrked  S£nin. 

>;  That  fs  all  nonsense  I  Are  you  superstitious? 
1 'm  tiot—  not  in  the  least.  But  What  is  to  be  can* 
not  be  avoided.  Monsieur  Gaston  lived  in  our 
house,  over  iny  head.  When  I  used  to  wake  up 
in  the  night,  I  could  hear  his  footsteps— he  went 
to  bed  very  late— and  my  heart  used  to  swoon 
Willi  emotion  ....  or  with  some  other  feeling. 
My  father  bouM  hardly  read  and  write  himself, 
but  he  garrief  us  a  good  education.  Do  you  know; 
I  umtarfctand  Latin?" 

"You?    Latin? " 

"Yes— L  Monsieur  Gaston  taught  me.  I 
read  the  iEneid  through  with  him.  It's  a  tire- 
some Dung— bat  there  are  nice  passages.  Do  you 
ramfcmber,  when  Dido  and  iEneas  in  the  for- 
***  » 

vB*.    ... 

■*  Yes*  yes,  I  remember,"— said  Sanin  hastily. 
He  bad  long  ago  forgotten  all  his  Latin,  and  had 
but  a  faint  conception  of  the  iEneid. 

Mavya  NiknUerna  looked  at  him*  according 
to  her  wont,  somewhat  askance,  and  from 
fcetew  aptwanl~"But  you  most  not  think 
that  I  am  very  learned.  Akht  good  heavens* 
Be— I  *m  not  fesarned*  and  I  have  no  talents. 
I  hardly  know  ham  to  write  ....  truly  I 
dent;  I  cannot  read  aloud;  I  can  neither  play 
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the  piano,  nor  draw,  nor  embroider— notH* 
ingl  That  's  what  I  'm  like-r-this  id  all  there  fo 
tome!"  =  i< 

•  She  threw  her  hands  apart.—"  I  am  telling  you 
all  this,"— she  went  on,— "in  the  first  jplaoe;  to- 
avoid  hearing  those  fools"  !(she  pointed  at  the 
stage,  where,  at  that  moment,  instead  of  the  actocji 
an  actress  had  taken  up  the  howl,  with  her  elbows,: 
also,  thrust  forward),— "  and*  in  the  stoond* 
place,  because  I  am  in  your  debt;  ydui told  none > 
about  yourself  yesterday."  »••;..,.;! 

"You  were  good  enough  to  ask  me/?-+-fre- 
marked  S&nin.  .-:•.•»  > !.  \ 

Mirya  Nikotaevna  suddenly  turned  i  toward 
him.— "And  you  do  not  care  to  know  what  sort » 
of  a  woman  I  am?  But  I  am  not  surprised,"— 
she  added,  leaning  back  once  mare*  against  .the 
cushions  of  the  divan.—"  A  man  is  making  ready* 
to  marry,  and  for  love  into  the  (bargain,  and  after 
a  duel.  .  .  .  What  time  has  he  to  think  of  any r. 
tiring  else?"        '  •         -  u    i 

M&rya  NikoUevna  grew  pensive,  and  htganuto 
nibble  at  the  handle  of  her  fan,  with  her  large  but 
even  teeth,  as  white  as  milk.  .  = , 

And  it  seemed  to  Sanin  that  agftin  there  began 
to  rise  up  in  his  brain  that  haze,  f rain  ti+iich  ha 
had  not  been  able  to  rid  himself —for  the  second 
day  now:  .  :...•..;,..,: 

•  The  conversation  .between  him  and  JMarya 
Nikolievna  had  been  carried  on  in  dn  undertone 
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in  a  whisper— and  this  excited  and  agi- 
tated him  all  the  more.  ... 

When  was  all  this  going  to  end? 

Weak  people  never  put  an  end  to  things  them- 
selves—they  always  wait  for  the  end.  ' 

Some  one  sneezed  cm  the  stage:— the  sneese 
had  been  introduced  into  the  play  by  the  author, 
as  a  "comic  moment,"  or  "element";  there  wss. 
no  other  comic  element  about  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course:  and  the  spectators  took  advantage  of  thai 
moment  and  laughed. 

That  laugh  also  excited  Sanin. 

There  were  minutes  when  he  positively  did  not 
know  whether  he  were  angry  or  pleased,  bd&d 
or  merry.   Oh,  if  Gemma  could  have  seen  him  I 

"Really,  it  is  strange,"— said  Marya  Niko- 
Uevna  suddenly.  "A  man  announces  to  you, 
and  in  such  a  composed  voice:  "I'm  going  to 
marry9;  but  no  one  tells  you  composedly] 
'  I  'm  going  to  fling  myself  into  the  water/  And 
yet— what  is  the  difference?  'T  is  strange, 
really." 

Vexation  seized  upon  Sinin.— "The  differ- 
ence is  great,  Mirya  Nikolaevna!  Some  men  are 
not  in  the  least  afraid  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  water:  they  know  bow  to  swim,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  .  .  .  so  far  as  the  strangeness  of 
marriages  is  concerned  .  ...  if  it  comes  to 
that  ....  " 
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He  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  and  bit  his 
tongue. 

MArya  Nikoldevila  smote  the  palm  of  her  hand 
with  her  fan* 

"  Finish  your  sentence,  Dmitry  Plvkmtch, 
finish-^ I  know  what  you  meant  to  say.  'If  it 
comes  to  that,  my  dear  madam,  Miry*  Niko- 
Mevna  Polozoff/  you  meant  to  say,  "nothing 
more  Strange  than  yowr  marriage  can  be  im- 
agined ./.  .  for  I  know  your  husband  well,  from 
childhood.9  That  is  what  you  meant  to  say,— 
you  who  know  how  to  swim  I " 

^Eiay,"v-S*nin  began 
.  "  Isn't  that  the  truth?  Isn't  that  the  truth?" 
—articulated  M&rya  Nikoldevna  pertinaciously. 
"  Come,  look  me  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  that  I 
have  Hot  spoken  the  truth ! " 
-  Sanin  did  not  know  where  to  turn  his  eyes.— 
— "  Well,  as  you  like:  it  is  true,  if  you  insist  upon 
it,"  he  said  at  last. 

M&rya  Nikoldevna  nodded  her  head.— "  Ex- 
actly •-.  .  *  exactly-  Well— and  have  you  asked 
yourself 4  you  who  know  how  to  swim,  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  .  .  .  .  step,  on  the 
part  of  a  Woman  who  is  not  poor  ...  or  stupid 
...  or  ugly?  Perhaps  that  does  not  interest 
you;  but  never  mind.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason, 
not  now,  but  as  soon  as  the  entr'acte  is  over.  I 
am  in  a  constant  fret  lest  sdme  one  should 
enter  .  .  •  • 
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Before  Miry*  Nikotfeviia  had  succeeded  in 

uttering  this  last  word,  the  outer  door  resHy  did 
o^a  half-way — and  into  the  box  there  w  thrust 

a  red.  greasily- perspiring  head,  still  yovng  hot 
abeady  toothless,  with  long,  lank  hair,  a  pendent 
nose,  huge  cars,  kke  those  oi  a  hat,  with  goH 
spectacks  oa  the  curious,  dull  little  eyes,  and  a 
tyair  of  eyeglasses  on  bop  of  the  spectacles.  Tfc* 
head  looked  awuucfc  espied  INfefrya  Xikoiaera*. 
grinned  abominably,  nodded.  .  .  .  A  sinewy 
neck  was  outstretched  after  it  .  .  . 

M/uya  Nikolaevna.  shook  her  handkerchief  at 
it.  "  inx  uot  at  home!  Ivh  liinmckt  3*  Bhn$*, 
Htrr  P.  .  .  /  Irk  bin.  mht  a*  fflu»*e  ..... 
fyhnhsh*  kslmfakt ■  ' 

Xhe  head.*  was.  surprised*  laughed*  in  a  con- 
strained way.,  said,  with  a.sort<af  sob,  in  imitatUMr 
of  Liszt,  at  whose  feet  it  had  euro- fawned;  "  Hfehr- 
gutl  sehr  gut! "—and  vanished. 

"What  sort  of  a  creature  is. thrall"  inquired 
Sanin. 

"That?  X  Wiesbaden, critic.  A- '  litterateur 
or  valet  da  place,  whichever  you.  pleaae  tor  catt  if; 
He  is  hired  by  the  local  contractor,  and,  therefoor. 
is  bound  to  praise  everything,  to  go, into  rapfaomea- 
over  everything;  but  he  is  thoroughly  permeated 
with  nasty  gall,  which' he  does  not  dare  even  to- 
discharge.  I'm  afraid:  hes  a  horrid  geeeipt 
hell  run  straight  off  aud  toll  that  I'm  in  th* 
theatre.    Well,  T  don't  care." 
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The  orchestra  finished  playing  a  waltz; the  cur- 
tain rose  again.  .  .  The  contortions  and  whim- 
pering began  again  on  the  stage:  •  ' ' 

"Well,  sir,"— began  Marya  Nikoldevna^  sink- 
ing down  on  the  divan  once  more— "as  lftdg  as 
I  have  got  you  fast,  and  you  are  compelled  to  sit 
with  me,  instead  of  luxuriating  in  the  proxiinity 
of  your  betrothed  .  •  •  don't  roll  your  eyes,  ahd 
don't  get  angry— I  understand  you,  and  have  bU 
iready  promised  you  that  I  will  dismiss  you  'Id 
complete  freedom— but  listen  now  to  my  confes* 
sion  1  Would  you  tike  to  know  what  I  love  !mbst 
of  all?" 

"Freedom,"  suggested  Sinin.  ■    ,!     * 

M£rya  Nikolaevna  laid  her  hand  on  hitf.-  -:'- 
"Yes,  Dmftry  Pdvlovitch/'-shi'  *ud^4nd 
her  voice  rang  with  a  certain  peculiar,  indubita- 
bly genuine  solemnity—"  f rfeedom,  morfe'  thai! 
all,  and  before  all  else.  And  you  are  not  to  thiiik' 
that  I  have  boasted  of  tfhis— thfere  isrntfth- 
ing  laudable  about  it— only  it'  is  '  io,  and* 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  aotfofttto,* 
even  to  my  death.  I  must  have1  s£en  a  great 
deal  of  slavery  in  my  childhood,  tod  have 
suffered  much  from  it.  Well,  and  Mon- 
sieur Gaston,  my  teacher,  opened  myli£es 
also.  Now,  perhaps,  you  will  understand  Why* 
I  married  Ippolit  Sfdoritch:  with  him  l,,;anr 
free,  perfectly  free,  as  free  as  the  air,  as  the 
breeze.  .  .  .  •  And  I  knew  that  before' the 
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wedding,  I  knew  that  with  him  I  should  tie  a 
fraekartk!"  ,  i 

M&rya  Nikolievna  ceased  speaking,  and  flung 
aside  her  fan.  .  • , 

"I  will  tell  you  still  another  thing;  I  am  not 
averse  to  reflection  .  .  .  .  it  *s  cheerful,  and  that  "ft 
what  our  mind  was  given  us  for;  but  as  to  the 
consequences  of  what  I  do  myself,— I  never  re-> 
fleet,  and  when  anything  happens,  I  don't  pity 
myself— not  even  so  much^-it  isn't  worth  while  1 

I  have  a  saying:  €Cela  ne  tire  pas  &  consSquence' 
*-l  don't  know  how  to  say  that  in  Russian.  And 
it  is  correct:  for  what  does  'tire  &  constquencef '. 
—I  shall  not  be  called  to  account  here— oh  this 
earth;  and  there— {she  pointed  her  finger  up- 
ward) ^well,  there— let  than  arrange  matters  as 
they  like.    When  I  am  judged  there,  it  won't  be 

II  Are  you  listening  to  me?  You  are  not 
bored?" 

S£nin  was  sitting  bent  forward.  He  raised  his 
head.—"  I  am  not  in  the  least  bored,  Mirya  Nfc 
koUevna,  and  I  am  listening  to  you  with  curi- 
osity. Only  I  .  .  I  must  confess  .  .  ,  .  I  am 
asking  myself,  why  you  are  saying  all  this  fo 
me?" 

Mirya  Nikolievna  moved  along  a  little  on  the 
divan.—"  You  are  asking  yourself.  .  .  .  Are  you 
so  dull  of  apprehension?    Or  so  modest? "  t 

Sinin  raised  his  head  still  higher. 

"  I  am  saying  all  this  to  you,"— pursued  Miry* 
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was  less  taciturn.  Inwardly,  he  was  raging  at 
himself  and  at  Marya  Nikolaevna.  He  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  to  her  the  utter  ground- 
lessness of  her  "  theory,"  as  though  she  cared  for 
theories  I  He  began  to  dispute  with  her,  at  which 
she  secretly  rejoiced.  If  a  man  argues,  it  means 
that  he  is  yielding  or  will  yield.  He  has  swal- 
lowed the  bait,  he  is  surrendering,  he  has  ceased 
to  be  wild !  She  retorted,  laughed,  assented,  med- 
itated, attacked  .  .  .  and,  in  the  meantime,  his 
face  and  her  face  drew  nearer  together,  his  eyes 
were  no  longer  averted  from  her  eyes. . .  .  Those 
eyes  seemed  to  be  straying,  seemed  to  be  circling 
over  his  features,  and  he  smiled  at  her  in  response 
—politely,  but  he  smiled.  She  had  also  won  this 
much  ground,  that  he  entered  into  abstractions, 
argued  about  honour  in  mutual  relations,  about 
duty,  about  the  sanctity  of  love  and  marriage. 
«...  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  these  abstrac- 
tions are  very,  very  useful  as  a  beginning  .  .  .  • 
as  a  point  of  departure.  .  •  • 

People  who  knew  Marya  Nikolaevna  well  were 
wont  to  assert  that  when  a  certain  tender  and 
modest  something— a  something  which  was  al- 
most maidenly-bashful— suddenly  passed  over 
her  whole  strong  and  vigorous  being,— although 
you  might  wonder  whence  it  proceeded,  .  .  yet 
then  .  .  .  yes,  then,  affairs  were  taking  a  dan- 
gerous turn. 

They  were,  obviously,  taking  that  turn  for  S6- 
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mm    He  was  foreed  to  vent  his  spleen  on' 4ome 
one.  '        t 

"Sehr  gut!  $ehr  gut!  "— mumbled  the  literary 
man — and  vanished. 

Mirya  Nikolievna's  lackey,  who  was  baiting 
for  her  in  the  vestibule,  found  her  carriage  in  ari 
instant;  die  hastily  seated  herself  in  it,  S&nin 
sprang  in  after  her.  The  door  slammed— tod 
Mirya  Nikolievna  broke  into  a  ringing  laugh. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at?  "—asked  S&mtfJ 

"Akh,  excuse  me,  pray  ....  but  an  ideal 
came  into  my  head.  What  if  Donhof  were  to 
fight  another  duel  with  you  ....  about  me.' 
....  Would  n't  that  be  splendid?  * 

"  And  are  you  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
him?  "-asked  Stain.  ' 

"With  him?  With  that  little  boy?  HeVjurf 
one  of  my  errand-boys.  Don't  worry  about 
him!" 

"  Why,  I  *m  not  worrying  at  all." 

Mirya  Nikolievna  sighed.— "Akh,  I  know 
that  you  are  not  worrying.  But,  listen— do  yott 
know  what?  you  are  so  nice,  you  ought  not  to  re- 
fuse me  one  last  request.  Don't  forget:  twd 
days  hence  I  set  out  for  Paris,  and  you  will  re- 
turn to  Frankfurt  .  .  .  When  shall  we  meet 
again!" 

"  What  is  your  request?  " 

"  You  can  ride  on  horseback,  of  course?  " 

"Yes." 
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'Well  tbm,  w  hem  To*namn» 
Ii  will  take  you  with  roe—  *mi  we  will  mie  into 
tfat  suburb*  txqyether.  Wo  .sU  here  ea|aiaL 
burses*  Ehui  we  will  return,  amb  will  settle  oner 
hmiflehM*  and  a*nenl  Dft  rot  t»  sarprocd;  (tat 
o^,t^aj^  tb^  thi^is^a^mBi  thai;  L"  am  < 
—ail  that  iu*y  h*  true—  but  sap.  nwifWy-:  '  L« 

Miry**  Nibdi&vfi*  turned  her  f«e  tc 
hMV.    It  wa*,darl*  ia  th*  cacmgfe  fcaitrhMreyea- 
gfean*^  e>en  in  thai  ^ouu*. 

"Certaiofr*  It  canae!!*,"— said;  3AByut.wettifc.fe 

"  Akial  You  sigJKtU  ''  -  Mijrya,  iWtatftrafe 
iweta&lhiafe  "  That : is* \*hai,ia  rtm*mk  bye  Yjool. 
have  said.  A— duat  rtt'm*  t#,;say  Bj  Bette  not 
n^»  .  .  .  Ymi,,are.<»haraHngte  yoti  anfrggodtf-aaA 
I^uuU.  keep  my  prptnia*.  Htf*,  iajity  uaeii  r'ocr 
you,  ungloved,  the  right,,  the  btuantawriike  hawk 
Take  it— and  Uu^tita  preaaun*.  Wtoat  sort-o£ 
a  woman  I  fuu,  I  da  nut  knuvvy  but  I  Urn  au  iionest 
man— and  yuu  can  da  butuie&a^vjjiiiuje. ' 

540109  without  oienriy  auxMUitwg.  ta  iuaueifi 
far  what  he  dicUxaiaed  thc.hauu  toiitotip**.  M&cys 
Nikokifgvna  gently  wiihiirew  it:—  aad.  iuutkstlji 
ceased  speakings  and  niamumntti  sueum  untd  the 
carriage  came  to  a  halt. 

She  began  to  aughk.  .  .  .  "  What  s  :aa*f " 
Was  it  merely  Sanuia  iaiM:>v*»c  didhe-rmdj*  i'edL 
on  his  cheek  a  swift  and  burning  tuuuh  * 
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"  Farewell  until  to-morrow!  "—whispered 
Marya  Nikolaevna  to  him  oo  the  stairs,  all  illu- 
minated with  the  four  lights  of  the  candelabra, 
which  had  been  caught  up,  on  her  appearance,  by 
the  gilded  door-porter.  She  kept  her  eyes  down- 
cast. 

"Until  to-morrow! " 

When  he  readied  his  room,  Sanin  found  on  his 
table  a  letter  from  Gemma.  He  was  frightened 
.  .  •  .  for  a  moment— but  immediately  rejoiced, 
in  order  the  more  speedily  to  mask  his  own  fear 
to  himself. — It  consisted  of  a  few  lines.— She  was 
delighted  at  the  favourable  "beginning  of  the 
affair,"  advised  him  to  be  patient,  and  added 
that  every  one  in  the  house  was  well,  and  was  re- 
joicing in  advance  over  his  return.  Sanin 
thought  this  letter  decidedly  curt;  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  took  pen  and  paper — and  then  flung  all 
aside.—"  Why  write?  To-morrow  I  shall  return 
in  person  .  .  .  .  't  is  time,  high  time! " 

He  immediately  went  to  bed,  and  tried  to  get 
to  sleep  as  promptly  as  possible.  Had  he  re- 
mained up,  and  awake,  he  certainly  would  have 
begun  to  think  of  Gemma — but,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  ....  he  was  ashamed  to  think  of 
ha.  His  conscience  was  stirring  within  him. 
But  he  soothed  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
on  the  morrow  everything  would  be  over  forever, 
and  he  would  part  forever  from  that  giddy  fine 
lady— and  would  forget  all  that  nonsense!  •  •  •  • 
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Weak  people,  when  they  talk  to 
are  fond  o£  using  energehu  eapieaHona. 
"  St  pui*    ...  uda  a<*  tint  jja*  a  a 

XL! 

Tins  s  what  Souin  was  thinking,  a*  ha  got  into 
bed.  But  what  lie  thought  on  tha  following  day* 
when  \Utrya  Nikoiaevjia  impatiently  tapped  <aa 
Ilis  door  with  Uie  oorai  uuidle  of  her  riding* whip; 
when  lie  iieheid  her  on  the  thrcahokl  of'fcadlaa**- 
her,  with  the  train  of  Iter  dark-grew  ndin^ 
iiahit  over  l*r  aruu  a  little  nuitfculine  Imt  car 
her  curls  plaited  in  lieavy  brands*  b*r  veil  tcntatk 
over  her  shoulder,  and  with  a,  tempting  smiia  car 
her  lips,  in  her  eyes,  ui  l^r  wtak.  fare—  aa<  tar 
what  he  thought  theu  history  hold*  its  peace* 

"  Well*  Are  you  ready?"— her  raawy  vean 
resounded. 

Sanin  buttoned  his  coat*  aud  sueui^y  teoki  iipr 
his  hat.  Harya  Nikoiaievna  iarted  a  bhlfiaat 
glance  at  him,  nodded  her  head,  and  ran*  awuft^F 
down  +he  staircase.    And  he  ran  a  liter  her. 

The  horses  were  already  standing  in  the  sweety 
:n  front  of  the  steps.  There  were  three  of  them* 
A  gulden-bay,  pure-blooded  mare*  with  a  -him 
grinning  muzzle,  black,  prominent  eyea,.  with  the 
legs  of  a  'leer,  rather  lean,  but  handsome  and 
mettlesome  is  tire, —for  Marya  Nifeokjevoa;  a 
powerful,  broad,  rather  heavily-badt  hero*,  bl 
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without  marks,— for  Sarin;  the  third  hone  was 
destined  for  the  groom.  Miry*  XikoUevna 
leaped  agilely  on  her  mare.  .  .  The  latter 
pranced  and  curveted,  flirted  out  its  tail,  and 
elevated  its  crupper,  but  Mirya  NikoUevna  (a 
capital  horsewoman!)  held  it  in  place.  She 
must  say  good-bye  to  Pdknoff ,  who,  in  his  inev- 
itable fex  and  with  dressing-gown  flying  open, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  balcony,  and  thence 
waved  a  batiste  handkerchief,  without  the  trace  of 
a  smile,  however,  but  frowning  rather.  Sinin 
mounted  also  on  his  horse.  Mirya  NikoUevna 
saluted  Mr.  P61oaoff  with  her  whip,  then  lashed 
the  flat  arched  neck  of  her  steed  with  it;  the  lat- 
ter reared  on  its  hind  legs,  darted  forward,  and 
proceeded  in  a  prancing,  curveting  gait,  quiver- 
ing in  every  nerve,  champing  at  the  bit,  biting  the 
air,  and  snorting  violently.  Sinin  rode  behind, 
and  gazed  at  Mirya  NikoUevna.  Confidently, 
dexterously,  and  gracefully  swayed  her  lithe, 
slender  form,  closely  and  easily  confined  by  her 
corset  She  turned  bade  her  head,  and  sum- 
moned him  with  her  eyes.  He  rode  up  along- 
side of  her. 

"Well,  here  you  see  how  nice  it  is,"— said  she. 
"  I  am  talking  to  you  for  the  last  time  before  our 
parting!  You  are  a  dear!  and  you  shall  not  re- 
pent!" 

Having  uttered  these  last  words,  she  moved 
her  head  from  above  downward  several  times, 
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aa  though  desirou*of  uuntirraiqg  them*  9at 

iug  him  feel  their  aigmiiuamje. 

She  seemed  happy  tu  sueh  a  degree  that 
was  simply  ainaoed.  A  certwu  sedate  axpmm 
made  its  appearauce  on  her  taee — the  wort  of 
cxprcssiou  which  children  wear  when  they 
very  ....  vary  much  pleased. 

They  rude  at  a  tixrt-paue  tu  the  hornet; 
was  rx)t.  tar  di&taut*  ami  there  *&  out  afc.  at 
gallop  ;doug.  the  highway.  Che  weather  wa*gjtar- 
rious*  real,  suuiuier  weather*  the  hmaoe  hfa*  im 
their  ia<ces»  audt  liummed:  ^od  whistled,  agreeably 
in  their  <&n*»  Xhey  t'cit  well;  the  oamcwwitniM 
at\youug9  Ueidtby  Iii'e*  »u  fre^  i^mloiwqiwnt: 
aliend*  tauk.  pussessiaaai;.  bu*b  <;***;  tb*ai;  it  augr- 
riwi*tal  with  eyexy  iwoieot, 

Mixya  >titaula*yn*,  reio&i,  ;a  \mr  httnct.aai: 
nxi*  at  a  wait,  Stuiia  roUb^ed  inar  rexe Wf^n 

*%  T/)pre9 "  —  >he  begpifc.  wifcta  a*  i^py.  biiattai 
^igfr;  ,k  there,  iiiV  s  wurthi  liMO&  fw  tfeia  odious* 
WJheu  )ue  lias  suceeedmija  auwroyfiahifljL  mfaafc 
lie  wishes,  what  seemed,  oipussdik—  weit.  then*. 
souL,  prurit  i>y  it  :o  the  uimtufti  %  She.  paaaai  hear 
hand  across  her  ~imwu-— "  A*id  how  ajmnhle,  a. 
rjersim  i'etris  cheul  Ilttre  ajn.1  ;iuws ...  .  lowajm- 
able  I  ami  It  .seem&aa  dmugh.1  l\himL emhmer 
the  wmxie  world.  *— Sfa*  puuiced.  with  her  watp.at 
i  ;xx>riy-ciau  rid  matu  vaa  wa&^imkmg  iii*  way 
;iiuug  *ui  ue  iide»—  "  I  m  eveu  rtmiy  r-u  mahr 
;uu  'lappy*  Here,  djenu  vvmu  "ase  cat* "— *a# 
cried    loudly*    jx   ueqma—  .iiRgmg   iier    pm* 
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at  his  feet.  The  ponderous  hag  (there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  pocket-book  in  those  days)  clat- 
tered on  the  road.  The  passer-by  was  astonished, 
and  halted,  but  Marya  Xikolaevna  burst  out 
laughing,  and  set  her  horse  to  galloping. 

"  Does  it  make  you  so  merry  to  ride  on  horse- 
back? "  asked  Sanin,  as  he  overtook  her. 

Again  Marya  Xikolaevna  reined  in  her  horse 
until  it  rested  on  its  hind  quarters.  She  never 
stopped  it  in  any  other  way.—"  I  only  wished 
to  escape  gratitude.  He  who  thanks  me  spoils 
my  happiness.  I  did  n't  do  it  for  his  sake,  you 
see,  but  for  my  own.  And  how  could  he  dare  to 
thank  me?  I  did  not  hear  exactly  what  you 
asked  me?  " 

"  I  asked  ...  I  wanted  to  know  why  you  ate 
so  merry  to-day? " 

"  Do  you  know  what,9'— said  Alary  a  Xikola- 
evna: she  either  did  not  hear  what  Sanin  said, 
or  else  she  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  an- 
swer his  question. — "  I  'm  frightfully  tired  of 
that  groom,  who  is  sticking  up  there  behind  us, 
and  who  must  be  thinking  only  about  when  *  the 
masters  *  will  go  home.  How  shall  we  get  rid  of 
him?  "—She  hastily  drew  from  her  pocket  a  lit- 
tle note-book.—"  Shall  I  send  him  to  town  with 
a  letter?  No  .  .  .  .  that  won't  do.  Ah,  I  have 
HI    What 's  that  ahead  of  us?    A  restaurant?  " 

Sanin  looked  in  the  direction  she  indicated.— 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  restaurant,  apparently." 

"  Well,  very  good,  indeed.    I  will  order  him  to 
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Thb  road  soon  became  a  path,  and  at  last  disap- 
peared entirely,  intercepted  fay  a  ditch.  Sanin 
advised  return,  but  Marya  Nikolaevna  said: 
"No!  I  want  to  go  to  the  mountains!  Let  us 
ride  straight  as  the  birds  fly  .  .  /'—and  made  her 
horse  leap  the  ditch.  Sinin  also  leaped  ft.  Be- 
yond the  ditch  began  a  meadow,  at  first  dry,  then 
wet,  then,  at  last,  a  regular  marsh;  the  water  waa 
seeping  through  everywhere,  and  stood  in  pools. 
Mirya  Nikollevna  sent  her  horse  deliberately 
across  the  pools,  laughed  loudly,  and  kept  reiter- 
ating: "  Let 's  frolic  like  school-children! " 

"Do  you  know,"— she  asked  Sinin,— "the 
meaning  of  the  expression:  *  puddle-hunting'?"1 

"  I  do/9  replied  Sinin. 

"  My  uncle  was  a  huntsman,"— she  went  on. 
"  I  used  to  ride  with  him  in  the  spring.  It  was 
splendid!  Just  like  you  and  I  now — ah,  the  pud- 
dles 1  I  see  you  are  a  Russian  man,  but  you 
want  to  marry  an  Italian.  Well,  that  's  your 
affliction.   What's  that?  Another  ditch?  Hop!" 

The  horse  leaped— but  Mirya  Nikolievna's 
hat  fell  from  her  head,  and  her  curls  showered 
down  over  her  shoulders.  Sinin  was  on  the  point 
of  slipping  off  his  horse,  and  picking  up  the  hat; 
but  she  shouted  at  him:  " Don't  touch  it ;  I  '11  get 

1  The  first  spring  thaw.— Tsavslat 
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u  Well?  Is  it  pleasant?"  asked  Marya  Niko- 
Mevna,  in  a  wonderful  sort  of  whisper. 

"  Yes!  "—responded  Sanin,  enthusiastically. 
And  his  blood  blazed  up  within  him. 

44  Wait,  there 's  more  to  come  1"— She  stretched 
out  her  hand.    The  glove  on  it  was  rent. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  would  lead  you  to  the  f  rarest, 
to  the  mountains  .  .  .  there  they  are,  the  moun- 
tains!"—In  fact,  the  mountains,  covered  with 
lofty  forest,  began  a  couple  of  hundred  paces 
from  the  spot  to  which  the  wild  riders  had  flown. 
—"Look,' yonder  is  the  road,  too.  Let  us  set 
out— and  forward!  But  at  a  walk.  We  must 
give  the  hordes  a  rest" 

They  rode  on.  With  one  powerful  sweep  of 
the  hand,  M&rya  Nikolaevna  tossed  back  her  hair. 
Then'  she  looked  at  her  gloves— and  tdok  them 
off.  "  My  hands  will  smell  of  the  leather,"— she 
fcaid,  "  but  you  don't  mind  that,  I  hope?  Do 
you? "  ....  Mdrya  Nikolaevna  smiled,  and 
Sanin  smiled  also.  That  mad  ride  of  theirs 
seemed  to  have  definitively  brought  them  close 
together,' and  made  them  friends. 

" How  old  are  you?"— she  suddenly  inquired. 

*  TWenty-two." 

"Ift  it  possible?  I  am  also  twenty-two.  It 
is  a  good  age.  Add  our  ages  together,  and  even 
then  the  stun  will  be  far  removed  from  old  age 
But  how  hot  it  is  I    Is  my  face  red?  p 

"  As  a  poppy." 
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Mdrya  Nikolievna  wiped  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief.— "  If  we  can  but  reach  the  forest, 
it  will  be  cool  there.  Such  an  old  forest  is  just 
like  an  old  friend.    Have  you  friends? " 

Sinin  reflected  a  little.—"  Yes  .  .  .  only,  not 
many.    No  real  ones." 

"But  I  have  some,  real  friends,  only  not  old 
ones.  Here  's  a  friend,  also— a  horse.  How 
carefully  it  carries  one!  Akh,  it  is  capital  here! 
Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  set  out  for  Paris  the  day 
after  to-morrow?  " 

"  Yes  ...  is  it  possible?"— chimed  in  Sdnin. 

"  And  are  you  going  to  Frankfurt?  " 

"  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  I  should  go 
to  Frankfurt" 

"Well,  never  mind  ....  good  luck  to  you! 
But  to-day  is  ours  ....  ours  ....  ours! " 

The  horses  reached  the  border  of  the  forest,  and 
entered  it.  The  shadow  of  the  forest  enveloped 
them  broadly  and  softly  on  all  sides. 

"  Oh,  yes,  this  is  paradise!  "—exclaimed  Mirya 
Nikol&evna.  "  Deeper,  further  into  the  shade, 
Sinin! " 

The  horses  moved  on,  "  deeper  into  the  shade," 
reeling  slightly,  and  snorting.  The  path  wherein 
they  trod  suddenly  made  a  turn  to  one  side,  and 
plunged  into  a  rather  narrow  gorge.  The  scent 
of  the  young  birch-trees,  of  ferns,  of  pine-resin, 
of  rank  rotting  foliage  from  the  preceding  year, 
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seemed  to  be  shut  up  within  it— dense  and 
dreamy.  From  the  crevices  of  the  huge,  dark* 
brown  rocks  emanated  a  robust  coolness*  On 
both  sides  of  the  path  rose  round  mounds  over- 
grown with  green  moss. 

"Stop!w-eriedMiiyaNikoMevna-  "Iwant 
to  sit  down  and  rest  on  this  velvet  Help  me  to 
dismount" 

Stain  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  ran  to  hen- 
She  leaned  on  his  shoulders,  sprang  instantly  to 
the  ground,  and  seated  herself  on  one  of  the 
mossy  mounds.  He  stood  in  front  of  her,  hold- 
ing the  bridles  of  both  horses  in  his  hands. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  •  .  •  "  Stain,  can 
you  forget?" 

i  Stain  recalled  what  had  happened  the  night 
before  ....  in  the  carriage:— "What  is  that— 
a  question  .  ...  or  a  reproach?  " 

"  I  have  never  reproached  any  one  for  any- 
thing in  my  life*  But  do  you  believe  in  love* 
charms?" 

"What?" 

"In  k>te-charms— you  know;  what  is  referred 
to  in  our  songs.  In  the  popular  Russian  bal- 
lads." 

"Ahl  That's  what  you  are  talking  about../' 
drawled  Stain. 

"  Yes,  about  that  I  believe  in  that  ....  and 
do  you?" 

"Love-charms . . . .  witchcraft . . . ."  repeated 


isuiin.   '  Mwaytkmg  ib  puwihk  m  IttuMraaifaL.    I 
oiti  oat  age  to  believe  m  it — mam  \L  do.    I 
raiognm*  aiyaeii. ' 

J&uwa    NikaittttHmi    pundttKfi.   and 
abour  her.  —  *  Ir  rtrikte)  me  that  I  know 
Lamik  behind  chat  apnftttrikiy  oak*  btuiin.  and 
tMfcftiiiier  a  ced  woodun  <tWHH  stands  Hmw1;  arnofc" 

Sanin  stepped  a  £<ew  paces  cu  one  sade.— '*  ¥«■» 
it  j*  diere. ' 

Macya.  Nikulaaraa  «d«rf  — u  Ah.  jpsod^  E 
Iluuw  wtuuse  we  aae.  We  aae  ant  Jaat  wb  What 
u*  riaaC  mapui£l    A  wTindt  inrtiwr*  ** 

aauin  paired  imu  line  ttertoefc.— "*"  Y«  .  .  ^  •. 
Yonder  la  dume  man  dfcippmy  drv  bf 

*  £  mnat  put  my  iuur  ui  order, '  — * 
Sikniaevna.  —  '  it  £  dun't,  and  «n  aan,  I 
be  t^naured. '  Shi:  uatk  utf  iuur  kit.  and 
tu  piiiit  Her  Lung  rniMHttft,  2tanin  afraid  in  ftnnfc 
or  her  .  Hur  graeefid  UmbM  ww  diif  ly  de- 
nned tinder  die  dark  rYdda  otf  elutk*  tu  whieh*  hand 
and  there,  aluinencs  if  oium  adhered. 

One  j  i  cue  iiur*:*  suddenly  duaik  itself  behind 
ianin;  be  himself  uiuuluununl*  tvcanhkd  from 
beau  cu  touc  kjv^xything  ui  him  waa  in  uttear 
juiir.i&iuu  -iiih  aervch  ivere  tenae  aa  guifan*- 
rfrinyp.  Truly  had  Qe  *mi  tfiaa  lie  «Md)  uuk  know 
iiiimeli'.  H<:   ready    *aa   bewituhed.      ES* 

vhuie  being  waa  aid  ac  ana     ....  anr  thought* 
iiie  iesu-e.    ILaryu  >tLkuiuevna  iarted  a  phhnsew* 
jiance  at  bun.     *  3*uw,  then*  ^vepvt&m|p  in  aa  it 
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should'  <  be,^she    said;    putting    bri    her    hat 
*  Won't  jtoti  sit  down?1  Yonder!    No;  wait...  i 
don't  sit  down.    What 's  that?  " 
•  '  Through? 'the  crests  of  the  trees,  through  the 
air  of  Hxk't orest,  rolled  a  dull  vibration.  . ' 

^Gimtbrt  Wthundto?"  /  .■•»■"  n.- 
>  f<  Apparently,  it  is  thunder,"— Replied  S&nfa 
!  ><f  Akh,  ye*  this  is'  a  f easft-day !  simply  a  feast- 
diyl  That  was  the  ohly  thing  that  was  lack* 
in^!"— A  dufl'  toar »  resounded  teoe  "again, 
Tpse^and  fell  inMa<'peaL^"Jfontf/  Bm/  Dd 
you  retoetnberf  I  ^as  telling  you  last  night  abdtrt 
the  iEneid?  Tftethrinddr.  caught  them  in  th6 
forest  also,  you  know.  But  we  must  £o."~- She 
rose  hastily  to  her  feet.— "Lead  up  my  horse. 
.  ;<;  Hold  out  yiour^and;  f  That  "s  it  f  I  am 
ndthewry/*' ■-■'■•  if.-- .•  • 

f  She  soated  into  her  skidle  like  a  birii.  S&hin 
alto  inouhted  his  horse,     . 

:  "  Are  you  going  hont*  ?  "«*-»he  afckedy  in  an  un- 
steady Voiee."  .}  >  -i  ;  :  ». 
« *  "  <Yfes*-home  1 !  "<  she . »  replifed,  slowly, »  gath- 
ering tip  her  rfeiite.44."  Follow  •me/'— f she  com* 
manded,  almost  roughly.  :  •  : :    *« 

SHe  rode  out  u£on:the  road,  and  passingf  the 
red  cross,  descended  into  a  hollow,  reached  tbb 
cross-roads,  turned  to  the  right,  and  began  again 
to  asdendJi  i  .She  fevidetatly  knew  whither  the  road 
led>— *andthe  road  led  deeper,  ever  deeper,  into 
the  fastnesses  of  the.  forests  HShe  said  nbthing; 
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"  Whither  art.  thou  going?  "—she  asked  him. 
"  To  Paris,  or  to  Frankfurt?  " 

"  I  am  going  where  thou  wilt  be— and  I  shall 
be  with  thee,  until  thou  drivest  me  away/9— he  re- 
plied, with  despair,  and  fell  to  kissing  the  hands 
of  his  sovereign.  She  released  them,  laid  them  on 
his  head— and  grasped  his  hair  with  all  ten  fin- 
gers. She  slowly  drew  her  fingers  through  and 
twisted  that  unresisting  hair,  and  drew  herself  up 
to  her  full  height:  triumph  curled  serpent-like 
about  her  lips,  and  her  eyes,  wide,  and  bright  to 
whiteness,  expressed  only  the  pitiless  stolidity  and 
satiety  of  victory.  The  hawk  which  is  clawing 
a  captured  bird  has  audi  eyes. 

XLIII 

That  was  what  Dmitry  S£nin  recalled,  when, 
in  the  silence  of  his  study,  as  hie  rummaged 
among  his  old  papers,  he  found  with  them  the 
little  garnet  cross-  The  events  which  we  have 
narrated  rose  clearly  and  in  their  proper  order 
before  his  mental  vision.  .  .  .  But  on  arriving 
at  the  minute  when  he  turned  with  such  a  humil- 
iating, entreaty  to  Madame  P61pKoiF,  when  he 
threw  himself  in  self -surrender  beneath  her  feet, 
when  his  servitude  began,— he  turned  away  from 
the  images  which  he  had  evoked,  he  did  not  wish 
to  recall  anything  further.  Not  that  his  mem- 
ory had  played  him  false— oh,  not  he  knew, 
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kut  loo 

minute*  but  jhanut 

■aa?  jean  afterward* 

tito  feeling  ef  lrmnofck 

wottki,   'we*itaAkw9— «rf 

<feufct— surge  to 

*x*l  dUotfe? 

tease  to  ted  his  wem&rw  to! 

turn  away  aa to  wiwAi  fan*  1 

he  ouutt  art  wltottr 

fee    afcrnunafek,.   tetwftdl 

wlftjdfc  to  feai  draftotateii  to 

tod  remained  (uhuwi«k4  . 

before  bee.  rebura  to  Iter. 

«t£tec  *udt  treachery—  no'  ao^  he  had  <3nrag^  < 

*:ience  and  honour  lwjfe  i*  torn  &r  lAat 

ovet,  he  hail  lust:  all  xm&htmx  in.  hunsefi:.  ail 

respect  for  himself?:  lie  itaad?  nut  wmi*  {for  ib^ 

thing.    Sanin  alao  reeaittod  !tow-  fetarcmt  he— <i!l 

difigrace?— had  senb  Ifbloaolir*  larifcy  iht  ft» 

tilings  in  Fmnkrari;  bow  wwarrfiy  9e  bat  tarn 

bow  be  had  thoughts  miy  itf  Tim  *im*r  to*  9* 

away  to  Fans  as  urouifttiy  a»  TMNMtbib — to  fftowc 

how,  at  tiie  bidding  )P  Jllirya  XHtoiairaiai  be  Had 

fawned' on  and* humoured'  Ippoiffr  ^dtmteh — ami 

had  been  Amiable  to  Ijfcmbott  *m  whoa**  timpsr  to 

noticed  precisely  the  same  »rtr  itfrroir  rnnf  wMch: 

Xarya  Xitoiaevna  had  gp«ei*  to- him  !'!*!.    TOftor 

the  memories  became  srill1  won***  sttUtnore-stianw- 

ml.  ...  A  waiter  hands  bun  a>  i«4ttunp<aaii. 
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tad  ori  it  studs  the  name  of  Pantaleone  Cippa- 
tola,  Court  Singer  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Modena!  He  hides  from  the  old  man, 
but  cannot  avoid  encountering  him  in  the  com- 
dor-and  there  rises  up  before  him  the  incensed 
face,  beneath  the  upward-curling  grey  crest;  the 
bged  eyes  flatoe  like  coals  of  fire— and  menacing 
exclamations  -and  corses:  '*  MaUdiaOne! '*  and 
even  terrible  watds  become  audible:  "  Codardol 
Infame  Iraditorcl"—  Sdnin  screws  up  his  eyes, 
shakes  his  bead,  turns  away  again  and  again— 
and' nevertheless  he  beholds  himself  sitting  in 
-the  travellirig-carriagej  on'  the  narrow  front  seat. 
v '.  .  . ^Onithe  back  seats,  the  comfortable  seats, 
sit  Mirya  Nikblaerna  and  Ippob't  Sidoriteh— 
four  horses  are  proceeding  at  a  brisk  trot  over  the 
pavemfents  of  Wiesbaden^- to  Paris  1  to  Paris! 
Ippolit1  Sidbritch '  is  eating  a  pter,  which  he, 
SAnin,  has  peeled;  arid  Mirya  Nikolievna  is  look- 
ing i  at  him—and  laaghiftg  with  that  sneering 
laugh  Which  &  already  familiar  to  him,  the  en- 
slaved ifaan,— the  steering  Jaogh  of  fe  sovereign 
owner.  •  1  —  •  •    *  :  -  -  * 

But,  oh,  my  God!  yonder,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street]  not  far  from  the  egr&i  from  the  town,  is 
not  that  Pantaleone  standing  there  again— and 
who  is  it  with  him?  Can  it  be  Einilio?  Yfes,  't  is 
he*  that  tinthusftuttic,  demoted  lad!  <  Not  long  ago 
iusf  youthful  lfeairt  wa*  worshipping  before  its 
hero,  iti  ideal-1- bat  now,  his  pale,  handsome  face 


eagerly  riveted  upon 
peeseed..  .and 


points  out  Sena — to 
is  standing  by,  i 
and  the  very  bark  of  the 
like  an  intolesaHt  i 
Andtheat—  th 

ail  the 
who  it  not  permitted  to  he 
and  who  is  finely 


Then—  the  retain  Wb 
aoned,  devastated  life,  the  patty  buwtiff,  the  pattf 
cares,  repentance  bitter  and.  frtnt&em — and  fbr^ 
getfulness  equally  bitter  and  fruitless  a  punt* 
ishment  not  evident  but  ineeanufc  and  of  erery 
moment,  like  an  insignificant  but  incurable  pain* 
paying  off,  kopek  by  kopek,  a  debt  which  cannot 
be  calculated.  .  .  . 

The  cup  is  filled  to  overflowing— cnoughl 

How  had  the  little  croa*  given  to  Stain  by 
Gemma,  escaped*  why  had  not  he  9ent  it  back; 
how  had  it  happened  that,  until  that  day,  he  had 
never  even  once  come  acres*  it?    Long,  long  did 
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he  ait  immersed  in  thought— and  already  taught 
by  exfferience,  in  the  course  of  all  those  years, 
he  still  was  not  able  to  comprehend  how  he  could 
have  abandoned  Gemma,  whom  he  so  tenderly 
and  passionately  loved,  for  a  woman  whom  he 
did  not  love  at  all!  .  .  .  On  the  following  day, 
he  astonished  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances: 
he  announced  to  them  that  he  was  going  abroad 
The  surprise  extended  to  society.  Sdnin  quit 
Petersburg  in  the  heart  of  winter,  after  having 
just  hired  and  furnished  a  capital  apartment, 
tod  even  subscribed  to  the  performances  of  the 
Italian  opera,  in  which  Madame  Patti  herself— 
Madame  Patti  herself,  hersdf,  herself  I — was 
taking  parti  His  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  puazled.  But  people,  in  general,  do  not  oc- 
cupy themselves  for  long  with  Other  people's  af- 
fairs,- and  when  S&nin  'set  out  for  foreign  parts, 
no  one1  but  his  French  tailo*  went  to  the  railway 
station  to  see  him  off —and  that  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving payment  for  his  little  account—"  paurun 
laute-bufibarque  en  velours  noir,  tout  a  fait  chic" 

XLIV 

SanIn  hbd  told  his  friends  that  he  was  going 
abroad— but  he  had  not  told  them  precisely 
wheie.  ( The  reader  will  easily  divine  that  he  jour- 
rieyed  straight  to  Frankfurt  Thanks  to  the 
universal  diffusion  of  railways,  he  was  in  Frank- 
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ftnrton  the*  fourth:  day  afbsr  hv  depasture  fins 
Petersburg:  He  had  not  visited  it  smortbv  year 
IMA)  The  "  White  Swan "  inn  stood  on  ite 
iVnwer  site,  although  it  was  no  longer'  regarded 
as  first^elass*  The  Zeil,  the  principal'  thorough** 
fare  of  Frankfurt,  had.  undergone  little  altena* 
tion,  but  not  only  was  there  no  tirace  of  Signom 
Boselli's  house— the  very  street  in  which  her  eo» 
feetionery  shop  had  stood  had  disappeared;  Sa- 
nin  roamedi  like  a  half-witted  person  about  tfifc 
lbcaiitto  which  he  had  onoe  known  so  well*— and 
renognised  nothing;  the  former  building*  had 
vanished';  they  had  Been  superseded,  by  new 
streets,  lined  with-  huge,  dose-set  bouses*  wrtfi 
elegant  villas^  even  the  public  park,  where  his  last 
explanation  with  Gemma  had  taken  place,  had 
grown  up*  and1  changed,  to  such  an  extent  tbafe 
S6nm  asked  himself— is  it  really  the  same  pack? 
What  was  there  for  him  to  do?  How  and  where 
wa»  he  to  make  inquiries?  Thirty  years  had 
passed  since  then.  .  .  It  was  no  easy  affair!  No 
matter  to  whom  he  applied— no  one  had  even 
heard  the  name  of  Roselli.  The  landlord  of  the 
inn  counselled  him  to  make,  inquiries  at  the  public 
library;  there  he  would  find  all  the  old  news* 
papers,  but  what  advantage  bet  would  derive 
theref  rem  the  landlord  himself  could  not  err 
plain.  Stain,  in  despair,  inquired  about  Herr 
KKiber.  That  name  wa»  well  known  to  the  land* 
lard,— but  here*  also,  he  was  unsuccessful.    The 
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elegant  clerk,  after  having  made  considerable 
noise  in  the  world,  and  risen  to  the  vocation  of 
a  capitalist,  had  failed  in  business,  become  bank- 
rupt, and  died  in  jail.  .  .  .  This  news  did  not, 
however,  cause  Sanin  the  slightest  pain.  He  had 
already  begun  to  regard  his  trip  as  rather  fool- 
ish «  .  .  .but,  lo,  one  day*  as  he  was  turning 
over  the  Frarikf urt  directory,  he  came  upon  the 
name  of  von  Donhof,  retired  major  ^(Majcrf 
a.  D.).  He  immediately  summoned  a  carriage, 
rind  drove  to  him— although  why  should  thU^on 
Donhof,  infallibly,  be  that  von  Donhof,  and  why 
even  should  that  von  Donhof  be  able  to  impart 
to  him  any  news  about  the  Roselli  family? 
Nevfer  mind;  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  strawi. 
Sinfo  found  the  retired  Major  von  Donhof 
at  home— ind  in  the  grizzled  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived him,  he  immediately  recognised  his  former 
antagonist  ■  Atad  the  latter  recognised  him,  And 
even  rejoiced  at  his  appearance.  It  reminded 
him  of  his  youth-rand  his  youthful  pranks.  Si-* 
nin  heard  frokn  him  that  the  Roselli  family  had, 
long  since,  emigrated  to  America,  to  New  York; 
that  Gemma  had' married  a  merchant;  that  he,1 
Donhof,  moreover,  had  an  acquittance,  who  was 
also  a  merchant,  who  probably  knew  the  hus- 
band's address,  as  he  had  large  dealings1  with 
America.  S&nin  asked  Donhof  to  go  to  that  ac*: 
quaintaiaee— tod— oh,  jby!— Donhof  brought 
him  the  address  of  Gemma's  husband,  Mr.  Jere-' 
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which  had  impelled  him  to  address  himself  to  her, 
not  to  allow  him  to  cany  with  him  into  the  grave 
the  painful  consciousness  of  his  fault— long  since 
atoned  for  by  suffering,  but  not  forgiven— and  to 
make  him  glad  if  only  with  the  briefest  infor- 
mation as  to  what  her  life  was  like  in  that  New 
World,  whither  she  had  removed.  "  By  writing 
me  even  a  single  word,"— thus  did  SAnin  wind 
up  Ins  letter,—"  you  will  be  doing  a  good  deed, 
worthy  of  your  beautiful  soul,— and  I  shall  thank 
you  untfl  my  last  breath.  I  am  stopping  here  at 
the  White  Swan  inn"  (he  underlined  these 
words)  "  and  shall  wait,— wait  until  spring  for 
ytour  reply." 

'  He  sent  off  this  letter,— and  settled  down  to 
wait.  Six  whole  weeks  did  he  live  in  the  inn, 
hardly  going  outside  of  his  room,  and  seeing 
absolutely  no  one.  No  one  could  write  to  him 
from  Russia,  or  from  anywhere  else;  and  that 
was  to  his  taste ;  if  a  letter  were  to  come  addressed 
to  him,  he  would  know  at  once  that  it  was  ti- 
the one  for  which  he  was  waiting.  He  read  from 
morning  until  night— and  not  newspapers,  but 
serious  bodes,  historical  works.  This  prolonged 
course  of  reading,  this  mute  stillness,  this  snail- 
like, hidden  existence— were  all  exactly  suited  to 
his  spiritual  mood;  and  for  this  alone,  thanks  to 
Gemma!  But  was  she  alive?  Would  she  answer? 
At  last  a  letter  arrived— bearing  an  American 
stamp— from  New  York,  addressed  to  him*    The 
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handwriting  of  the  address  on  the  envelope 
English.  .  .  .  He  did  not  recognise  it,  and 
heart  contracted.  He  coirid  not  at  once 
up  his  mind  to  break  open  the  packet  He 
glanced  at  the  signature:  "Gemma!"  The  team 
gudhed  from  his  eyes.  The  mere  fact  that  she 
had  signed  with  her  name,  omitting  her  sur- 
name, served  him  as  a  pledge  of  recanciliatiao* 
ofpardonl  He  Spread  out  the  thin  sheet  of  note- 
paper — a  photograph  slipped  from  it  He  baa- 
tily  picked  it  up— and  was  fairly  dumfounded: 
Gemma,  the  living  Gemma,  as  young  as  Ik  had 
known  her  thirty  years  agol  He  selfsame  eyea, 
the  selfsame  lips,  the  same  type  of  the  whole 
fart!  On  Hie  back  of  the  photograph  was  writ- 
ten: "  My  daughter  Manama."  The  whole  k*- 
bet  was  very  simple  and  affectionate.  Gemma 
thanked  Sanin  for  not  having  hesitated  to  ad- 
dress her,  for  having  had  faith  in  her.  She  did 
not  conceal  from  him,  either,  the  fact  that  *be 
really  had  lived  through  painful  moments  after 
his  ^flight  bat  she  immediately  added  that,  never- 
theless, die  regarded— and  always  had  regarded 
— her  meeting  with  him  asa  happiness— since  that 
meeting  had  prevented  her  becoming  the  wife 
of  Herr  Kluber— and  so,  although  indirectly, 
it  had  been  the  cause  of  her  marriage  to  her  pres- 
ent husband,  with  whom  she  was  now  living  for 
the  eighl-and-Awentieth  year,  in  complete  f  ebdtr, 
hi  comfort  and  luxury .    Their  house  was 
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to  all  New  York*  Gemma  informed  Sanin  th*V 
die  had  five  children —four  sons  and  one  daugh* 
ter,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  engaged  to  be  married  ^ 
whose  photograph  she  sent  him— as  she,  accord- 
ing to  universal  opinion,  greatly  resembled  her 
mother.  Gemma  kept  her  £ad  news  for  the  £ndt 
of  her  letter.  Frau  Lenore  had  died  in  New 
York,  whither  she  had  followed  her  daughter  and) 
sori-in^law— but  had  been  able  to  rejoice  in  .theiH 
happiness,  and  dandle  her  grandchildren  on  her 
knee*  Pantaleorie  had  also  i  prepared  to  go  to*' 
America,  but  had  died  just  before  he  was  to  have 
left  Frankfurt.  "Ahd  Ertilio-rour  dear,  ihcom* 
parable  Emilio-^  died  a  glorious  death  for  the 
freedom  of  his  native  land,  in  Sicily,  whither  he 
went  among  that  *  Thousand '  who  were  led  by 
the  great  Garibaldi;  we  all  fervently  lamented 
the  death  of  our  inestimable  brother;  but  even 
as  we  wept,  we  were  proud  of  him— and  shall  al- 
ways be  proud  of  him  and  hold  his  memory  sa- 
cred! His  lofty,  unselfish  soul  was  worthy  of  the 
martyr's  crown!"  Then  Gemma  expressed  her 
regret  that  Sdnin's  life  had— apparently— fallen 
into  such  unpleasant  places,  wished  him  first  of 
all  solace  and  spiritual  tranquillity,  and  said  that 
she  should  be  glad  to  see  him  again— although 
she  was  aware  that  such  a  meeting  was  hardly 
probable.  •  •  • 

We  will  not  undertake  to  depict  the  sensations 
experienced  by  Sanin,  on  perusing  this  letter. 

mi 
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There  is  do  satisfactory  expression  for  such  feelr 
ings:  they  are  deeper  and  more  sacred— and  more, 
indefinite— than  any  word.  Music  alone  would 
be  competent  to  transmit  them. 

Sanin  replied  immediately— and  sent  as  a  gift' 
to  the  bride— "To  Marianna  Slocum,  from  an 
unknown  friend  "—the  garnet .  cross,  Ebounted 
on  a  magnificent  pearl  necklace-  This  gift,  al- 
though very  valuable,  did  not  ruin  hinu  In  the 
course  of  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed  since; 
his  first  sojourn  in  Frankfurt,  he  had  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  considerable  fortune.  Early  in 
May  he  returned  to  Petersburg— but  probably 
not  for  long.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  is  selling 
off  all  his  property— and  making  ready  to  go  to 
America. 
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rE  all  seated  ourselves  ip  a  circle,  and  our 
good  friend  Alexander  YasflievitcbRie- 
del  (he  hpd  a  German  surname,  but  he  was  a  born 
and  bred  Russian)  began  as  follows: 

I  will  relate  to  you,  gentlemen,  an  incident 
which  happened  tQ  me  in  the  thirties  .  .  .  .forty 
years,  ago,  as  yon  see,  I  will  be  brief— and  you 
must  not  interrupt  me, 

I  was  liying  in  Petersburg  at  the  time,  and  had 
only  just  come  out  of  the  university.  My  brother 
.was  serving  in  the  horse-guard  artillery,  with  the 
r*nk  of  ensign.  His  battery  was  stationed  at 
Krasnoe  Seld,*r-it  was  in  summer-  My  brother 
was  not  quartered  in  Krasnoe  Seto  proper,  but  in 
one  of  the  adjacent  hamlets.  I  w^s  his  guest 
more  than  once,  apd  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  his  comrades.  He  was  lodged  in  a  fairly- 
clean  cottage  together  with  another  officer  be- 

',  *  Literally,  "  Red  Village,"  situated  sixteen  miles  from  St  Peters- 
burg. A  summer  resort,  but  chiefly  known  as  the  site  of  the  great 
summer  camp  and  manoBUtrittg-ground. *«-TaA jtslaiwl     • 
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longing  to  his  battery. 
Trcgkff,  Dra  Stcpdnitch* 
burly  intimate  with  him. 

Marftnskr  has  become  old-fashioned 
mw»  v^teh  Km*.  mkI  mLl  j  .rj  j"  "  r     ij  b^b»*-"^b£ 

in  the  thirties  he  made  awe  none  than  any  one 
else,  and  Pushkin— accordmg  to  the  ideas  of  the 
jouth  of  that  period — could  not  he  compared 
with  hint.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  glory  of  be* 
mg  the  ie siting  Russian  writer,,  he  even  effected 
what  is  far  more  difficult,  and  move  rarely  wr 
countered— lie  imprinted  Ms  stamp  upon  the  gen- 
eration contemporaneous  with  hm*»  Heroes  d 
In  3t artttsky  were  cropping  up  as  every  cHrce** 
tarn*  and  especially  among  army  and  artuleary 
officers;  they  confer aed  and  ajucspouded  m  hm 
hmgnage;  in  society  they  mamtamed  a  gloomy,, 
reticent  mien,  with  "  a  storm  in  the  sotd;  wn&  a 
Auue  in  the  Mood,"  Hke  Lieutenant  Bydoa6r  of 
"The  Frigate  Hope"  Female  hearts 
devoiueo.  oy  mem*  inc  epitnet  rami 
then  invented  for  them*  This  type,  as  every  one 
knows*  persisted  for  a  long  time,  until  the  cmte  of 
Petchorin.1  What  all  cfid  not  that  type  contain? 
Bfroiiiaui  and  romanticism;  reminiscences  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Decembrists  — and 

1  The  bcm  of  Uim  ■■■!*»»  a  ii  n  ■  nwd  "A.B»ofOftr1 

—TtUJtMJKTCm. 

rTTie  coupirators  who  made  trovhfe  an  the 
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adoration  of  Napoleon.  Faithiil  Fate,  in  one'tf 
fltarj  in  the  forte  erf  character,)  of  pose,  akid  of 
phrase— and  the  anguish  of  futility;  the  dis- 
quieting igitations  of  petty  self-love— and  actual 
fpree  and  dariikg;  noble  aspirations,  rand  bad 
hringing-up,  and  ignorance?  aristocratic  manners 
— and  a  flaunting  of  toys,  \  .  But  enough  of 
philosophising  1  .  •  ;  I  have  promised  to  harrateC 

SuB-UBUTENAirt  Ty^gleff  belonged  precisely 
to  that  category  of  M  fatal"  men,  although  lie  did 
not  possess  the  exterior  attributed  to  those  per- 
sons: for  example,  he  bore  not 'the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  Eermontoff's  "fatalist"  He  was 
a  man  of  medium  height,  of  decidedly  thick-set 
build,  with  high  cheek-bones,  tad  fair-haired, 
almost  tow-headed;  he  had  il  fo&nd,  fresh,  red-" 
cheeked  face,  a  snub-nose^  a  low  forehead  over-* 
grown  with  hair  on  the  temples,  and  large,  regu* 
lar  lips  which  were  eternally  motionless;  he  never 
laughed  or  even  smiledl  Only  from  time  to  time, 
when  he  was  fatigued 'and  heaved  a  sigh,  did  his 
square  teeth,  White  as  sugar,  become  visible.  The 
same  artificial  impassivity1  was  spread  over  all 
his  features.    Had  to  not  been  for  that  they  would 

No  one  knew  of  this  renunciation  except  the  Dowager  Empress, 
Alexander  I,  and  Constantino.  Revolutionists  took  advantage  of 
the  muddle  arising  from  Nicholas's  ignorance  of  his  rights,  and  so 
forth.— TiAXSLAToe. 
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have  revealed  themselves  as  good-iiaturecL  The 
only  thing  about  his  whole  face  that  was  not  per- 
fectly ordinary  was  his  eyes,  which. were  ndfe 
large,  and  had  greenish  pupils  and  yellow  eye- 
lashes. The  right  eye  was  a  trifle  higher  up 
than  the  left,  which  imparted  to  his  gaze  af 
certain  diversity,  strangeness,  and  drowsiness. 
TyegleffV  physiognomy  was  not  devoid,  howr> 
ever,  of  a  certain  agreeability,  and  almost 
always  expressed  satisfaction  with  a  dash  of 
perplexity,  just  as  though  he  were  internally  pur- 
suing some  cheerless  thought  which  he  could  not 
poissiUy  catch.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  did 
not  produce  the  impression  of  an  arrogant  per- 
son: one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  wounded 
rather  than  a  haughty  man.  He  talked  very  lit- 
tle, f alteringly,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  with  un- 
necessary repetitions  of  words.  Contrary  to  the 
majority  of  fatalists,  he  did  not  employ  pecu- 
liarly-whimsical expressions,  and  resorted  to 
them  only  in  writing:  he  had  a  thoroughly  child- 
ish chirography. 

The  authorities  regarded  him  as  a  "  so-so  "  offi- 
cer—not over-capable  and  not  sufficiently  seal- 
ous.  "  He  is  punctual  but  not  methodical,"  was 
what  was  said  of  him  by  the  general  in  command 
of  the  brigade— who  was  of  German  extraction.1 


i  The  paUt  k,  that  k»  Med  wognl  Raafaui— faittga 
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And  far  the  soldier,  also,  Tyegkff  was  "  kH» 
—neither  fish  nor  meat.  He  lived  modestly,  in 
accordance  with  his  means;  He  had  been  left  a 
full  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  years:  his  father 
and  mother  had  been  drowned  in  the  spring,  in 
a  freshet,  as  they  were,  crossing  the  Ok£  on  a 
ferry-boat.  He  had  received  his  education  in  a 
private  boarding-school,  where  he  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  very  stupidest  and  most  peace* 
able  pupils.  He  had  entered  the  horse-guard 
artillery  at  his  own  importunate  desire,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  great-uncle,  an  in- 
fluential man,  as  yiinker,  and  had  passed  the  ex- 
aminations^i though  with  difficulty— first  for 
ensigp  and  then  for  sub-lieutenant.  His  rela* 
tions  with  thp  other  officers  were  strained*  They 
did  not  like  him  and  visited  him  rirely,  and  he 
^ent  ta  hardly  any  one.  The  presence  of  stran- 
gers embarrassed  him;  he  immediately  became 
unnatural,  awkward « .  .-i  there  was  no  comrade* 
ship  in  him,  and  he  called  no  one  u  thou/'  and  was 
called  "  thou  "  by  no  one.  But  he  was  respected ; 
and  men  respected  him  not  for  his  character  or 
his  brains  and  culture,  but  because  they  recog- 
nised in  hjim  that  special  seal  therewith  "fatal  " 
people  are  stamped.  "  Tyegkff  will  have  a  ca- 
reer; Tyegkff  will  distinguish  himself  "—not 
otie  of  his  comrades  expected  that;— but  "  Ty6g- 
kff  will  cut  up  some  remarkable  caper/'  or 
"Tyegleff  will  take  and  suddenly  turp  tut  a 
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Napoleon  "—was  not  regarded  as  ifrprobabte. 
For  theite  the  "star "  tame  into play,  and  be  was 
a  man  "with  a  predestination  "^t-as  there  are 
people  "  with  a  sigh  "  and  "  with  a  tear/ 


>  9* 


III 

Two  incidents  Which  marked  the  very  beginning 
of  his  service  as  an  officer  aided  greatly  in  firmly 
establishing  his  reputation  As  a  man  of  fate; 
Namely:  on  the  very  first  day  after  be  was  pro* 
moted— about  the  middle  of  March— he  was 
walking  along  the  quay  in  full  uniform,  in  com- 
pany with  other  officers  who  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  examination.  That  year  spring  had 
oortie  early,  the  Nev£  had  broken  up;  huge  floes 
of  ice  bad  already  passed  down,  but  the  whole 
river  was  dammed  with  fine,  dense  ice  soaked  with 
water*  The  young  men  were  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing .  .  .  when  suddenly  one  of  them  stopped 
short;  he  had  descried  on  the  slowly-moving  sur- 
face of  the  river,  about  twenty  paces  from  the 
shore,  a  tiny  dog.  Having  clambered  upon  a 
projecting  block  of  ice,  it  was  trembling  all  ove* 
and  whining.  "Why,  it  will  surely  perish," — 
said  the  officer  through  his  teeth.  The  dog  was 
being  carried  slowly  past  one  of  the  descents  con- 
structed along  the  quay.  Suddenly  Ty6glefff 
without  saying  a  word,  ran  down  that  descent; 
and  leaping  along  over  the  thin  ice,  tumbling 
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arid  skipping,  he  readied  the  dog,  seized  it  by  its 
heck,  and,  hating  regained-  the  shore  in  safety, 
flung  it  on  the  pavement  Thd  dariger  to  which 
Ty^teff  had  exposed  himself  was  so  great;  his 
deed  had  been  so  unexpected,?  that  his  comrades 
were  fairly  petrified  with  astbnishriieht,  and  only 
when  he  called  a  drozfaky,  in  ordeir  to  drive  borne, 
did  theyteginto  speak  all  together.  His  Ivhole 
uniform  was  Wet.  In  reply  to  their  exclamations, 
Tyegleff  Remarked  indifferently  that  ia  man 
cannot  avoid  what  is  written  in  his  fate— and 
Ordered  the  cAbman -to  drive  on.  i  i 
;'*  But  take  the  ddg  with  thee  as  a  memento/' 
^shouted*  one  of ;  the  officers  after  him.  But 
Tyegleff  merely  waved  his  hand,  and  his  Com- 
rades exchanged  glances  of  dumb  amazement. 

The  other  incident  occurred  4  few  days  later, 
at  a  bard-party  given  by  the  commander  of  the 
battery.  Tyegleff  wis  sitting  in  a  corner,  and 
"Was  not  taking  part  in  the  gaihe.  "  Ekh,  if  only 
toy  grandmother  had  told  me  in  advance  which 
cfrrds  Were  destined  to  win,  as  in  Pushkin's 
*  Queen  of  Spades'!"— exclaimed  one  of  the  en- 
signs, who  had  dropped  his  third  thousand.  Tyeg- 
leff silently  stepped  up  to  the  table,  took  up  the 
pack  of  cards,  cut,  and /saying:  "  The  six  of  dia- 
monds 1  "—turned  up  the  pack.  On  the  bottom 
wi*  the  she  of  diamonds.— "  The  ace  of  clubs  I" 
—he  proclaimed,  and  cut  again;  On  the  bottom 
wad  the  ace  of  clubs*— "  The  king  of  diamonds! " 
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-he  spoke  for  tie  third  twc,  wl  m 
whisper,  through  his  set  teeth.    He  had 
light  foe  the  third  tine  ....  «od 
flushed  crimson  all  over.    FwhaMy  be 
had  not  expected  its. 

"  A  capital  trick!  Show  tta  another"— i*» 
marked  the  battery  commandetr. 

"  I  do.  uok  deal  ia  tricky/  wpiied  Tyegfcff* 
drily,  and  went  out  into  the  adgoising?  nm 
Hpw  it  came  about  thafc  he  managed:  bo  goes*  the 
card  in  advance,  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain* 
but  X  saw  it  with  my  owua  eyea.  Jtf^^him  maop 
of  the  players  present  triedito>do  the  amm  tiring* 
and  no  one  succeeded*  A  man  could  gneMiOne 
card,  but  two  cards*  in  succession  r- not  by*  acy 
means;  while  Tyegleff  had  guessed*  three!  Una- 
affair  still  farther  confirmed:  his*  reputation  a* 
a  mysterious  man  of  fate,  Ther  though*  frer 
quently  occurred  to  me  afterward  that  if  hja-triek 
with  cards  had  not  pycoved  successful  who  know* 
what  turn  his  reputation  would  hearer  takrat  and 
how  would  he  have,  looked  upoi*  himself?  Bat 
that  unexpected  success  definitively  settled  the 
matter. 

IV 

Naturally,  Tyegleff-  immediately  clutched 
hold  of  that  reputation.  It  conferred  upon  him 
special  importance,  special  colouring,  ..  .  "  Celm 
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It  po*dt"—a*  the  French  say,— and  with  his  lim- 
ited iniiM^iiisignificmnt  attainments,  and  vast  con- 
ceit, such  a  reputation  was  exactly  to  his  taste. 
To  acquire  it  was  difficult,  but  it  cost  nothing  to 
maintain  it:  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  hold  his 
tongue  and  look  ferocious. 

But  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  this  reputa- 
tion that  I  became  intimate  with  Tyegleff  and,  I 
may  say,  conceived  an  affection  for  him.  I 
loved  him,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  was  a  well- 
bred  eccentric,  and  I  saw  in  him  a  kindred  soul; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  he  was  a  kind 
man  and,  in  reality,  very  simple-hearted.  He  in- 
spired me  with  something  in  the  nature  of  comr 
pasaon;  it  seemed  to  me  that,  setting  aside  his 
fancied  fatalism,  a  tragic  fate  really  was  impend-* 
ing  over  him  which  he  himself  did  not  suspect 
As  a  matter  of  course,  J  did  not  mention  that 
feeling  to  him.  Can  there  be  anything  more  in- 
sulting to  a  "  man  of  destiny  "  than  compassion? 
And  Tyegleff  felt  a  liking  for  me :  he  was  at  his 
ease  with  me,  he  conversed  with  me,— in  my  pres- 
ence he  used  to  make  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
that  strange  pedestal  upon  which  he  had  acci- 
dentally half1  fallen,  half  clambered.  Although 
torturingly,  painfully  conceited,  it  may  be  he  ad- 
mitted, in  the  Bottom  of  his  soul,  that  his  copceit 
was  in  no  way  justifiable,  and  that  others  were,  in 
all  probability,  looking  down  upon  him ....  while 
I,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  did  not  embarrass  him.    The 
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fear  of  saying  something  stupid  or  inappropri- 
ate did  not  contract  his*  ever-watchful  heart  in 
my  presence.  He  even  fell  into  loquacity  at 
times;  and  lucky  it  wm  for  him  that  no  one  ex!- 
cept  myself  heard  his  speeches  1  His  reputation 
would  not  have  lasted  long.  He  not  only  knew 
very  little,— he  hardly  read  anything,  and  can- 
fined  himself  to  picking  up  appropriate  4nee- 
dotes  and  stories.  He  belieVed  in  forebodings^ 
predictions,  signs,  meetings ;  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
diys,  in  the  persecution  or  benignity  of  fate,~in 
the  significance  of  life,  in  one  word.  He  even 
believed  in  certain  "climacteric  years"  which  some 
one  had  mentioned  in  his  presence,  and  the  mean- 
ing whereof  he  did  not  thoroughly  understands 
Gtenuine  men  of  destiny  should  not  express  such 
beliefs:  they  must  inspire  other  people  with  them. 
...  But  I  alone  knew  Tyegleff  from  that  side/ 


One  day— it  was  on  St.  Ily&'s  day,  July  20,v 
I  remember— I  went  to  visit  my  brother  and  dicf 
not  find  him  at  home;  he  had  been  ordered  off 
somewhere  for  a  whole  week  I  did  not  wist 
to  return  to  Petersburg.  I  trudgec}  about  the 
neighbouring  marshes  with  my  gun,  killed  a  brace 

1  Or  Elijah,  on  August  2,  N..S,  Generally  on  that  day  there  tr$ 
terriftc  thunder-storms,  which  the  Russian  people  say  are  caused  by 
the  prophet  ascending  to  heaven  in  his  ftery  chariot. ^TtAVfLAioM 
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of  woodcock,  and  passed  the  evening  with  Tyeg- 
leff  Under  the  shed  of  An  empty  wagon-house,  in 
which  he  had  set  up,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  sum- 
mer tesidence.  We  chatted  about  various  things 
but  •  chiefly  •  drank  tea,  smoked  our  pipes,  and 
talked  now  with  the  landlord,  *  Russified  Finn, 
now  iwith  a  pedlar  Who  was  ropming  around  the 
battery,  a  seller  of  '■  goo-6-od  'ranges  and  lem- 
<m$iv  a  nifce  fellow  and  droll,  who,  in  addition  to 
other  talents,  knew  how  to  play  on  the  guitar,  and 
told  us  about  the  unhappy  love  which  he  had 
cherished  in  "  babyhood  " 1  for  the  daughter  of  a 
policeman.  On  attaining  maturity  this  Don 
Juan  in  a 'sHlrt  of  cotton  print  Had  no  longer  ei- 
perieiicfed  any  unfortunate  attachments.  '  ' 
■  tn  front  of  the  gate  of  our  wagon-shed  a  broad 
ravin*  spread  duty  which  gradually  grew  deeper 
and  deeper;  a  tiny  rivulet  sparkled  in  places  in 
'thfc  windings  of  the  rift  Further  away,  on  the 
horizon,  law  forests  were  visible;  Night  ap- 
proached and  we  were  left  alone.  Along  with 
the  night  there  descended  upon  the  earth  a  thin, 
'dtomp  Vapour  which,  spreading  more  and  more 
wfddy,  was  eventually  converted  into  a  dense  fog. 
The  moon  rose  in  the  dky;  the  whok  fog  became 
'permeated  through  and  through,  and  gilded,  as 
it  Were,  by  its  rays.  Everything  was  transposed, 
tauffled  up  and  entangled^  as  it  were;  the  distant 

iTbe  pedlar  i&  evideirtly,  a  Jew,. and  gets  his  words 
»'•;  '  «iised.-^TaAirsLAioa« 
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appeared  near,  the  near  distaht,  the  large  ap- 
peared small,  the  small  large  ....  everything 
became  bright  and  indistinct  We  teemed  to 
have  been  transported  into  a  fairy  realm,  to  the 
realm  of  whitish-gold  fog,  of  profound  stillness, 
of  sensitive  sleep.  .  .  .  And  how  mysteriously, 
with  what  silvery  sparks,  did  the  stars  pierce 
through  overhead!  We  both  fell  silent.  The 
fantastic  aspect  of  that  night  took  effect  upon 
us:  it  attuned  us  to  the  fantastic. 


VI 

Tyixjleff  was  the  first  to  speak,  with  his  custom- 
ary hitches,  breaks,  and  repetitions,  about  fore- 
bodings ....  about  visions.  On  just  such  a 
night,  according  to  his  statement,  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, a  student  who  had  just  entered  on 
his  duties  as  governor  to  two  orphans,  and  had 
been  lodged  with  them  in  a  separate  pavilion,  had 
beheld  a  female  figure  bending  over  their  beds, 
and  on  the  following  day  had  recognised  that  fig- 
ure in  a  portrait,  hitherto  unperceived  by  him, 
which  depicted  the  mother  of  those  same  orphans- 
Then  Tyegleff  declared  that  his  parents,  for  the 
apace  of  several  days  before  their  death,  had 
constantly  thought  they  heard  the  sound  of 
water;  that  his  grandfather  had  escaped  death 
in  the  battle  of  Borodin6,  through  having  seen  a 
white  pebble  on  the  ground  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
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up— and  at  that  same  moment  a  grape-shbt  had 
flown  past  over  his  head  and  broken  off  his  long 
black  plume-  Tyegleff  even  promised  to  show 
me  that  same  pebble  which  had  saved  his  grand- 
father, and  had  been  inserted  by  him  in  a  locket. 
Then  he  alluded  to  the  vocation  of  every  man, 
and  his  own  in  particular,  adding  that  he  believed 
in  it  up  to  that  moment,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
doubts  should  arise  within  him  concerning  it,  he 
would  know  how  to  rid  himself  of  them  arid  of 
his  life,  for  life  Would  then  have  lost  all  signifi- 
cance for  him.  "  Perhaps  you  think  "--said  he, 
casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  me— "that  I  have 
not  sufficient  courage  for  that  ?  You  do  not  know 
me.  .  .  .  I  have  an  iron  will." 

"  Well  said,'  • — I  though*  to  myself. 

Tyegleff-  became  thoughtful*  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  dropping  his  pipe  from  his  hand,  he  in- 
formed me  that  that  was. an  important  day  for 
him-— "This  is  St.  IlyA's  day,— my  name-day - 
.  .  *  .  This  .  .  .  .  this  is  always  a  painful  time* 
for  me."  » 

I  made  rio  reply  and  merely  stared  at  him  as  he 
sat  in  front  of  me,  bent  double,  round-shouldered, 
clumsy,  with  feleepy  and  gloomy  gaze  riveted  on 
the  ground, 

" Torday "-^he  went  on— "an  old  beggar-wo- 
man "  (Tyegleff  never  let  a  single  begga*  pas* 
him  without  bestowing  alms)  "told  me  that  she< 
wotrid  pray, for  my  soul. . . wis  nft  that  strange? " 
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and  nervous  iinaftkxi.    Things  woe  too 
tight  f  or  him  in  the  world  aim* 

We  returned  to  the  cottage  and  lay  ,<Jown>  each 
of  us  on  the  wall-bench— he  in  the  fair  corner,1 
I  in  the  front  corner,  on  hay,  which  we  had  spsqad 


Tr^im  tossed  stout  ^stkssly  f  or  a  long  tiine 
on  his  bench,  and  I  could  not  get  to  sleep.  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  Ids  storks  had  excited  my  nerves, 
or  that  that  night  had  irritated  my  blood, /I  do 
not  know;— only,  I  could  not  get  to  deep.  Every 
desire  ftir  sleep  even  yaitished  at  last;  ahd  i  lay 
with  wide-open  eyes  rfnd  thought,— thought  in- 
tently, God  knows  about  what:  about  the  Veriest 
nonsense,  as  is  always  the  case  during  an  attack 
of  Insomnia.  As  I  tbs^  from  ride  to  side  I  threw 
out  my  arms.  ...  My  finger  came  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  wall  beams.  A  faint,  hot  reso- 
nant and  prolonged  sound  rang  out  .  .  .  I  must 
have  hit  upon  a  hollow  place. 

Again  I  tapped  with  mf  finger  .  A  .  this 
time  intentionally.  The  sound  was  repeated.  I 
did  it  again.  .'  .  .  Suddenly  Tylgleff  raised  his 
head. 

"Riedel,"— he  said,— "listen;  some  ofle  is 
knocking  under  the  window." 

t  Hie  comer  in  which  the  holy  pictures  hen* — the  rtgn't-hand 
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I  feigned*  to  be  asleep.    I  waa  audibaly 
with  the  whim  to  make  spent  of  my  4  Hiatal *' 
panion.     It  nude  no  diifwenae — £  aeudd  ant 
sleep. 

He  dropped  his  bead*  on  hi*  piUew.  I  waited 
a  little  and  again  tapped  three  times  in  am»a» 
sion. 

Again  TyeglefF  rose  up  and  began  bo  listen. 

I  knocked,  again*  I  waa  lying  with,  my  fiaMt 
toward  him,  but  be  could  not  see  my  baud,  .... 
I  had  thrown  it.  backward*  linden  the  coverlet 

"  Riedel!  "-shouted  Jiye&&> 

I  did  not  respond. 

u  Riedel!  "-he  repeated  loudly.-    BtaWr 

"  Hey?  What  is  it? "  L  s*ul,  a*  though  ^wift 
half  awake. 

4  Don't  you  bear/  Some.  ooe,  is  knockamig. 
under  the  window.  Shall  we.  ask  him.. into  the; 
cottage?" 

"  Some  wayfarer  "...  I  faltered. 

'*  Then  we  must  admit  him,  or  find  out  what 
sort  of  man  he  is!" 

But  I  did  not  reply  again,,  and  again  feigned 
to  be  asleep. 

Several  minutes  passed.  .  .  .  Again  I  Ijegaa 
my  tricks.  .  .  . 

"  Knock  ....  knock  ....  knock  I  .  .  ." 

Through  my  half-closed  eyelids,,  by  the  whit- 
ish nocturnal  light,  I  could  observe  liis  move* 
menta  welL    He  kept  turning  hia  face  now  to* 
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wmrd  the  window,  now  toward  the  door.  In  fact, 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  whence  the  sound 
proceeded:  it  seemed  to  fly  around  the  room,  as 
though  it  were  slipping  along  the  walk.  I  had 
accidentally  hit  upon  the  acoustic  chord. 

"Knock  ....  knock  ....  knock! . .  •" 

"Biedel!"  shouted  Tyegleff  at  last-"Ri*- 
ddl   Rkdd!" 

u  Why,  what  is  it?  "— I  said,  yawning. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  hear  nothing?  Some 
one  is  knocking.*9 

"  Well,  God  he  with  him— I  want  nothing  to 
do  with  him!  "-^-I  replied,  and  again  pretended 
that  I  had  fallen  asleep.    I  even  snored.  .  •  . 

Tyegleff  quieted  down. 
Knock  . . . .  knock  ....  knock! ... 

"  Who  *s  there?  "-shouted Tyegleff.-"  Come 
in!" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  no  one  answered. 
Knock  ....  knock  .  .  .  .  knock! .  .  ." 

Tyegleff  sprang  out  of  bed,  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  thrusting  out  his  head,  inquired  in  a 
fierce  voice:  "  Who 's  there?  Who  is  knocking? " 
Then  he  opened  the  door  and  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. A  horse  neighed  in  the  distance— and  that 
was  all.  ' 

He  returned  to  his  bed.  ... 

"  Knock  •  •  .  •  knock  ....  knock!  •  •  •" 

Tyegleff  instantly  turned  over  and  sat  up. 
Knock  •  • . .  knock  . . . .  ktiock!  •  •  •** 
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JGyt^eifi  gpanpttyr  gulfed  a» 

hk  cloak  ovec  ha*  simnJriiw»  aoti 

sjvujcd  truia  the.  wdi,  \wofc  out -.o*\  th»  < 

inward  iiijiiiuai^^tht^artuj^  o^it;n«goi 

the  wiuie:    h  Wim  '*»  thitw^     Whp 

Who  i *  kiio<&n&  there.* ' '    Efap*  hfrsuddmi^  ft£L 

siieuc,  <toud  tar  ^vvUaiicou  (ou*  sput  ia  tfesfcreetr 

not  fur  :roin  ~he.  Punier  where  I:  wfeiyiag£  awb 

viUaouL    Uiteriu^.  afltyfchpr.  wati^rtt*in0&:  t*  tte 

;  Knock, ...    knock ....  kuuekil . ,  ."  F  hngiit 
agpon,     '  I^npc^ . .  .  kppeki* . . .  kBufikl . .  ,7 

^tiTpegjflflJ,  «ii4-  n^t.istir^  did;  wife  inqpisec . 
'  Who  1st  kppcfcingi  '■  Ht .  TOWwiyi  pmppak:  hta> 
head  on  his  hand. 

Perceiving  ihax  .thai,  ^m  W-  ioagpr  ^jflUiiy  d 
alter  a  iittlp  wJ&uq  I  ^preUiauoi.tQ^vikkefupi>aiifii, 
after  casting  a  ^iaace  at.  Ty*gi«tfY  I  .aaauamttifu. 
surprised  aspect,. 

"'  Have  ;ou  been  ouc  uuywuaret  r  —  I  iiatuxfc 

'  Yes,"  he  answered  muoiFawaUyv 

"  Did  you  continue  co  awx  ibft,*Jtoxxw&i %t 

-  !res." 
And  you  met  uo  omu  " 
Xu. ' 
xlnd  has  the  ^nocking,  stopped;  '' 

*  I  don't  know.    It  maov^f^uuiJif«re««r  to-flMr. 
'low." 

""  Xow:    Why  precisely  nuwt/' 

ryegieff  did,  not  answer.. 
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.— "Ah!    SoTODtfcinkr 
1  Too  n^  that  yon  bend  •  knock.  .  .  ." 

c  I  dkl  not  ken  a  knock,  only,"  he  mlampted 


be  dkl  too  hear?" 
Ty^nlpw  swayed  fofwud — and  nit  his  npa. 
-  They  hare  called  mel"  he  artkohaed  at  hat, 
in  a  low  tone,  at  he  turned  away  his  face. 

"They  hare  called  you?     Who  baa  called 
yoof" 

a  •  • .  •  —  1 yegieir  ooatmiiea  to  gase  to 

•  a  «*       a.   -  * -  *—  .a  -ar  a 

ade —  a  oemg  concerning  wnom  l  only 
up  to  this  moment  that  it1  was  tktd.  , 
now  I  know  it  for  a  ceitaiuty.** 

MI  swear  to  yon,  By*  Stepinitch,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  that  that  is  all  mere  imagination! " 

M Imagination?**  lie  repeated.  .  *  Would  you 
like  to  convince  yourself  in  earnest?  * 

"IwoukL- 

"Well,  then,  tet  us  go  out  into  the  street." 

'Thetist-a-fa  ftojloim     TV  -  ft  '  is  to  affffe  villi  Trie**** 
Mo*-  oofco  fc  of  to*  ototcr  motr.~TWj»% 
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We  both  gwe  a  start— nd  stared  at  cadi 
other* 

-  What  do  yoa  think  of  tlwt?  "  Tyegleff  asked 
me,  in  a  whisper.    "You  will  not  doubt  now?" 

"  Stay,"  I  said  to  him,  with  equal  softness,— 
"that  proves  nothing  as  yet.  We  must  look 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  one  there — some 
Jester. 

I  leaped  over  the  fence,  and  walked  in  the 
direction  whence,  so  far  as  I  was  aUe  to  juclge, 
the  voice  had  proceeded. 

Under  my  feet  I  fett  the  soft,  porous  earth; 
long  strips  of  vegetable-beds  lost  themselves  in 
the  fog.  I  was  in  a  vegetable-garden.  But  no- 
thing stirred  around  me,  or  in  front  of  me. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  the  numbness  of 
sleep.    I  advanced  a  few  paees  further. 

M  Who  is  there? "  I  shouted  to  match  Tyegleff. 

"Pr-r-r-rl"  A  startled  quafl  darted  out  from 
under  my  very  feet,  and  flew  away,  as  straight  as 
a  bullet  I  involuntarily  recoiled.  •  .  •  What 
nonsense!'  I  glanced  hack.  Tyegleff  was  visi- 
ble on  the  selfsame  spot  where  I  had  left  him. 
I  approached  him. 

u  It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  call,"  he  said. 
"  That  voice  has  reached  us  .  .  . .  me  .  .  .  frotn 
afar." 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  with 
quiet  steps  wended  his  way  across  the  street 
homeward.    But  I  would  not  give  in  so  quickly* 
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I  retained  to  the  cottage. 

IX 


I  fottvp  Tyegleff  sitting  on  the  waD-heneh.  In 
front  of  him  en  the  table  burned  a  candle,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  somr  tlang  in  a  small 
album  which  he  carried  constantly  with  him.  On 
catching  flght  of  ne»  he  hastily  thrast  the  tiny 
album  into  ins  pocket  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 

"Here,  my  dear  tdkm9»— I  began,-" see 
what  a  trophy  I  have  brought  hack  from  my 
Isbnsed  him  the  littfeeomb  and  told 
i  what  had  happened  to  me  under  the  willow. 
~"  I  imrt  hare  scared  a  thief,"  I  added.  "Did 
you  hear  .that  our  neighbour  had  had  a  hone 
stolen  last  night?  " 

Tyegfcff  smiled  coldly  and  lighted  his  pipe.  I 
sat  down  by  his  side. 

"  And  you  are  still  convinced,  as  before,  Ttyi 
Steprfniteh/'-I  said,-"  that  the  voire  which  we 
heard  had  flown  hither  f ram  those  imhiamn  re* 
gions  •  •  •  • 

He  stopped  me  with  an  imperious  gesture  of 
his  hand. 

"  Riedel,"  he  began,— "  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
jesting,  and  therefore  I  beg  that  you  wfll  not  jest 
other." 
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TtyogfeSi  really  waa  m  m*  mai  to*  joti&& 
Uo&  itae  had  undergone  at  ohangjt*  ft 
paler,  more  expressive.  US*  atrang&. 
matched  "  eyes,  roved  quietly.  '4 I  did  not  thinks' * 
he  began  again,—"  that  I  should  ever  oammu^ 
nicate  to  another  ....  another  man  that  whkfe 
you  ok  about,  to  hear*,  aod)  which  stioukb  bom 
died* ....  yes*  died*  in-  my  bxewfc;-  but;, 
dtyutjy,  it<  isv  necessary— *ad-  I  haver  wt 
'X  is  fatel    Uisten:' 

A**d  ite  cmuuuaieatad  to  nae  the  MdieAestapy; . 

It  h^ve  already,  told  yau*  gpattara*  that:  hte 
was  a  hpujaarrator.;  btetthfriaqpseMedin^tl^ 
night « not  ataw.  byv  hw^iguoaattee  of i  howi  to  ia*- 
part  to  me  the.  eyejxU.  which  had  ha#)penedk  toiaoK 
this  very  sound,  tot:  his.  voiee#  hpa J<tak»* the: nwrer 
meats  whtchihe  made  wittohiadftngpw^a^ 
—everything  about. him*,  ia  a<  word*  seemed  un» 
natural,  unnecessary,-  spurious*,  iifc  short.  Ijwaa 
still  very  young,  and  dnexperianeed#.  and  did  not 
know  that  the  habit  of  i  xpntsaing  one  s  self  inra 
rhetorical  way.  falsity  of  intonation  and  man- 
ners>  may  so  corrode  a  man- that  he  ia*no<  longgr 
able  to  rid  himself,  of  it  It  is; a  curee*  )n-ita>wajr^ 
I  lately  happened  to  meet  a  certain  lady  .who  nw 
rated  to  me  withtsudiibeunha&iie  la»gu*g£v  with 
such  theatrical  gestures,  with  such  a  niekrirar 
ma  tic  sliaking  of  the,  head  aud  rolling  up  of  the 
eyes,  the  impression  produced  ou  the*  by  ithe  death 
of  her  sou,  her  "  inuueasurahk  grief/'  her -ft 
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for  her  own  reason,  tint  I  thought  to  myself  v 
"How  that  lady  is  lying  and  patting  on  airs! 
She  did  not  love  her  son  at  all!"  But  a  week 
later  I  learned  that  the  poor  woman  actually  had 
gone  out  of  her  mind,  fiver  since  then  I  have 
been  much  more  cautious  in  my  judgments,  and 
have  trusted  much  less  to  my  own  impressions-  ' 


The  story  which  Tyigfeff  narrated  to  me  was,4 
briefly,  as  follows :— In  Petersburg— in  addition 
to  his  uncle,  the  dignitary — dwelt  an  aunt  of  bos,' 
not  a  woman  of  great  position,  but  possessed  of 
property.  As  she  was  childless,  she  had  adopted 
a  little  girl,  an  orphan  from  the  petty  •burgher 
class,  had  given  her  a  suitable  education,-  and 
treated  her  like  a  daughter.  The  girl's  name  *as 
M&ha.  Tyegleff  had  been  in  the  habit  of  s&ing 
her  almost  every  day.  It  ended  in  their  falling 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  Masha  gave  herself 
to  him.  This  came  to  light  Ty^gleffVaont 
flew  into  a  frightful-rage,  turned  the  unhappy 
girl,  in  disgrace,  out  of  her  house,  and  remdvecl 
her  residence  to  Moscow,  where  she  took  a  young 
lady  of  the  gentry  as  her  nursling  and  heires** 
On  returning  to  her  former  relations,  poor  ind 
drunken  people,  Mrisha  endured  a  bittfet  fate; 
Ty6gieff  had  promised  to  many  her— And  did  not 
keep  his  promise.    On  the  occasion  of  ins'  last' 
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always  serve*  as  a  sign  ot  a  sfcrang,  dry : 
the  brain.  .  .  .  Again  it  occurred  to  i 
hand  of  Fate  really  did  weigh  apen  this 
that  not  without  cause  had  his  comrades  perceived 
in  him  something  fatal.  And  at  the  same  tine 
I  inwardly  condemned  him-  "Of  the  burgher 
class  I "  I  thought.  "  But  do  you  call  yourself  aa 
aristocrat  i" 

"  Perhaps  you  condemn  me,  Riedet,"  began 
Tyegicff,  suddenly,  as  though  divining  my 
thoughts.  uItm  greatly  distressed  myself .... 
greatly  distressed.  But  what  can  1  cb?  What 
can  I  do? " 

He  leaned  his  chin  on  hia  paha  and  began  to 
gnaw  the  broad,  flat  naife  of  b»  short,  red 
which  were  as  haard  aa  iron. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion,  Hya  S*epanifcehv*ha* ; 
should  first  make  sure  whether  your  surmise*  ace 
correct  .  .  .  Perhaps  your  lady-love  is  alive  ami 
well/'  ( "  Shall)  I  bell  him  thereat  cause  o£  the 
knocking  ■  "  dashed  through  my  mind*  .  .  .  *  Vm> 
—  later  on/') 

"  She  has  not  written  to  me  a  single  time  since 
we  have  been  in  camp/  remarked  Tyegleff. 

iC  That  proves  nothing,  Uya  Stepanitch:" 

Tyegleff  waved  his  hand  in  despair.— **?fo! 
She  certainly  is  no  longer  on  earth.     She 
called  me.  .  .  ." 

He  suddenly  turned  hi*  face  toward  the 
dow.— iV  Some  one  is  knocking  again  1 " 
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I  involuntarily  burst  out  laughing-— ■*  Yak 
must  excuse  me,  Ilya  Stepanit* !  This  time  it  \b 
your  nerves.  •  Dawn  is  breaking,  as  you  see*  in 
ten  minutes  the  sun  wiH  rise;  it  is  already  after 
three  o'clock,  and  visions  do  not  act  ki  daylight." 

Tyegfeff  darted  at  me  a  gloomy  gtottce,  tod 
mattering  between  his  teeth,  "  Farewell*  sir,"  lie 
threw  himself  down  on  the  bench  arid  tiiined  his 
hack  on  me. 

I  also  lay  down,— and  I  remember  that*  before 
I  fell  asleep,  I  meditated  as  to  why  Tf&glefF  had 
kept  hinting  at  his  intention  to  take  his  own 'life: 
"  What  nonsense,  what  phrase-making!  He  has' 
voluntarily  refrained  from  marrying.  / «  He 
has  abandoned  the  girl  .  .  .  .  and  n*^,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  wants  to  kill  himself  1  -.  There  is  no 
human  sense  in  that!  He  cannot  keep  from 
showing  off!'* 

Thus  think&ig,  I  fell  into  a  very  sound  sleeps 
and  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  the  sun  already  stood4 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  Tyegfeff  was  not  in  the 
cottage.  ...  /.      :     '. 

According  to  his  servant's  statement,  he  had 
gone  away  to  the  town.  f        *- [  - 

xn  ;  ■•;,■ 

I  spent  a  very  wearisome,  irksome  day.  Tyeg- 
leff  did  not  return  either  to  dinner  or  to  Slipper. 
I  did  not  expect  my  brother.    Toward  evening  a 
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you.    And  are  n't  you  ashamed  of  giving  me  such 
a  fright?    Good  gracious,  Ilya  StepanitchI " 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me?  "  repeated  Tyeg- 
leff. 

"  I  want  .  .  •  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  that 
you  shall  return  home  with  me.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  I  wish,  I  demand— I  demand  of 
you,  as  of  a  friend,  that  you  shall  immediately 
explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  your  behaviour— 
and  this  letter  to  the  colonel.  Has  anything  un- 
expected happened  to  you  in  Petersburg?  " 

"  In  Petersburg  I  found  precisely  what  I  had 
expected/'  replied  Tyegleff,  still  not  stirring 
from  the  Spot. 

"  That  is  ...  .  you  mean  to  say  .  .  .  .  your 
friend  .  .  .  .  that  Masha  .  .  .  ." 

"She  took  her  own  life,"— interposed  Tyeg- 
leff, hurriedly,  and  as  though  viciously.  "  She 
was  buried  the  day  before  yesterday.  She  did  not 
leave  even  a  note  for  me.    She  poisoned  herself." 

Tyegleff  hastily  blurted  out  these  dreadful 
words,  and  still  stood  motionless,  as  though  made 
of  stone. 

I  clasped  my  hands.—"  Is  it  possible?  What 
a  misfortune  1  Your  presentiment  came  true. 
.  .  .  This  is  frightful!" 

I  fell  silent  in  confusion.  Tyegleff  quietly, 
and  as  though  solemnly,  folded  his  arms. 

"  But  why  do  we  stand  here? "  I  began.  "  Let 
us  go  home." 
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"Let  us  go,"  said  Tyegleff.  "But  how  are 
we  to  find  the  way  in  this  fog? " 

"  There  is  a  light  burning  in  the  windows  of 
your  cottage;  we  will  guide  ourselves  by  that* 
Cotne  along/' 

"  Do  you  walk  ahead,"  replied  Tyegleff.  "  I 
will  follow  you." 

We  set  out.  For  five  minutes  we  walked— and 
our  guiding  light  did  not  show  itself;  at  last  it 
beamed  out  a  couple  of  paces  ahead  of  us  in  two 
red  spots.  Ty6gleff  walked  behind  me  with  mea- 
sured tread.  I  was  frightfully  anxious  to  get 
home  as  promptly  as  possible  and  learn  from  him 
the  particulars  of  his  unhappy  trip  to  Petersburg. 
Stunned  by  what  he  had  told  me,  in  a  fit  of  re- 
pentance and  partly  of  superstitious  dread,  I  con- 
fessed to  him  before  we  reached  the  cottage  that 
I  had  produced  the  mysterious  knocking  of  the 
night  before  .  .  .  and  what  a  tragic  turn  that 
jest  had  taken! 

Ty6gleff  confined  himself  to  the  remark  that  I 
counted  for  nothing  in  the  matter,— that  myhand 
had  been  guided  by  something  else,— and  that 
that  only  proved  how  little  I  knew  him.  His  voice, 
strangely  quiet  and  even,  sounded  directly  in  my 
ear.—"  But  you  will  learn  to  know  me,"  he  added. 
"  I  saw  you  smile  yesterday  when  I  alluded  to 
my  strength  of  will.  You  will  learn  to  know  me 
— and  you  will  recall  my  words." 

The  first  cottage  in  the  village  surged  up  in 
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front  of  us  out  of  the  fog,  like  some  dark  mon- 
ster .  .  .  •  and  now  the  second  started  forth, 
our  cottage  started  forth— and  my  setter  hound, 
probably  scenting  me,  began  to  bark. 

I  knocked  at  the  window.—"  Seray6n!  *'— t 
shouted  to  TyeglefTs  servant:— "hey,  there; 
Semy6n!  Open  the  gate  to  us  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible! " 

The  gate  clanged  and  opened ;  Semy6n  stepped 
across  the  threshold. 

"  Pray,  enter,  Ilyd  Stepdnitch,"  I  said,  glan- 
cing round.  ... 

But  there  was  no  longer  any  Hyd  Stepdnitcti 
behind  me.  Ty6gleff  had  disappeared  as  though 
the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

I  entered  the  cottage  like  a  man  bereft  of  his 
reason. 


XIV 

Vexation  at  Ty^gleff ,  at  myself,  superseded  the 
amazement  which  at  first  took  possession  of  me.— 
"  Thy  master  is  crazy! "  I  said,  darting  at  Se- 
my6n— "  downright  crazy!  He  galloped  otf  to 
Petersburg,  then  he  came  back— and  npw  he  is 
running  about  at  random!  I  caught  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  very  gate— and  suddenly,' 
bang!  he  has  taken  to  his  heels  again!  The  idea 
of  not  staying  at  home  on  such  a  night !  A  pretty 
time  he  has  chosen  for  a  ramble! " 
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"And  why  did  I  let  go  of  his  hand?"  I  re- 
proached myself. 

Semyon  stared  in  silence  at  me,  as  though  pre- 
paring to  say  something,  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  habits  of  servants  in  those  days,  he  merely 
shifted  from  foot  to  foot  a  little. 

"  At  what  o'clock  did  he  go  off  to  the  city  ?"  I 
inquired  severely. 

"  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  And  how  did  he  seem— troubled,  sad? " 

Semyon  cast  down  his  eyes.— "  Our  master— is 
queer,"  he  began.  "  Who  can  understand  him  ?— 
When  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  city,  he 
ordered  me  to  give  him  his  new  uniform;  well, 
and  he  curled  himself,  also." 
.     "How  curled  himself?" 

"  Curled  his  hair.    I  fixed  the  tongs  for  him." 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  anticipated  this. 
— "  Art  thou  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,"  I 
asked  Semyon,—"  a  friend  of  Ilya  Stepanitch's, 
named  Madia?" 

"Of  course  I  know  Mary  a  Anempodistovna! 
She  '8  a  nice  young  lady." 

"  Thy  master  was  in  love  with  that  Marya .... 
and  so  forth." 

Semyon  heaved  a  sigh.—"  It  's  on  account  of 
that  young  lady  that  Ilya  Stepanitch  will  go  to 
destruction.  He  loves  her  frightfully— and  he 
can't  make  up  his  mind  to  take  her  as  his  spouse 
—and  he  's  sorry  to  abandon  her,  too.     That 
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comes  from  his  lack  of  courage.    He  V  awfully 
fond  of  her." 

"And  what  is  she  like— pretty? "  I  inquired 
curiously. 

'    Semyon  assumed  a  serious  aspect.—"  Gentle- 
men like  such  as  she." 

"  And  is  she  to  thy  taste?  " 

"  For  us  ....  she  is  not  suited— not  at  all." 

"  Why  not? " 

"  She  's  very  thin  in  body." 

"  If  she  were  to  die,"  I  began  again,—"  would 
Ilyi  Stepanitch  survive  her,  thinkest  thou? " 

Again  Semyon  heaved  a  sigh.—"  I  dare  not  say 
that— that  's  the  master's  affair.  ...  Only,  our 
master-is  queer!" 

I  took  from  the  table  the  large  and  fairly  thick 
letter  which  Ty6gleff  had  given  to  md,  and  turned 
it  about  in  my  hands.  .  .  .  The  address  to  "  His 
High-Born,  Mr.  Battery  Commander,  Colonel 
and  Cavalier,"  with  name,  patronymic  and  sur- 
name indicated,  was  very  distinctly  and  care- 
fully written.  In  the  upper  corner  of  the  en- 
velope stood  the  word:  "  Important,"  twice  un- 
derlined. 

"  Hearken,  Semy6n,"  I  began.  "  I  'm 
afraid  for  thy  master.  He  seems  to  have  evil 
thoughts  in  his  head.  We  must  find  him  without 
fail." 

"  I  obey,  sir,"  replied  Semyon. 

"  There  is  such  a  fog  outdoors  that  one  can 
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distinguish  nothing  two  arahfhs 1  off,  it  is  true; 
but  never  mind,  we  must  make  the  effort  We 
will  each  take  a  lantern,  and  we  will  light  a  candle 
in  each  window— in  case  of  need." 

"  I  obey,  sir/9  repeated  Semyon.    He  lighted 
the  lanterns  and  the  candles  and  we  set  oat. 

XV 

How  he  and  I  wandered  about,  how  entangled  we 
became,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you!  The 
lanterns  did  not  help  us  in  the  least;  they  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  disperse  that  white,  almost 
luminous  mist  which  surrounded  us.  Semyon 
and  I  lost  each  other  several  times  apiece,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  kept  exchanging  calls,  shouting 
"  a-oo! "  and  I  kept  crying  out: "  Tyegleff !  Ily* 
Stepanitchr'andhe^'Mr.Tyegleff!  Your  Well- 
Born!  "—The  fog  threw  us  off  the  track  to  such 
a  degree  that  we  roamed  about  as  though  in  our 
sleep;  both  of  us  speedily  grew  hoarse:  the  damp- 
ness penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  lungs. 
We  met  again,  by  some  means,  thanks  to  the 
lights  in  the  windows  at  the  cottage.  Our  com- 
bined explorations  had  led  to  nothing,— we  had 
merely  hampered  each  other,— and  therefore  we 
decided  not  to  think  any  more  of  how  to  avoid 
getting  separated,  but  that  each  of  us  should  go 

i  The  arahin— the  Russian  yard-measure— is  twenty-eight 
inches  in  length.— TftAXtLAToa. 
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his  own  road.  He  went  to  the  left,  I  to  the  right, 
and  I  soon  ceased  to  hear  his  voice.  The  fog 
seemed  to  have  made  its  way  into  my  very  brain, 
and  I  wandered  about  like  a  dazed  person,  merely 
shouting:  "  Ty6gleffl    TySgkffl" 

"  Here! "  suddenly  rang  out  in  response. 

Heavens I  How  delighted  I  was!  How  I 
rushed  in  the  direction  where  I  had  heard  the 
voice!  ....  A  human  figure  loomed  up  blade 
ahead  of  me.  .  .  .  I  darted  at  it.  .  .  .  At  last! 

But  instead  of  Tyegleff  I  beheld  before  me 
another  officer  of  the  same  battery  named  Tel£p- 
neff." 

"  Was  it  you  who  answered  me? "  I  asked  Urn. 

"  And  were  you  calling  me? "  he  inquired,  in 
his  turn. 

"  No;  I  was  calling  TySgleff." 

"  Tyigkff  ?  Why,  I  met  him  only  a  moment 
ago.  What  an  absurd  night!  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  find  one's  way  home." 

"You  saw  Tyegleff?  In  which  direction  was 
he  going?" 

"In  that  direction-I  think."  The  officer 
passed  his  hand  through  the  air.—"  But  now  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  anything.  For  exam- 
ple, do  you  know  where  the  village  is?  The  only 
salvation  is  if  a  dog  should  begin  to  bark.  An 
abominable  night,  is  n't  it?  Allow  me  to  light 
a  cigar  ....  it  will  seem  to  illuminate  the 
road." 
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The  officer  was  a  little  tipsy,  fto  f  abr  as  I  could 
tnake  out. 

"  Did  not  Tyegleff  say  anything  to  you? "  I 
asked. 

"  Certainly  he  did!  *  How  art  thou,  brother?  * 
says  I  to  him.  And  he  says  to  me:  "Fare- 
well, brother! '— '  Farewell?  Why  farewell?  '— 
'  Why/  says  he, 4 1  'm  going  to  shoot  m'setf  with 
pistol 's  very  minute.'   A  queer  fellow  !" 

I  gasped  for  breath.— "You  say  that  hi  told 
you  .  .  .  ." 

"  A  queer  fellow! "  repeated  the  officer,  as  he 
strode  away  from  me. 

Before  I  could  recover  from  the  officer's  an- 
nouncement, my  own  name,  several  times  repeated 
in  a  violent  shout,  struck  my  ear.  I  recognised 
Semy6n's  voice. 

I  responded.  «  .  .  He  approached  me. 

XVI 

"  Well,  what  is  it? "  I  asked  him.  "  Hast  thou 
found  Ilya  Step&iitch? " 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  Where? " 

"  Yonder,  not  far  from  here." 

"  How  didst  thou  ....  find  him?  Is  he 
alive?" 

"  Certainly;  I  conversed  with  him."  (My 
heart  was  lightened.)     "He  is  sitting  under  a 
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small  birch-tree,  in  his  cloak  .  *  .  .  and  he  'sf  all 
right.  I  reported  to  him:  *  Please  come  to  your 
quarters,  Ilya  Step&nitch,"  says  I,  'Alexander 
Vasilitch  is  very  uneasy  about  you.'  But  hfc  says 
to  me :  *  What  possesses  him  to  be  uneasy  ?  I  want 
to  be  in  the  fresh  air.  My  head  aches.  Go  home,' 
says  he.    *  I  '11  come  after  a  i  while/  " 

"And  didst  thou  leave  him?"  I  exclaimed, 
wringing  my  hands, 

"And  why  not,  sir?  He  ordered  me  to  go 
away  ....  how  could  I  stay? " 

All  my  terrors  returned  to  me  at  once. . 

"  Lead  me  to  him  this  very  minute,  dost  hear? 
This  very  minute!  Ekh,  Semyon,  Semy6n,  I  did 
not  expect  this  of  thee  I  Thou  sayest  that  he  is  not 
far  from  here? " 

"  Quite  close,  yonder  where  the  grove  begins— 
that 's  where  he  is  sitting.  About  two  fathoms— 
not  more— from  the  creek,  from  the  shore.  I 
found  him  by  going  along  the  creek.". 

"  Come,  guide  me,  guide  me  I  " 

Semyon  set  out.  "  Here,  this  way,  if  you 
please.  ....  We  have  only  to  descend  to  the 
stream,  and  then  we  shall  immediately: .  .♦ .  -  ," 

But  instead  of  descending  to  the  creek  we;  got 
into  some  sort  of  a  ravine  and  found  ourselves  in 
front  of  a  small,  empty  shed.  ... 

"Hey I  Haiti"  suddenly  exclaimed  Semyon, 
M  I  must  have  gone  too  far  to  the  right.  ,-.",.  >  We 
must  turn  more  to  the  left  here,  .  .  ." 
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We  went  further  to  the  left,  and  got  i 
•  deaae  mMi  of  steppe  grass  that  we  could  hardly 
extricate  ourselves  ...  so  far  as  I  could 
led;  there  was  no  such  high  grass  may  where  in  1 
vicinity  of  our  Tillage.  Then  suddenly 
ground  began  to  seep  under  our  feet,  and  round, 
mossy  tussocks,  which  I  had  never  seen,  cither, 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  .  •  .  We  re- 
traced our  steps— before  us  uprose  a  hillock,  and 
on  the  hillock  stood  a  hovel,  and  in  it  some  one 
was  snoring.  Semyon  and  I  shouted  several  times 
into  the  hovel;  something  fumbled  about  in  its 
recesses,  straw  crackled,  and  a  hoarse  voice  ejac- 
ulated: "  Po-oli-i-ice! " 

Again  we  retraced  our  steps  ....  fields, 
fields,  interminable  fields.  .  .  . 

I  was  ready  to  weep.  .  .  .  I  recalled  the  words 
of  the  fool  in  "  King  Lear":  "  This  cold  night 
will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and  madmen! " 

"  Where  shall  we  go?  "  I  said,  in  despair,  to 
Semyon. 

"  Evidently,  master,  the  forest  fiend  has  cheated 
us,"  replied  the  discomfited  orderly.  "  There  's 
some  mischief  abroad.  .  .  .  An  evil  power  is  at 
work! " 

I  was  on  the  point  of  scolding  him,  but  at  that 
moment  there  reached  my  ear  an  isolated,  not  very 
loud  sound  which  instantly  attracted  my  entire 
attention.  Something  popped  faintly,  as  though 
some  one  had  extracted  a  tight-fitting  cork  from 
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the  narrow  neck  of  a  bottle.  The  sound  rang  out 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  was  standing. 
Why  that  sound  seemed  to  me  peculiar  and 
strange  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  immediately 
walked  in  the  direction  whence  it  had  proceeded. 

Semy6n  followed  me.  At  the  end  of  a  few  mo- 
ments something  tall  and  broad  loomed  up  darkly 
through  the  fog. 

"The  grove!  There  it  is,  the  grove! "  ex- 
claimed Semy6n,  joyfully;  "  and  yonder  .... 
yonder  my  master  is  sitting  under  the  birch-tree, 
where  I  left  him.    'T  is  he  himself ! " 

I  looked  intently.  In  fact,  on  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  a  birch,  with  his  back  toward  us,  awk- 
wardly bent  over,  a  man  was  sitting.  I  briskly 
approached  him  and  recognised  Ty6gleff's 
cloak,— recognised  his  figure,  his  head  bowed  on 
his  breast. 

"  Tyigleff ! "  I  shouted.  ...  But  he  did  not 
reply. 

"Ty6gleff!"  I  repeated,  laying  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

Then  he  suddenly  swayed  forward,  quickly 
and  obediently,  as  though  he  had  been  awaiting 
my  touch,  and  fell  prone  upon  the  grass.  Se- 
my6n  and  I  immediately  lifted  him  and  turned  his 
face  upward.  It  was  not  pale,  but  inanimately 
impassive;  the  clenched  teeth  shone  white,  and  the 
eyes,  also,  motionless  and  open,  preserved  their 
customary  sleepy  and  "  mismatched  "  glance. .  • . 
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"  O  Uwdl M— mid  Semy&i,  suddenly  showing 
m>  hi*  IuiihI  erimauned  with  blood.  .  .  •  Thia 
hk**d  wn«  flowing  ftani  beneath  TyegieflTs  ua- 
f **titf*d  vbrnk*  f nan  the  left  side  of  his  breast 

He  had  *bt>t  hiwaelf  with  a  small,  single-bar-* 
itifol  ptofol  *hkfe  lay  there  by  his  side.  The 
friiHt  9Muii*l  wh*h  1  had  beard  hud  been  the  i 
}Mrv*h**U  by  the  fatal  shot. 

XVII 

'X\HKUt.xx\  <n»g*i*  <&£  aw*  greater  saaptfae 
waj*a*fc*.  I  law  abwadgr  toil  jram  ttoft» . 
ijjgr  fc>  tod*  v  Ww%  Ifo.  aa  a  ^  tfafcat^awnvw 
to  indulge  htwmnwtmamL  perfQiiniaiB^aftftBagfe 
poiwibJy  tbey  bail  nut  e*j*«te%fc  ftonr  Mm:  par- 
cifiely  bbi*  cajjer:  tr*  bia  tetter  to  tile  wmmamfar 
oi'  the  battery  he  requested  the  latter,  in  the  feat 
l*U**,  to  attend  to  having  Sub- Lieutenant  Ilya 
'INegleff  .stricken  from  the  roll*  a&  a  suicide,  afcafe- 
iug,  ij*  thia  connection,  that  in  hi*  casket  there 
would  be  found  more  than  enough  ready  money 
bo  j*uv;  all  debtee  which  might  b*  claimed :  andi  in 
Uic  sccwud  place,  to  transmit  to  an  important  pta*- 
suuugc,  who  then  wa^in  cmtunaud  of  all  theeorp* 
of  tin;  (p'uardi  mother,  unsealed  letter,  which  wa* 
cuc1om;i1  in  the  same  envelop.  We  ail  read  tfai» 
scuuud  letter,  a*  a  matter- of  course ;  several  of  u* 
t(>gk  copies,  oi  it.  Ty egkif  had  obviously  toiled. 
over  Uh*  comport***  of  that  lefctar.- 
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"Just  see,  Your  Royal  Highness,"1  thus  it 
began,  as  I  recall  it,  "how  strict  you  are,  how 
sternly  you  punish  for  the  slightest  irregular- 
ity in  a  uniform,  for  the  most  insignificant  in- 
fringement of  regulations  when  a  poor,  trem- 
bling officer  presents  himself  before  you;  but 
now  I  am  presenting  myself  before  the  incor- 
ruptible, upright  Judge  of  us  all,  before,  the  Su- 
preme Being,  before  the  Being  who  is  of  im- 
measurably greater  importance  than  even  Your 
Royal  Highness,  and  I  am  presenting  myself 
quite  simply,  in  my  cloak,  without  even  a  stock 
on  my  neck.  .  •  •"  AkfaE,  what  jtn  /oppressive 
and  unpleasant  impression  was  made  upon  me  by 
this  phrase,  every  word,  every  letter  «of  which 
was  carefully  set  forth  in  the  dead  man's  child- 
ish chirography!  Was  it  really  worth  while,  I 
asked  myself— was  it  really  worth  while  to. de- 
vise such  nonsense  at  such  a  moment?  But 
Ty^gleff  had,  evidently,  taken  a  liking  to  this 
phrase;  for  he  had  put  in  play  all  the  heaping 
up  of  epithets  and  amplifications,  a  la  Mdrlm- 
sky ,  which  was  then  in  fashion.  Further  on  he 
alluded  to  Fate,  to  persecution,  to  his  mission, 
which  would  remain  unfulfilled;  to  the  secret 
which  he  was  carrying  with  him  into  the  .grave; 
to  the  people  who  had  refused  to  understand 

' ' l  The  title  is  intentionally  abbreviated  in  the  original,  and  the  word 
might  mean  either  Majesty,  or  Royal  Highness  as  printed.  The 
latter  must  be  intended,  and  probably  the  Grand  Duke  Mikhail 
PaVlovitch,  a  renowned  martinet,  in  particular. — TeanSlIto*.  ' 
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"Why.  our  pedlar." 

I  ordered  hiife  to  be  called  in. 

He  presented  himself.  He  cxpiuaul  some 
*l\gh\  regret  concerning  Hie  sub-lieutenant,  mad 
surprise  that  fce'sboold  have  taken  soefffc  thng 
into  his  head.  ... 

'  Washemdehttottoeet'Iaskea. 

'  Xot  at  all,  sit-  Whatever  he  bought  foam  w 
he  paid  for  punctually  an  the  spot  Bat  it 's  tin, 
sir.  .  .  ."  Here  the  pedlar  jgriimnfl  — "  Yob 
haw  a  small  article  of  mine.  .  -  •/' 

9  What  artude?  " 

4  Why,  that  one,  sir."  He  pointed  -with  hk 
finger  at  the  carved  comb  which  was  bring  on  the 
tnitet-tahfe-.  — ,%  *T  is  an  article  of  small  vahie,  sir," 

went  mi  the  huckster.—'  hut  seeing  that  I  re- 
«e>vefi  it  a*  a  ptafsent  .-..** 

i  sudrienh  raised  my  head.  An  idea  struck  me 
itfe  *  RiMh/ifliffKt. 

'  I*  \\)\  rairm  Hya'" 

S/.  it  w**»  the*  whom  T  .  .  .  iTounfi  the  offer 
«hr.  under  the  willow?" 

Th<  pnlhii  winked  «nd  grinned  still  man 
h*o*d}  ■ 

"  A  iv)  it  <**v  f*m  wham  tww  *«*  wmp<allinjp^  * 

"•Tu#,^,  Mr."  wysstoil  'Hue  **dhn\  with 

^Iu>Im    ly.^^tv        Then  *s  a  lass  yonder.*' <ir 
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otfivery  great  strietoesa  on  the  part  of  her 
gtererits  •  .' .  /'        I     p.  ;..:•.:•■! ; 

"  Good,  good/'  I  interrupted  him,  handing  him 
the-chmband  sending  himawfcy. 

So  that  was  the  "Hiusha/'-I  thought,  and 
phrtged  into  philosophical  reflections  which,  hDw- 
ererjol  wiU  not  repeat  td  you,  for  I  have  ho  in- 
tention of  prdvtonting  any  6ne  from  believing  in 
Fate,  predestination*  and  other  fatalities,  i 
•  i  i  On  returning  to  Petersburg  I  made  inquiries 
about  MtfshdL  I  «ercn  hunted  up  the  doetar?wfto 
had  i Attended  her.  »  To  my  im^meoty,  I  learned 
from  him  that  she  did  not  die  of  poison  but  of 
the  cholera!  I  communicated  to  him  what  I  had 
heard  from  Tyegleff. 

"Ho!  ho!  "exclaimed  the  doctor.  "Was  that 
Tyegleff  an  artillery  officer  of  medium  height 
with  round  shoulders  and  a  lisp? " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  that  *s  it  exactly.  That  gentleman 
presented  himself  to  me— I  beheld  him  then  for 
the  first  time— and  began  to  insist  upon  it  that  the 
girl  had  poisoned  herself.  '  It  was  the  cholera/ 
said  I.  *  It  was  poison/  said  he.  *  But  'twas  the 
cholera/  said  I.  '  But 't  was  poison/  said  he.  I 
saw  that  the  man  was  rather  daft,  with  a  broad 
nape  which  indicates  stubbornness,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  short  job  to  get  rid  of  him.  ...  It 
makes  no  difference,  I  thought  to  myself;  the 
patient  is  dead  anyway.  .  .  .  '  Well,  then/  said  I, 
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4  ske  did  poison '  hcnrif  9.  if  that  i 

to  you.'     He  thanked  me,  he  even  shook 

with  me— and  took  himaetf  offi." 

I  told  tiie  doctor  how  thatjemeaffiosr' had*  shot 
himself  that  very  aame  dfcy. 

The  doctor  never  so  mock  aa  moved  an  eyebrow 
-—and  merely  remarked  that  there* ' 
aorta  of  eooentric  folk  in  the  warlcb 

€€   flit-   _  — ^»— i  "   TI  * '      *         ^*-  ^i™». 

jLoere  are,   ±  xepeatea  aner  mm* 
Yea,  some  one  has  truly  aaid  oumeiiiiny 
cides  that  until  they  cany  out  their  design  no 
believes  them;  and  if  they  do*  no  one  regretetfaenb 
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i       Kit 

I-  WILLtellyou  my  stoity  about  the  watch*  t  «* 
!    AcUriodsstoryl  '  .•■.,-.</».,  ;..,..  ..->''»., 

<•  The ;  affair/  took  place  at  the  v^rjt i  beginning 
df  the  present' century,  g*  the  yeWr  1801.  >I  fcad 
just  ebterad  my  sixteenth,  yettr* ;  il  lived  iix  Ry«- 
zfajin  */Uttle^ooderi  house  riot  far  from  the 
hahk  of  tfce  Okd,  Switfa  my  father,!  my  aunty  and 
my  cousin.  I  do  not  remembe  j  my  mother )  she 
died  three  years  Safter  her,  mafriage.  ,  My  father 
had  no  children  except  we.  His  name  sww  Foiy? 
firy  Petr6vitch.  Hq :  was  a  peacc^le  maa,  nof; 
gobd-looking,  and  iiddjf ;  his  business  consisted 
of  proaeoutiAg  .laWsuits—and  ef  other  f  thtaga 
In  <f onrier ,  times!  men ,  likd  hull  were  called  petti* 
f tiggeri,  [shysters,  nettibrseed  {<  he  dignified .  him* 
self  with  the  'title  ,of  lawyer.'  r ;  Our  domeitid  af- 
fairs were  presided;  ove*  by  hi*  sister,  my  aunt, 
v^an!  old r maid  of  fifty ;  my  father  also  waaxxyer 
forty^^Shen^raa.  * >y^y:  pious,  womap^  to  speak 
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the  plain  truth,  a  hypocrite,  a  tattler,  and  given 
to  poking  her  nose  into  everything;  and  her  heart 
was  not  like  my  father's— it  was  not  kind.  We 
did  not  live  poorly,  but  on  the  verge  of  that 
My  father  had  also  a  brother,  Eg6r1  by  name; 
but  he  had  beeh  s^ntio  Siberii  f6r  some  alleged 
"seditious  acts  and  Jacobinical  manner  of 
thought  "—or  other  (predsely  so  (did  it  stand  in 
the  decree) . 

Eg6r's  son,  David,  my  cousin,  was  left  on 
my  father's  hands  and  lived  with  us.  He  was 
only  one  year  older  than  I;  but  I  abased  mysdf 
before  him  and  obeyed  him  as  though  he  had 
been  a  full-grown  man.  He  was  far  from  a 
stupid  lad,  with  strong  character,  broad-shoul* 
dered,  stockily  built,  with  a  square  face  all  cov- 
ered with  freckles,  red  hair,  grey  eyes,  small, 
broad  lips,  a  short  nose,  also  short  fingers— what 
is  called  a  strong  man— and  with  a  strength  be* 
yond  his  years.  My  aunt  could  not  bear  him; 
and  my  father  was  even  afraid  of  him  .  .  .  or, 
perhaps  he  felt  himself  culpable  toward  him.  A 
rumour  was  current  that  had  not  my  father 
blabbed,  David's  father  would  not  have  been  ex* 
iled  to  Siberia!  We  both  studied  in  the  gym- 
nasium, in  the  same  class,  and  both  did  pretty 
well;  I  even  a  trifle  better  than  David.  .  .  ♦  I 
had  a  keen  memory;  but  boys— as  every  one 
knows— do  not  prize  that  superiority  arid  do  not 

'That  is,  George;  pronounced  Yeg6r.— TtA*fLAio». 
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phime  themselves  on  itj  and  David  remained, 
nevertheless,  my  leader. 


II 

Mir  name,  as  you  know,  is  Alexyei.  I  was  born 
on  the  seventh  of  March,  and  my  name-day 
comes  on  the  seventeenth.  According  to  ancient 
custom,  they  bestowed  upon  me  the  name  of  one 
of  tbos*  saints  whose  day  falls  upon  the  tenth  day 
after  the  child's  birth.  My  godfather  was  a 
certain  Anast&sy  AnastAsievitch  Putchk6ff;  or, 
properly  speaking,  Nast&yei,  Nastdsyeitch;  no 
one  ever  called  him  anything  else.  He  was  a 
frightfully-litigious  man,  a  caviller  and  briber 
taker— a  bad  man  altogether;  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Governor's  chancellery,  and  had 
been  indicted  more  than  once ;  he  was  necessary  to 
my  father. . . .  They  "  did  business  "  in  company; 
He  was  plump  and  round  in  person;  but  his  face 
Was  like  that  of  a  fox,  with  an  awl-shaped  hose; 
his1  bright  brown  eyes  were  also  like  those  of  a 
fox:  And  he  kept  those  eyes  of  his  in  incessant 
motion,  to  right  and  left,  and  kept  his  nose  in  mo- 
tion also,  as  though  he  were  sniffing  the  air.  He 
wore  heelless  shoes  and  powdered  his  hair  every 
day,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  great  rarity  in 
country  parts.  He  was  wont  to  declare  that  he 
could  not  get  along  without  powder,  as  he  was 
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So,   then,  my 
Jiaataayeiteh  enmes  to  our  houae  and 

"  LTp  to  thia  time.  goiiaoii,  I  have  never  given 
thee  anything;  but  just  see  what  I  have  brought 
thee  tarday!" 

And  thereupon  he  pulk  ant  of  hia  pocket  a 
hulhwui  ailva  watah,  with  a  mm  palatini  on  the 
faee^  ami  ^  hraaa  ehaial  I  waa  fairiy  dumb- 
founded  with  laptuat,.— but  ay  mmt^  P^Skbtr 
*iya l  Fetsdvaa,  hegaa  to  raeam  at  the  bop  of  her 
voice: 

"  Kiaa  hia  hand,  bia»  hia  hand,  iMity  htait" 

I  began  to  baa  m&  ytthfothafs  hawk  wtak  aajr 
aunt  kept  mtespuiakiflLg;. 

"  Akh,  dbw  fcttk*  tfathea*  Xaataaroi  Xaafaaspr- 
ifedb,  why  <Ju  you  apuil  bin  aa>£  Hew  milt  far  Ik 
abk  to  manage  *  wafck'  He*  It  A<#f>  iiu  far  a 
certainty,  ami  will  smflflhi  Us  <*r  baeafc  ubr9 

My  father  entered  bite  awm*  bated  aA  tfc* 
wajfach,  fchjinked  Xaittasyeiixthi  i&  a  aawikaa  wnit 
q£  way.  ami  aakedb  him*  ix>  won*-  into  ita  staiAc. 
Ami  I  heacd  my  l&iiefi  aapiugt.  a*  tihntgfc  ttr 
himsel£: 

"  If  thou,  haat  taken  it  into  thy  i*aad*  m*  gP«d 
fellow,  to  get  out  o£  it  in.  tjm*  wap  .  .  .  .  * 

But  I  could,  not  statu!  still  on  oim  spot  asp 

1  TurgenieiF  calls  her  part  if  Mk  time  PeUgqra*  p*rt  of  tb» 
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longer,  so  I  put  on  my  watch  and  rushed  off 
headlong  to  show  my  gift  to  David. 

in 

DAVfe  took  the  watch,  opened  it  and  scrutinised 
it  attentively.  He  had  great  gifts  in  the  me- 
chanical line;  he  was  fond  of  tinkering  with  iron, 
brads,  and  all  metak;  he  had  provided  himself 
with  various  instruments,  and  to  repair  a  screw, 
or  a  key— or  make  an  entirely  new  «dne,  and  so 
forth,  was  nothing  for  him. 

Davfd  turned  the  watch  about  in  his  hands,  and 
muttered  through  his  teeth  (he  was,  in  general, 
not  talkative) : 

"OH  ....  bad.  .  .  .  Wliere  didst  thou  get 
it?-"  te-tdded. 

I  told  him  that  my  goflf athe*  had  given  it  to 
me. 

David  turned  his  small  grey  eyes  on  me:      ' 

"Nastfryei?" 

*Yes;  tfastfsyei  NastisyeftdL" 

David  laid  the  wateh  on  the  table  and  walked 
off  in  silence. 

M  Dnst  not  thou  like  it?  "  I  asked. 
'  "No;  that  's  not  it.  .  .  .  But  if  I  were  in  thy 
place,  I  would  n't  accept  any  gift  froth  Nttti- 
syei. 

"Whynt*?" 

:"  Because  he  ifl  a  worthless  man;  and  one  should 
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not  ]#y  himself  under  obligations  to  a  worthless 
man.    I  suppose  thou  didst  kiss  his  hand? ", 

"  Yes,  aunty  made  me." 

David  laughed,— in  :a  peculiar  sort  of  way, 
through  his  nose.  It  was  a  habit  of  his.  He 
never  laughed  aloud;  he  regarded  laughter  aa?4 
sign  of  pusillanimity. 

David's  words,  his  noiseless  smile,  pained  me 
deeply.  He  must  be  blaming  me  inwardly,  I 
thought  I  I  must  also  be  a  worthless  creature  in 
his  eyes!  He  would  never  have  lowered  himself 
to  that,  he  would  not  have  accepted  a  gift  from 
NasUsyei!    But  what  was  left  for  me  to  do  now? 

It  was  impossible  to  give  back  the  watch  I 

I  made  an  effort  to  talk  with  David,  to  ask 
his  advice.  He  answered  nje  that  he  never  gave 
advice  to  any  one,  and  that  I  must  act  as  I  sa^[ 
fit.— "As  I  saw  fit? "  I  remember  that  I  did  pot 
sleep  all  night  afterward;  I  was  tortured  by 
thought.  I  was  sorry  to  part  from  the  watch-tso 
I  placed  it  beside  my  bed,  on  the  night-stand; 
it  ticked  so  pleasingly  and  amusingly.  .  ..r  But 
to  feel  that  David  despised  me  . . . .  (but  it  was 
impossible  to  deceive  myself  on  that  score  1  he  did 
despise  me!)  .  .  .  seemed  to  me  unbearable! 
Toward  morning  my.  decision  matured*  ...  I 
cried  a  little,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  I  went  to  sleep 
after  that,  and  as  soon  as  I  awoke  I  dressed  my- 
self in  haste,  and  ran  out  into  the  street.  •  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  my  watch  away  to  the 
first  beggar  I  met. 
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I  had  not  succeeded  ip  running  very  far  from  the 
house  when  I  hit  upon  that  of  which  I  was  in 
Search.  I  came  across  a  barefooted,  tattered  ur- 
chin aged  ten,,  who  of  ten  lounged  past  our  win- 
dows. I  immediately  ran  up  to  him,  and  withput 
giving  either  him  or  myself  time  to  change  our 
minds,  I  offered  him  my  watch. 

The  lid  opened  his  eyes  vejcy  wide,  screened 
his  mouth  with  one  hand,  as  though  he  were 
afraid  of  scorching,  himself ,  and  stretched  out 
the  other. 

V.  Take. it,  take  it;"  I  stammered,— "  it  is  mine; 
I  make  l^bee  a  present  of  it;  thou  mayest  sell  it 
and  buy  thyself  .  .  .  Well,  then,  something 
thouneedest.  .  .  .  Good-bye I" 

I  thrust  the  watch  into  his  hand,  and  started 
for  home  at  full  tilt.  After  standing  for  a  while 
behind*  the  door:  in  our  common  bedroom  and 
getting  my  breath,  I  stepped  up  to  David,  who 
had  only  just  completed  his  toilet  and  was  brush- 
ing his  hair.  "  Here,  David,"  I  began,  in  as  calm 
a  voice  as  I  could  command,— "I  have  given 
away  Nast&yei's  watch." 

David  glanced  at  me  as  he  passed  the  brush 
over  his  temples. 

,  "  Yes,"  I  added,  in  the  same  business-like  tone, 
"  I  have  given  it  away.,  There  's  a  very  poor  lit- 
tle boy  out  there,  a  beggar;  so  I  gave  it  to  him." 
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David  laid  down  his  brush  cm  the ' 

"  For  the  money  which  he  can  get  for  it,"  I 
went  on,  "  he  can  purchase  some  useful  article. 
He  will  get  something  for  it,  anyhow/' 

I  ceased  speaking. 

"Well,  all  right!  'T  is  a  good  thing!"  said 
David  at  last,  and  went  off  to  the  school-room. 

I  followed  him. 

"  And  what  if  thou  art  asked  what  thou  hast 
done  with  it?  "—he  said,  turning  to  me. 

"  I  will  say  that  I  have  lost  it,"  I  replied  care- 
lessly. 

We  said  nothing  further  to  each  other  that  day 
about  the  watch;  but,  nevertheless,  it  struck  me 
that  Davfd  not  only  approved  of  me,  but  even,  to 
a  certain  degree,  was  amazed  at  me.— Really  1 


Two  days  more  passed.  It  so  happened  that  no 
one  in  the  house  bethought  himself  of  the  watch. 
My  father  had  a  very  great  row  with  one  of 
his  clients;  he  was  in  no  mood  to  think  of  me 
or  of  my  watch.  On  the  other  hand,  I  thought 
•ii  it  incessantly!  Kven  the  approbation  .... 
the  presumptive  approbation  of  Dttvid  did  not 
uli'urd  me  much  consolation.  He  did  not  express 
it  in  any  particular  manner;  he  never  said  but 
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one—and  tint  i  in  p— ipg  Hint  ike  inal  wot; 
pectedauehckmngfnan'me.  J^itively^  my 
rifice  had  been  a  disadvantage  to  me^  it  was  not 
counterfaakiteed  by  cihe  afftisifactum  ?whitii  my 
vanity  affuuled. 

iBut  at  this  point,  as  though  rajmiwly,  tfhere 
sauat  merits  ttnrn'up  another  gymnasium  lad,  4m 
acquamtante  nf  our,  the  somuf  the^feown  phy* 
sician,  and  begin  to  brag  of  a  mm  watch— off 
pinchbeck,  not  of  aflver — ?whuih  ins  gnuufamtther 
had  grosn  iiim.  .. ..  .  Jfctibwt  I  aould  hold  odt  no 

longer,  and  slipping  quietly  out  of  the  Jiouk,  I 
let  forth  to  hunt  up  that  heggar  iad  to  whom 
I  had  gnaemny  watch. 

laoonf oundihina;  be,  together  ^viih  other  boja, 
m  (playing  <at  knuckie»hanqs  on  the  church 
porch.  I  inlbd  himtoom£aide,«nd,paxitin^and 
entangling  myself  iia  ray  speech,  I  told  iikxi  that 
my  family  TOeie  angiy  with  me  for  ihaving  jgivmi 
sw^  my  watch,  and  that  if  he  would  consent  ito 
restore  it  to  me,  I  would  gladly  par  him  money 

fmr  it I  had  taken  with  me,  in  case  of 

emergency,  an  old-fashioned  trufafeof  tthetime>of 
1iie£nqEn«BSffiBdba&,^dHdi  constituted  rmyoto- 
tire  cadi  •  capital.  ..  -,  . 

"Wty,Iharem^gi)tJt,lftartwfl^<tf  ymmf 
— replied  the  nrahin,  in  an  angry,  auiveBing 
voice.  "Daddy  saw  it  md  took  ft  away  Gramme:; 
and  he  mm  going  to  thnwh  me  to  %eot    'Thou 
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drawer.—"  If  it  really  is  yours,  please  to  take  it. 
But  what's  the  ruble  for?   Hey?" 

"Take  the  ruble,  Trofimitch,  gobd-fdr-no- 
thingl "  roared  his  wife.—"  The  old  man  has  out*: 
lived  his  mindl  He  has  n't  a  penny  to  his  name, 
and  here  he  is  putting  on  pompous  airs!  'T  was 
in  vain  they  cut  off  thy  queue,  for  thou  art  a* 
riuich  of  a  woman  as  ever!— so  thou  art— and 
knowest  nothing.  Accept  the  money,  if  thou  hast 
taken  it  into  thy  head  to  give  back  the  watch ! " 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  Ulydna,  thou  gdod-for- 
nothing!"  repeated  Trofimitch.  — •" Who  ever 
heard  of  a  woman's  putting  in  her  word?  Hey? 
The  husband  is  the  head;  but  she  puts  in  her 
word!  P6tka,  don't  stir  or  1 11  kill  thee!  .  '.  . 
Here  's  the  watch!"  Trofimitch  reached  out 
the  watch  to  me,  but  did  not  let  it  out  of  his  fin- 
gers. 

He  pondered,  dropped  his  eyes,  then  riveted 
upon  me  the  same  intently-dull  gaze,  and  sudH 
denly  began  to  bawl  at  the  top  of  his  lungs: 

"  But  where  is  it?    Where  's  that  ruble?  " 

"Here  it  is,  here,"  I  hastily, said,  pulling  the 
money  from  my  pocket. 

But  he  did  not  take  it,  and  kept  staring  at  me. 
I  laid  the  ruble  on  the  table.  He  suddenly  swept 
it  into  the  drawer,  flung  my  watch  at  me,  and 
wheeling  round  to  the  left  Mid  stamping  his  foot 
violently,  he  hissed  at  his  wife  and  son: 

"  Begone,  riffraff  1" 
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Ulyina  stammered  something  or  other,  but  I 
had  already  darted  out  into  the  courtyard,  into 
the  street.  Thrusting  my  watch  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  pocket,  and  gripping  it  tightly  in  my 
hand,  I  dashed  headlong  homeward. 


■■■'■  VI    •      ^   ;     • 

I  had  again  entered  into  possession  of  my  watch, 
but  got  no  satisfaction  whatever  out  of  it.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  wear  it;  I  must  hide 
it  most  of  all  from  David,  which  I  did.  What 
w6uld  he  think  of  Me  and  my  lack  of  character? 
I  could  not  even  lock  that  unlucky  watch  up  in 
a  drawer.  We  had  all  our  drawers  in  common. 
L  was  forced  to  hide  it*  now  on  the  top  of  the 
wardrobe,  now  under  the  mattress,  now  behind 
the  stove.  *  ♦  .  .And  yet  I  did  not  succeed  in  der 
ceiving  David! 

One  day,  having. the  watch  out  from  under  the 
floor  of  our  room,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  rub 
up  its  silvfar  back  with  an  old  chamois-skin  glove. 
David  had  gone  off  somewhere  in  the  town ;  I  was 
hot  in  the  least  expecting  that  he  would  speedily 
return  .  .  .  when  suddenly  in  he  walked  1 

I  was  so  disconcerted  that  I  almost  dropped  the 
watch,  and,  all  abashed,  with  face  flushing  to  a 
painful  degree,  I  set  to  sliding  it  about  over  my 
Waistcoat,  being  utterly  unable  to  hit  my >  pocket, 
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'  David  looked  at  me,  and  smiled  silently,  *ac- 
cordihg  to  his  wont. 

^What  ails  thee?"  be  said  at  last.— *  Dost 
thou  think  I  did  not  know  that  thou  hadst  the 
watch  again?  I  saw  it  the  very  first  day  thou 
didst  bring  it  back/9 

"  I  assure  thee/'  I  began,  almost  in  tears  .... 

David  shrugged  his  yhoulders. 

"  The  watch  is  thine;  thou  art  free  to  do  with 
it  \Hiat  thou  wilt." 

Having  uttered  these  cruel  words,  he  left  the 
room. 

Despair  seized  upon  me.1  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  this  time;  David  really  did  despise  me! 

Matters  could  not  be  left  in  this  condition.  ' 
'  "I  '11  just  show  him!"  I  thought  to  myself, 
setting  my  teeth;  and  immediately  betaking  myi- 
telif '  with  firm  tread  to  the  anteroom,  I  hunted  up 
our  page-boy  Yuahka,  and  triads  him  a  present  of 
the  watch! 

Yiishka  tried  to  decline  it,  but  I  declared  to 
him  that  if  he  did  not  takd  that  watch  from  me 
I  would  smash  it  on  the  instant,  I  would  trample 
it  under  foot,  I  would  fling  it  into  the  cesspool  1 
He  reflected,  giggled,  and  took  the  watch.  And 
I  returned  to  our  room,  and  seeing  David,  who 
was  engaged  in  reading  a  book,  I  told  him  what 
I  had  done. 

David  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  the  page, 
and  again  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  Mid  smil- 
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kig  to  himself,-"  The  watch  is  tJdn*,aAd  thou 
art  free  to  dispose  of  it." 

But  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  despised  me  somen 
what  less. 

I  was  fully  convinced  that  I  should  never  again 
subject  myself  to  a  fresh  reproach  far  lack  of 
character;  for  that  watch,  that  hateful  gift;  of 
niy  hateful  godfather,  had  suddenly  become  fib 
loathsome  to  me  that  I  even  was  n6t  able  to  com* 
prehend  how  I  had  regretted  it,  hdw  I  could  have 
wheedled  it  out  of  that  person  named  Troffmitch, 
who*  moreover9  still  had  a  right  to  think  that  he 
had  treated  me  with  magnanimity.  . 

Several  days  passed. ... .  .  I  remember  that  on 

one  of  them  a  great  piece  of  news  reached  our 
town;  the  Emperor  Paul  was  dead,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  concerning;  ^ose  benignity  and  hu- 
manity such  good  rumours  were  in  circulation, 
had'  ascended  the  thronfe.  This  news  threw  David 
into  a  frightful  state  of  agitation;  the  possibility 
of  seeing  his  father,  of  seeing  him  soon,  immedi- 
ately presented  itself  to  him.  My  papa  was  also 
delighted. 

"  All  exiles  will  now  be  brought  back  from  Si* 
beria,  and  I  suppose  they  will  not  forget  brother 
Eg&r  either,"  he  kept  repeating,  as  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  cleared  his  throat,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  appeared  to  be  struck  with  consternation. 
•  David  and  I  immediately  ceased  to  work,  and 
did  not  go  to  the  gymnasium;  we  did  not  even 
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at  ciumliirty  aonewfaere  in  ; 
<v>m*r,  jwkoning  up  ami  ftiatnasingas  how  i 
*******  Jhvw  many  week*  hew  man?  days 
ther  fcjpvr  *  would  he  brought  back,  and 
w#  mi***  wnte  ut  him^  and  how  we  should  99  to 
m**4  Mm,  ami  tn  what  manner  we  shn4d 
!*  lfe«  afttrwawt  "  Brother  E<pr  *  was  1 
<*it**t;  f  fevfd  ami  I  decided  that  lie 
Jw  Afaatow  and  there  ereet  gnat  1 
p+t*  pmpfe  while  we  wwnld  act  as  1 
Ae  *  flutter  of  enarae,  we  ffaaptrtrfr  forge*  Ike 
weteh;  raore^rer,  *ew  anxieties  had  cropped  op 
ft*  f>av*i  .  ,  ,  ,  of  whseh  as 
the  ******  wae  daetinad  to  r  f  ■  ■  i  as  of  1 


(hip  utmntiffi  just  a*  we  had 
I  wea  tiHtfttf  alone  near  the 
Hrtfrtg  al*mt  mjr  tinele's  return— an  April  thaw 
«**  tteamiittf  anil  flittering  out  of  doors— when 
<ftMl<l<»Mlr  PnlhWriye  Petrovna  ran  into  die  room. 
Qh*  wa*  fti**?  ftrtd  Hdgety  at  all  times,  talked  in 
*  <*)Mt**ttlnjf  voiw,  aim!  waa  incessantly  flourishing 
tor  hawk  kit  «ai  thia  occasion  she  fairly  pounced 
ttptw  itt<*. 

I'tent  ahiriirt  iNHfie  along  to  thy  father  this 
t+n  ittat*»tt«  young  air!'*  she  cackled  "What 
ptttttM  *•*  thin*?  thott  haat  been  up  to,  thiaa 
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shatoeless  wretch?— You  '11  catch  it,  both  of  you! 
Nastasyei  Nastisyeitch  has  brought  all  your 
trices  to  light  .  .  •  Come  along!  Thy  father 
tarante  thee.  .  .  .  Go  this  very  instant! " 
i  Still  comprehending  nothing,  I  followed  my 
aunt;  and  as  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  draw- 
ing-room I  beheld  my  father  pacing  back  and 
forth  with  huge  strides,  and  rumpling  up  his  crest 
of  hair,  Yiishka  in  tears  by  the  door,  and  in  the 
corner,  on  a  chair,  my  godfather,  Nastasyei  Nas- 
tasyeiteh,  with  an  expression  of  peculiarly-malign 
joy  in  Ins  inflated  nostrils  and  blazing,  squinting 
eyes. 

As  soon  as  I  entered,  my  father  flew  at  me. 

"Didst    thou   give   the   watch   to   Yiishka? 
Tellmel" 
'  I  glanced  at  Yiishka,  ... 

"  Come,  speakl "  repeated  my  father,  stamping 
his  foot. 

•  "Yes,"  I  replied,  and  immediately  received  a 
swingeing  box  on  the  ear,  which  afforded  great 
satisfaction  to  my  aunt.  I  heard  her  grunt,  ex- 
actly as  though  she  had  swallowed  a  mouthful 
of  boiling  tea.— From  me  my  father  rushed  to 
Yiishka, 

"  And  thou,  scoundrel,  shouMst  not  have  pre- 
sumedto  accept  the  watch  as  a  gift,"  he  said,  pull- 
ing the  boy  about  by  his  hair;—" and  thou  hast 
sold  it  into  the  bargain,  thou  rascal  I " 

Yiishka,  as  I  afterward  learned,  in  simplic- 
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Sty  of  hefcurt,  Actually  had  carriW  my  watch  <to 
»  neighbouring  watchmaker.— The  watchmaker 
had  hung  it  up  in  his  window;  NasUsyei  Nag* 
tisyeitch  had  espied  it  in  passing,  had  purchased 
it  and  brought  it  to  our  house. 

But  the  chastisement  of  myself  and  Yushka 
did  not  last  long;  my  father  got  to  panting,  and 
began  to  cough;  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature, 
either,  to  get  angry1. 

"Dear  brother,  Porfiry  PetrAvitch,"  said  my 
aunt,!  as  soon  as  she  saw— not  without  soine  re*- 
gret,  of  course— that  my  father's  wrath  had  died 
down,  as  the  saying  is,,— "pray,  do  not  worry 
yourself  further  {  it  is  not  worth  soiling  your 
hands  about.  But  this  is  what  I  would  suggest: 
with  the  consent  of  our  respected  Nastisyei  Nas- 
tdsyeitch,  and  by  reason  of  your  little  son's  great 
ingratitude,  I  will  take  possession  of  this  watch; 
and  since  he  has  shown  by  his  act  that  he  is  un«- 
worthy  to  wear  it,  and  does  not  even  understand 
its  value,  I  will  make  a  gift  of  it,  in  your  name, 
to  a  man  who  will  bei  vety  appreciative  of  your 
kindness/' 

<fWho  is  he?"  inquired  my  father. 

"Why,  Khrisinfa  Liikitch,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  a  little  hesitation. 

"  Khrisashka? " 1  crods-questioned  my  father; 
and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  added :—"  'T  is  all 
one  to  me.    Fling  it  into  the  stove  if  you  like." 

1  The  scornful  diminutive— Teaxsulio*. 
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v  Htf  biittbned  up  his  under  waistcoat,  which  wkf 
open  on  th^  brbast,  and  left  the  room,  writhing 
with  a  cough.  -  -  <» 

*  < "  Atiddolyou  consent,  my  dear  man? "  said  m^ 
feuqttv  Addressing  Nastdsyei  Nast&syeitch.      :••'<■> 

'  "With  the  greatest  readiness,"  replied  the  lat* 
ler.n  Throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the 
M  etastidement "  ■  he  had  not  stirred  on  his  chair, 
And  merely  sniffing  softly,  and  softly  rubbing 
together  the -tips  of  his  fingers,  he  had  turned 
his  f pxy  'eyes  upon  me,  my  father  and!  Yiishka  by 
ttkrns*  We  afforded  him  genuine  satisfac- 
tion! .'.:.;«*!!.-■•   -'    »     '    '  :**    ' 

'  My  aunt's  suggestion  agitated  me  to  the  hot- 
tonii  bf  niy  soul.  I  was  not  sorry  fori  the:  watch; 
but  I  hefcrtily  detested  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
jprepariAg  to  ghre  il^This  Khrisanfa  Lukitqh^ 
whode  surname  wis  TrankVilEt&tin,1  a  healthy, 
robust,  lank  student  hi  the  ecclesiastical*  semi* 
ftaryv  had  acquired  a  habit  of  coming  to  our  house 
^the  devil  only  knowb  why1-!  *■  To  teach  the 
ukUdreri?'  my  aunt  asserted;  but  he  bcfcild  not 
Ceach  us, •  for  the  simple  reason1  thai  he  himself 
had  learned  nothing  t6  teach,  and  was  as  tfttipid 
as!'fc  hioifse;  Altogether,  h6  tesemblfed  a  horse: 
he  clattered  his  feet  exactly  as  though  they  were 
hodls?    hfr    dM    n6tl  ku^h^hfe    neighed;    dis- 

1  An  absurd  surname  of  this  sort,  or  one  manufactured  from  the 
title  of  a  religious  festival  or  something  similar,  is  an  infallible  sign 
that  the  owner  belongs  to,  or  is  descended  from,  the  ecclesiastical 
caste.— Teajtslatoe. 
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playing  the  whole  of  hia  jaws  down  to  his  vfery 
gultet  in  the  process;  and  he. had  a  long  face*  a 
nose  with  a  hump,  and  large,  flat  cheek-bones; 
he  wore  a  shaggy  frieze  kaftan,  and  emitted  an 
odour  of  raw  meat.  My  aunt  fairly  worshipped 
him  and  called  him  a  distinguished  man,  a  cav- 
alier, and  even  a  grenadier.  He  had  a  habit  of 
rapping  children  on  the  forehead  (he  had  rapped 
me  also,  when  I  was  younger)  with  the  nails  of 
his  long  fingers,  which  were  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  as  he  tapped  he  would  guffaw  and  express 
surprise.  "  How  thy  head  resounds!  ?  he  would 
say.  "That  signifies  that  it  is  empty!"  And 
this  lout  was  to  possess  my  watch  I— "  Not  on  any 
account! "  I  decided  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  had 
run  out  of  the  drawing-room,  and  tucked  my  feet 
up  on  my  bed,  while  my  cheek  burned  and  glowed 
from  the  blow  it  had  received— and  in  my  heart 
also  the  anguish  of  insult,  and  a  thirst  for  ven- 
geance flared  up.  .  .  .  "Not  on  any  account!  I 
won't  allow  that  damned  seminarist  to  rail  at  me. 
.  .  .  .  He  '11  put  on  the  watch,  and  let  the  chain 
hang  over  his  belly,  and  begin  to  neigh  with 
pleasure.  .  .  .  Not  on  any  account!" 

Yet,  what  was  I  to  do?  How  was  I  to  pre- 
vent it? 

I  decided  to  steal  the  watch  from  my  aunt! 
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Luckily  TrankvilKtatin  was  absent  from  town 
at  the  time.  He  could  not  come  to  our  house 
earlier  than  the  following  day;  I  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  night.  My  aunt  did  not  lode  her- 
self into  her  room,  for  all  through  our  house 
none  of  the  keys  worked  in  the  locks;  hut  where 
would  she  put  the  watch,  where  would  she  hide 
it?  Until  evening  she  carried  it  in  her  pocket, 
and  even  pulled  it  out  more  than  once  and  looked 
at  it;  but  at  night— where  would  it  be  at  night? 
— Well,  it  was  my  business  to  find  that  out,  I 
thought,  brandishing  my  clenched  fists. 

I  was  all  glowing  with  audacity  and  fright 
and  joy  at  the  approach  of  the  longed-for  crime; 
I  kept  constantly  nodding  my  head;  I  contracted 
my  brows  in  a  frown,  I  whispered:  "Just  wait 
a  bit! "  I  menaced  some  one  or  other,  I  was  ma* 
lignant,  I  was  dangerous  .  .  .  .  and  I  avoided 
David  I— No  one,  not  even  he,  must  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  that  which  I  was  preparing 
to  perpetrate.  .  .  • 

"  I  will  act  alone— and  alone  I  will  be  respon- 
sible!" 

The  day  dragged  slowly  by  ... .  then  the  even- 
ing ...  at  last  night  came.  I  (fid  nothing,  I 
even  tried  not  to  stir:  one  thought  had  riveted 
itself  in  my  head,  like  a  naSL    At  dinner  my 
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father,  whose  heart  was,  as  I  have  said,  benig- 
nant, and  who  had  gftqwn  somewhat  ashamed 
of  his  vehemence— one  does  not  slap  boys  of  six- 
teen on  the  face— my  f athbr  tried  to  f>et  me;  but 
I  rejected  his  caresses,  not  out  df  rancour*'  but 
simply  because  I  was  afraid  of  relenting:  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  prefserve  all  the  fervour  of 
vengeance,  all  the  hardened  teinper  of  irrevo- 
cable resolution! 

I  went  to  bed  very  early;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  I  did  hot  go  to  sleep,;  and  did  not  even 
elose  my  eyes,  but  on  the  contrary  opened  them 
staringly  wide— although  I  had  drawn  the:  cot •« 
erlet  ovfcr  my  head.  I  had  not  thought  out  be- 
forehand how  I  should  proceed;  I  had  no  plan  of 
action;  I  was  merely  waiting  until  everything 
should  quiet  down  at  last  in  the  house.  I  took 
but  one  precaution;  I  did  hot  remove  my  stock? 
ings.  My  aunt's  room  was  in  the  second  story  * 
It  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  dining-room 
and  the  anteroom,  ascend  the  itairs,  traverse  a 
short,  narrow  corridor— and  there  .  .  .  on  tfc 
right,  was  the  door!  .  .  .  .  There  wa»  no  need 
to  take  a  candle-end  or  a  lantern:  in  the.  corner  of 
my  aunt's  room,  in  front  of  the  glass  case  of  holy 
pictures,  twinkled  a  shrine-lamp  which  was  hever 
allowed  to  go  out.  I  kriew  this.  So  I  should  be 
able  to  see!  I  continued  to  lie  with  staring. eyes 
and  wide-open,  parched  mouth;  my  blood:  ham- 
mered in  my.  temples,  my  fears*  my  throat;  my 
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ba?k,'  my  whole  body!  I  waited  .  ■»  \  but  as 
tttdugh  dome  imp  were  making  sport  of  nie,  time 
passed  on  ...  .  and  on,  but  silence  was  not  es- 
tablished. • 


Never,  so  it  seemed  toi  ine,  had  Davfd  fallen 
asleep  so*  late.  ;  .  .  Dsvfd,  the  taciturn  Dajrfd; 
eren  entered  itito  conversation  with  me!  Never 
ha&peoJple  thumped,  walked,  and  talked  so  long 
in  the  house!  And  what  frere  they  talking  about? 
X  thought*  Had  n't  they  talked  their  fill  that 
morning  I  External  sounds  did '  not  oease  for  A 
long  tiin6,  either;  •  Now  a  dog  set  up  a  shrill,  p4r* 
sisteht  barking;  now  a  drunken  peasant; began  to 
bluster  somewhere  or  other,  and  would  not*  stop; 
now  gates  creaiked ;  now  a  miserable  little  peasant- 
cart  drotte  pal*  on'  rickety  wheels,  drove  and 
drbve,  atid  Wuld  not  seem  to  get  past!  But  these 
stands 'did  hot  irritate  me;  on  the  contrary,  they 
pleased  me,  for  some  'reason  or  otter !  They 
settned  to  divert  my  attention.— But  now,  at  last, 
apparently >  evei*ythihg  had  quieted  dowm  Only 
ifhe  pendulum  of  oiir  old  clock  ticked  hohrsely 
ttnd  pompously  in*  the  dimh^oom,  and  one  could 
hear  tHe  long,  measured,  «id  seemingly-difficult 
breathing  of  sleeping  persons. '  '<  ■  ; 

•  I  prep&e  to  rise  .  •  .  but  lol  again  something 
has  hissed  ;  .  v  i  then  suddenly  there  i^  a  groan 
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•  «  //something  soft  has  falkn— and  a  whispe* 
is  wafted  abroad,  a  whisper  glides  along  the 
walls.  ... 

Or,  is  there  nothing  of  all  this,  and  is  it  only 
my  imagination  teasing  me? 

Everything  has  grown  dead  still  at  last:  the 
very  core  and  pitchiness  and  dead  of  the  night  has 
came.— T  is  time!  Shivering  all  over  in  an- 
ticipation, I  fling  aside  the  coverlet/  lower  taj 
feet  to  the  floor,  stand  up.  .  .  •  One  step,  a  sec- 
ond. .  .  I  crawl  stealthily  on.  The  hollows  of 
taiy  feet  seem  to  belong  to  some  one  else :  they'  are 
heavy,  they  step  weakly  and  uncertainly.  Stay! 
What  sound  is  that?  Is  some  one  sawing  some- 
where, or  scraping  ....  or  sighing?  I  listen  . .  » 
Chills  course  over  my  cheeks,  cold,  watery  tears 
well  up  in  my  eyes.  .  .  .  Never  mind!  .... 
Again  I  crawl  forward.  It  is  dark;  but  I  know 
the  way.  Suddenly  I  collide  with  a  chair.  .  .  . 
What  a  clatter,  and  how  painfull  The  blow  has 
taken  me  straight  on  the  shin.  .  •  .  I  become  pet- 
rified on  the  spot.  .  .  .  Well,  will  they  wake  up? 
Ah!  I  care  nothing!  Suddenly  daring  appears, 
and  even  wrath.  Forward!  Forward!  And 
now  I  have  traversed  the  dining-room;  now  I 
have  groped  for  and  found  the  door,  and  have 
opened  it  with  one  turn,  with  a  flourish.  •  .  . 
How  that  cursed  hinge  squeaks  ....  damn  it! 
Now  I  am  ascending  the  stairs.  •  ♦  •  One!  two! 
three!   A  stair  has  creaked  under  my  foot;  I  dart 
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a  vicious  glance  at  it— just  las  though  I  could  see 
it.  And  I  have  grasped  the  handle  of  the  second, 
door.  .  .  .  This  one  did  not  even  squeak!  It 
srtung  open  lightly,  as  much  as  to  say:. " Pray, 
enter!"  .  .  .  And  now  I  am  already  in  the  little 
corridor! 

High  up  in  the  corridor/  near  the  ceiling,  is  a 
little  window.  The  faint  nocturnal  light  bafely 
sifts  through  the  dark  panes.  And  in  that  flick- 
ering light  I  behold,  stretched  out  on  a  felt  upon 
the  floor,  with  both  arms  thrown  oVer  hei*  he&d, 
our  little  runaway  girl;  fche  is  sleeping  soundly, 
breathing  rapidly,  and  right  at  her  very  head 
is  the  fateful  door.  I  step  over  the  felt,  across' 
the  girl.  .  .  .  Who  opened' that  doot  for  me. . . . 
I  knbw  not;  but  now  I  am  in  my  aunt's  room;* 
there  is  the  shrine-lamp  in  one  corner,  and  the 
bed  in  another,  ahd  my  aunt  in  cape  and  night- 
dress is  on  the  bed,  with  her  face  turned  toward' 
tint*1  She  is  sleeping,  and  does  not  stir;  even  hit 
breath  is  not  audible.  The  flame  of  the  shrine-: 
lamp  flickers  softly,  agitated  by  the  current  of 
fresh  air;  and  all  over  the  room,  and  over  my 
aunt's  face,  which  resembles  yellow  wax,. the 
shadows  begin  to  waver.  .  .  *    ■ 

And  there  is  the  watch!  Behind  the  bed,  on 
the  wall  it  hangs,  on  a  small  embroidered  Cushion. 
What  luck,'  I  think  to  myself!  •  .  .  I  must  not 
delay!  But  whose  footsteps  are  those,  soft  and 
swift,  behind  my  back?    Akh,  no!  that  is  the 
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beating  of  D&y  heart!  \  .  .  I  advance  one  foot. 
.{ .  ,  Heavens!  Something  round,  f Airly  large, 
hits  me  below  the.  knee:.  .  •  .  once!  and  yet. 
again)  I  am  ready  to  shiriek  aldud>  I  am  ready  to 
fall  to  the  floor  with  fright.  *  J  .  A. striped  cat, 
our  household  cat,  is  standing  before  rte>:with. 
arched  back  and  tail  in  air.  Now  he  springs  upbn 
the  bed-~ heavily —and  softly  turhs  himself  about* 
and  ats  down,  without  purring;  like  a  judge;  sits 
there  and  glares  at  me  with  his  golden  pupila! 
"(Puss!  puas!"  I  whisper,  in  barely  audible  tones. 
I  bend  across  my  aunt,  I  already  have  the  watch 
ih  my  grasp.  .  ;  .  She  suddenly  sits  up,  dpens' 
her  eyelids  wide.  ■%  .  .  O  my  Creator!  What  will 
happen  now?  w  .•  :  .  But  her  eyelids  quivfer  and 
close,  and  with  a  faint  babble  hef  head  falls  back 
on  the  pillow.  ' 

Another  minute  and  I  am  back  ih  my  own 
room,  ih  my  bed,  with  my  watch  in  my  hands. . .  *< 
More  lightly  than. a  tuft  of  down  did  Idasbbackl 
I  am  a  gallant  fellow,  I  am  a  thief,  I  am  a  hero; 
I  am  panting  with  joy,  I  feel  burning  hot,  I  feel 
jolly— I  want  to  wake  up  David  oh  the  spot  and 
tell  him  everything— and,  incredible  to  relate!  I 
fall  fast  asleep,  like  one  dead  1  At  last  L  open i  my 
eyes.  .  .  .  The  roorii  is  light;  the  sun  has  already 
risen.  Fortunately,  no  one  is  awake  as  yet.  I 
spring  up  like  one  scalded^  arouse  David,  and 
narrate  all  to  him.    He  listens  with  a  grih.    '     ' 

"See  here;"— he  stiys  to  me  at  last,— "let's 
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bury  that  idiotic  watch  in  the  ear^h,  so  that/ no 
traceof  it  may  remain!"   .      .'       ;  .  \     jv; 

I  consider  this  a  splendid  idea.  In  a  few  minr 
utes  we  are  both  dressed. and  run  into  the  fruit- 
garden  which  is  situated  behind  our  house, land 
beneath  an  ancient  apple-tree,  in  a  dtep>  hole 
hastily  Excavated, ,  with  David's  big  knife,  dn !  th* 
porous  spring  soil,  We  conceal  forever  the  hated 
gift  of  my  godfather,  which;  afteiv  all  has  not 
ranched  the  hands  of  the  repulsive  Tcahkvilli- 
tdtin!  We  tread  doNtn  the  hole,  I  flin^  rubbish 
over  it,  and,  proud  andlhdppy,  we  regain  the 
house  without  having  been  seen  by  any  one,  get 
into  our  beds  and  sleep  another  hour  oil  two-4 
and  with  what  a  light,  blissful  slumber  1  !.  i 


You  can  picture- to  yourself  whiat  <an  uproar 
toose  the  next  mdming  as  soon  as  toy  aubt  woke 
up  and  discovered  the  loss  of  the  watthi  Her 
piercing  shrifek  still  rings  in  my  ears.  "  Police ! 
Thieves!  Thieves!"  she  shrilled,  and  roused  the 
whole  household  on  foot  J  She  went)  into  a;  Wild 
rage,  but  Dfcvid  and  I  only  siniled  to  ourselves* 
And  sweet  was  our  smile  to  us. 

"Every  one  must  receive  a  sound  thrashing, 
every  one I"— screamed  my  aunt.  "My  watch 
has  been  stolen  from  under  my  head,  .from  under 
mypilkrirl"' 
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We  .were  prepared  far  anything;  we  antici- 
pated a  catastrophe  .  .  •  but,  contrary  to  our  ex* 
pectations,  no  catastrophe  whatever  crashed  down 
upon  our  heads.  At  first,  it  is  true,  my  father 
taade  a  tremendous  fuss — he  even  spoke  of  the 
police;  but  probably  the  row  of  the  day  before 
had  thoroughly  bored  him,  and  he  suddenly,  to 
the  indescribable  amazement  of  my  aunt,  pounced 
not  upon  us,  but  upon  her ! 

"  I  'm  sick  of  you,— more  sick  than  of  a  bit* 
ter  radish,— Pulkheriya  Petrovna,"— he  yelled, 
"and  of  your  watch!  I  won't  hew  another  word 
about  it!  You  say  that  it  did  not  disappear 
through  sorcery;  but  what  do  I  care  about  that? 
I  don't  care  if  it  was  sorcery!  Has  it  been  stolen 
from  you  ?  Well,  let  it  go !  What  will  Nastasyei 
Nastasyeitch  say?  The  devil  fly  away  with  him 
altogether,  with  that  Nast&syeitch  of  yours!  I 
get  nothing  but  offences  and  unpleasantnesses 
out  of  him.  Don't  dare  to  bother  me  any  morel 
Do  you  hear?" 

My  father  banged  the  door,  and  went  off  to 
his  study. 

At  first  David  and  I  did  not  understand  the 
hint  contained  in  his  last  words ;  but  later  on  we 
learned  that  my  father  was  extremely  indignant 
at  my  godfather  at  that  very  time,  because  the 
latter  had  snatched  away  from  him  a  good  bit 
of  business.  And  so  my  aunt  was  left  in  the 
lurch.     She  almost  burst  with  wrath;  but  there 
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Was  nothing  to  be  done.  She  was  compelled  to 
content  herself  with  saying  in  a  whisper  as  she 
passed  me,  making  a  wry  face  in  my  direction: 
" Thief,  thief,  convict;  rascal!"— My  aunt's  re- 
proaches afforded  me  genuine  delight.  It  was 
also  very  pleasant,  when  skirting  along  the  fence, 
to  glide  a  feignedly-indifferent  eye  at  the  spot 
under  the  apple-tree  where  the  watch  reposed; 
and  if  David  were  there  also,  to  exchange  with 
him  a  significant  grimace.  ... 

My  aunt  took  it  into  her  head  to  hound  Trank- 
villititin  on  me,  but  I  had  recourse  to  David's  as- 
sistance. He  immediately  announced  to  the  stal- 
wart seminarist  that  he  would  slit  open  his  belly 
with  a  knife  if  he  did  not  let  me  alone.  ... 
Trankvillitatin  was  scared.  Although  he  was  a 
grenadier  and  a  cavalier,  according  to  my  aunt's 
expression,  yet  he  was  not  distinguished  for  his 
valour. 

Thus  five  weeks  passed.  •  .  .  But  do  you  think 
the  story  of  the  watch  ended  thus?  No ;  it  was 
riot  ended;  only,  in  order  to  continue  my  tale, 
I  must  introduce  a  new  personage;  and  in  order 
to  introduce  this  new  personage,  I  must  go  back 
a  little. 

XI 

My  father  had  long  been  friendly,  even  intimate, 
wkh  a  certain  retired  official,  L&tkin,  a  lame,  mis- 
erable little  cttan  with  strange  and  titoid  ways— 
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one  of  those  h«mgq  concerning 
was  fahriirafted  that  they  ha**  baenaiain  by  find 
himself.  Like  my  father  «nrf  ZSaokMyex,  hr  ob* 
cupied  himself  with.  saiintiny  lawamfe  and  was 
also  a  private  'c  lawyer*9  and  attorney;  but  aa  ha 


gift  of  words*  and  had  too  tittle  GonfldenDe  at  1 
self,  he  could  not  make  op  hia  mini  to  art  inde- 
pendently, and  stuck  doae  to  my  father,  ffia 
chirography  waa  %i  a  regular  atxing'  of  pearl*"  he 
was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the- atatata9>  and  hod 
acquired  to  perdaaesboa  all  the  i»H«i«i *i»m  of  atykr 
required  for  legaL  document*  and  pwftHamM.  £& 
onmpany  with  my  father  he  managed  certain  afr» 
fairs,  shared  the  profit  and  loss*  and;  apparentfe; 
lyntfaing  could  shake  their  friendship;,  hub  iwm1^ 
tftRlgg^  it  crumbled  to  ruin  in  one  day — and  6n> 
ever.  My  father  quarnelled  far  goad  and  all  with 
his  colleague.  If  Latkin  had  snatched  awagr 
from,  my  father  some  pnoihahlfr  business  after  the 
ffrpnnngr  of  Xastnsyei+  who  replaced  him  later  on* 
my  father  would  ham  been  no  more  angry  with 
him  than  with>  Nastasyei* — probahLy  he  would 
have  been  even  less  angry;  but  T  atfrin,  under  the 
influence  of  some  inexplicable,  incomprehenshkt 
feeling— envy  or  greed — and  perhaps  also  under 
the  momentary  inspiration  of  honour.— *  gave 
away ''  my  father,  betrayed  him  to  their  oommun 
client;  a  wealthy  young  merchant,  by  opening  the 
eyes  of  that  heedless  youth  to  certain  .   -  .   .. 
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dertain  tricks  which, were  designed  to  yield  my. 
father. considerable  profit  It  was  not  the  moner 
taiy  loss,  great  bs  that  was— do!  but  the  treach- 
ery which  hart  and  enraged  my  father .  He  could 
not  forgive  slyness  I 

"  Just  see,  a  sakit  has  made  his  appeamneel M— 
he  reiterated,  all  trembling  with  wrath,  and  with 
teeth  chattering  as.  though  in  a  fever*  I  wat 
present  in  the  room  and  was  a  witness  of  this  out- 
rageous scene.—"  Good !  From  this  day  forth— 
amen!  All  is  at  an  end  between  us.  Yonder  if 
God  and  yonder  is  the  threshold— begone  I  IshsU 
not  set  my  foot  in  thy  house,  and  do  not  thou  set 
thy  foot  in  mine  I  Thou 'rt  too  awfully  honest  for 
me— how  can  thou  and  I  do  business  together! 
But  tftou  shah  have  neither  bottom  nbr  cover!  'V1 

In  vain  did  Lftkin  beseech  my  father,  and  bow 
to  the  earth  before  him;  in  vain  did  he  strive  td 
explain  that  which  filled  his  own  soul  with  painful 
surprise. 

"  But  it  was  utterly  without  profit  for  myself, 
Porfiry  Petxovitch,"  he  stammered:  "  I  cut  my 
own  throat,  you  know ! " 

My  father  remained  inflexible  ....  Litkin 
never  set  foot  in  our  houte  again.  Fate  itself, 
apparently,  conceived  a  desire  to  put  into  execu- 
tion my  father's  last,  cruel  wish.  Soon  after  the 
rupture  (it  took  place  a  couple  of  years  before 
die  beginning  of  my  story)  LatJrin's  wife— who 
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had  long  been  ill,  it  is  true—died;  his  second) 
daughter,  a  child  of  three  years,  was  stricken  deaf 
and  dumb  with  terror  in  one  day:  a  swarm  of 
bees  settled  down  on  her  head;  Litkin  himself 
suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  fell  into  ex- 
treme and  definitive  poverty.  How  he  got  afong, 
on  what  he  subsisted*  it  was  difficult  even  to  im-> 
agine.  He  dwelt  in  a  half -ruined  little  hut,  at  m 
short  distance  from  our  house.  Raisa  also  livedf 
with  him,  and  did  her  best  with  the  housekeepings 
This  Raisa  is  the  new  personage  whom  I  must 
introduce  into  my  story* 

XII 

So  long  as  her  father  and  mine  were  friends,  we 
saw  her  constantly;  she  sometimes  sat  for  whole 
days  together  at  our  house  and  either  sewed  or 
spun  with  her  delicate,  nimble  and  skilful  hands. 
She  was  a  graceful,  rather  thin  young  girl,  with 
intelligent  brown  eyes  in  a  white,  rather  long  face. 
She  spoke  little,  but  to  the  point,  in  a  quiet,  reso* 
nant  voice,  hardly  opening  her  mouth,  and  with- 
out displaying  her  teeth;  when  she  laughed— 
which  rarely  happened,  and  did  not  last  long — 
they  suddenly  all  revealed  themselves,  large,  white 
as  almonds.  I  remember  also  her  walk,  which  was 
light  and  elastic,  with  a  little  skip  at  every  step; 
it  always  seemed  to  me  as  though  she  were  de? 
scending  a  flight  of  stairs,  even  when  she  was 
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walking  on  level  ground.  She  held  herself  up- 
right, with  anna  pressed  close  to  h£r  breast.  And 
whatever  she  did,  whatever  die  undertook,— whe- 
ther she  threaded  a  needle,  or  smoothed  a  petticoat 
with  an  iron,— she  did  everything  well,  and  .  •  . 
you  will  not  believe  it  ...  in  a  touching  sort  of 
way.  Her  Christian  name  was  Raisa,  but  we 
called  her  "  Black-lip  " :  she  had  on  her  upper  lip 
a  birth-mark, — a  small,  dark-blue  spot,  as  though 
she  had  been  eating  blackberries.  But  this  did  not 
deface  her :  quite  the  contrary*  She  was  just  one 
year  older  tb&n  David.  I  cherished  for  her  a  sen- 
timent akin  to  rbverehce,  but  she  had  little  to  do 
with  me.  On  the  other  hand,  between  David  and 
her  a  great  friendship  sprang  up— a  strange,  un- 
childish,  but  good  friendship.  They  seemed  to 
suit: each  other.  They  sometknes  did  not  ex- 
change a  word  for  whole  hours  at  a  stretch,  but 
each  felt  that  things  were  well  with  them— and 
that  because  they  were  together.  I  have  never 
met  my  other  girl  like  her,  really 4  There  was  in 
her  something  attentive  and  decisive,  something 
honourable  and  sad  and  charming.  I  never  heard 
her  utter  a  clever  word,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
never  heard  a  commonplace  from  her,  and  more 
Intelligent  eyes  I  have  never  seen.  When  the 
rupture  occurred  between  her  family  and  mine  I 
began  to  see  her  rarely:  my  father  forbade  me,  in 
the  strictest  manner,  to  visit  the  Ldtkins— and  she 
no  longer  showed  herself  in  our  house.   But  I  waft 
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in  the  habit  of  meeting  her  cm  the  street,  and  in 
church,  and  Black-lip  still  inspired  me  with  the 
same  sentiments:  respect  and  even  a  certain  admi- 
ration rather  tfian  compassion-  She  had  borne  her 
reverses  well.  "  She 's  a  girl  of  flint,"  the  coarse 
Trankvillit&in  himself  had  said  of  her  one  day. 
And  really  she  was  tp  be  pitied:  her  face  had  as- 
sumed a  careworn,  suffering  expression,  her  eyes 
had  become  hollow  and  sunken— an  intolerable 
burden  was  imposed  upon  her  young  shoulders. 

David  saw  her  modi  more  frequently  than  I 
did;  he  even  went  to  their  housei.  My  father  al- 
lowed him  to  do  as  he  pleased;  he  knew  that 
David  would  not  obey  him  in  any  ease.  And 
Raisa  presented  herself  at  the  wattled  fence  of 
our  garden,  from  time  to  time,  where  it  abutted 
on  the  alley,  and  there  met  David;  she  did  not 
conduct  a  conversation  with  him,  but  merely  com- 
municated to  him  some  fresh  difficulty  or  new  dis- 
aster, and  asked  his  advice. 

The  paralysis  which  had  smitten  Litkin  was 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  His  arms  and  legs  had 
grown  weak,  but  he  had  not  lost  the  use  of  them, 
and  his  brain  even  worked  regularly;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  tongue  got  entangled  and  instead 
of  one  set  of  words  he  employed  quite  another  set; 
one  was  forced  to  guess  at  what  he  meant  to  say. 

.  .  .  "  Tehu-tchu-tchu,"  he  stammered  with  an 
effort  (he  began  every  sentence  with  "tchu-tchu- 
tchu  ")  -—"  the  scissors;  give  me  the  scissors . . .  ." 
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But  by  the  scissors  he  meant  to  indicate  bread. J  He 
hated  my  father  with  all  the  strength  that  was  left 
to  him;  he  attributed  to  his  curse  all  his  misfor- 
tunes and  called  him  sometimes  a  butcher,  some- 
times a  jeweller.  "  Tchu-tchu,  don't  dare  to  go 
to  the  jeweller's,  Vasilievnal"  He  had  rechris- 
tened  his  daughter  by  this,  name,  while  his  own 
name  was  Martiny&n.1  He  grew  more  exacting 
every  day;  his  wants  increased.  .  .  .  And  how 
were  those  wants  to  be  supplied?  Where  was  the 
money  to  come  from?  Woe  ages  a  person  fast; 
but  it  makes  one  shudder  to  hear  certain  words  oU 
the  lips  of  a  girl  of  seventeen. 


XIII 

I  remember  that  I  happened  to  be  present  at  her 
conversation  by  the  fence  with  David,  on  the  very 
day  of  her  mother's  death. 

"  Mamma  died  at  dawn  this  morning/'  she  said, 
after  first  having  glanced  about  her  with  her  dark, 
expressive  eyes,  and  then  'fixed  them  on  the 
ground.  "  The  cook  has  undertaken  to  buy  the 
coffin  as  cheaply  as  possible;  and  we  cannot  rely 
Upon  her;  she  will  probably  spend  the  money  for 
liquor.-  It  would  be  well  for  thee  to  come  round 
and  take  a  look,  David:  she  is  afraid  of  thee." 

*  Consequently,  his  daughter  should  have  been  called 
Raise  Martinyanovna,— TaAjntAwa. 
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•1*1 11  cotoe;"  replied  David;  "  I  Tl  see  to  it. . . . 
But  how  about  thy  father? " 

"  He  is  weeping;  he  says, '  You  will  be  spoiling 
me,  too.'  '  You  will  spoil '  must  mean— you  will 
bury.  Now  he  has  fallen  asleep."  Raisa  sud- 
denly heaved  a  deep  sigh.—"  Akh,  David,  Davi- 
dushko!"1  She  parsed  her  half -clenched  fist 
across  her  forehead  and  brows,  and  this  gesture 
was  very  bitter  .  .  .  and  very  sincere  and  beau- 
tiful, as  were  all  her  gestures. 

"  But  do  have  some  pity  on  thyself,"  remarked 
David.— "  Thou  hast  not  slept  at  all,  I  am  sure. 
.  .  .  And  what  is  the  Use  of  crying?  It  will  not 
remedy  thy  grief." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  weep,"  replied  Raisa. 

"Rich  folks  can  indulge  themselves  in  that 
way,  in  weeping,"  remarked  David. 
1   Raisa  started  to  go,  but  turned  back. 
•  "They  art  bargaining  with  us  for  the  yellow 
shawl  from  mamma's  wedding  outfit    They  offer 
twelve  rubles.    I  think  that  is  very  little." 

"So  it  is,- very  little." 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  sell  it,"  went  on  Raisa, 
after  a  brief  pause,—"  but  we  must  have  money 
for  the  funeral,  you  know." 

"  You  must.  Only  you  must  hot  spend  money 
kt  random.  Those  priests  are— the  mischief !  Here, 
waif  a  bit,  I'll  come  round.  Art  thou  going? 
—I  '11  be  there  very  soon.    Good-bye,  dear." 

1  Or  "dear  fittfe  Dtrid/'— ItAYuuroot. 
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"  Good-bye,  dear  brother,  darling!'*' 
"  See  here  now,  don't  cry  I  "j 


•<! 


"How  should  I  cry?  I  must  either  dbok  the* 
dinner  or  cry.    One  of  the  two.Mil  ";  jii<  " 

"  What  does  she  mean  by  cooking  the  dinhef  f  *  1 
1  asked,  turning  to  David,1  a&  soon  as  Rkisk'had 
departed.  "Do  you  mean' to  say  that  shfe  ^re^ 
pares  the  food  herself?"  -  •  »•-       *  >»'t 

"  Why,  surely  thou  didst  hear*  her  say  that  4h£ 
cook  has  gone  to  bargain."  !    «      J 

" Prepare  the  dinner/1  T  thought,  "atad  *her 
hands  have  always  been  so  clean,  and  her  gown  fee? 
neat.  .  .  .  I  should  like  to  see  hoW  Ishe  would* 
manage  in  the  kitchen.  •  .  .  A  remarkable  giftl'?* 

I  remember  another  conversation  at  %he  fence- 
On  this  occasion  Raisa  had  brought  with  heri  her 
little  deaf  and  dumb  sister.  This  sistei*  wis  al 
pretty  child,  with  huge,  surprised  eyesj  ahd'  a 
whole  mass  of  dull  black  hair  on  her  little  head, 
(Raisa's  hair  also  warf  blacky  and  without  lusfere.)i. 
Lfokin  had  already  been  smitten  with  jMu-alys&i 

"I  really  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do/*  begaii 
Rafsa.— "  The  doctor  has  Written  a  prescription^ 
and  I  must  go  to  the  apothecary's;  and  ourr 
wretched  little  peasant"  (Latkin  still  owned!  cine 
serf  soul)  "hits  brought  fuel  and  a  goosdfrom 
the  village.  But  th*  yard-porter  i  is  Uking  itf 
away;  *  you  are  in  debt  to  me/  be*ays/'-:!  ".I  f-  •( 

"  Is  he  taking  away  the  goose?  "asked!  David* ;  j 

" No,  not  the  goose;   ■'  It  to  old/  he  says;  f  5t.W 
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good  for  nothing  any  more.  That  *s  why,  the 
peasant  has  brought  it  to  you/  he  says.  But  he  is 
taking  the  wood." 

"But  he  has  no  right  to  do  that!"  exclaimed 
Davfd. 

"  He  has  no  right,  but  he  is  taking  it.  •  .  .  \ 
went  to  the  garret;  we  have  a  trunk  standing, 
there— an  old,  a  very  old  trunk.  I  began  to  rum* 
mage  in  it  .  .  And  what  do  you  think  I  found? 
Look!" 

She  drew  from  under  her  kerchief  a  fairly  large 
telescope,  mounted  in  brass,  and  covered  with 
morocco  which  had  turned  yellow.  David,  in  his 
quality  of  a  lover  and  connoisseur  of  ail  sorts  of 
instruments,  immediately  seized  it. 

"  English,"  he  said,  applying  it  to  one  eye,  then 
to  the  other.—"  A  naval  glass." 

"And  the  lens  is  whole,"  pursued  Raisa.— "I 
showed  it  to  papa;  he  said,  '  Carry  it  to  the 
jeweller  and  pawn  it!'  What  dost  thou  think 
about  it?  Will  they  give  me  money  for  it? 
For  of  what  use  to  us  is  a  telescope?  Can  we 
use  it  as  a  looking-glass  to  see  what  beauties 
we  are?  But  we  have  no  looking-glass,  unfortu- 
nately." 

And  as  she  uttered  these  words,  Raisa  suddenly 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Her  little  sister  could 
not  hear  her,  of  course,  but  probably  felt  the  quiv- 
ering of  her  body  (she  was  holding,  Rafsa  by  the 
hand),  and  lifting  her  large  eyes,  she  contorted 
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her  little  face  in  a  frightened  way,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  That 's  the  way  she  always  is/'  remarked 
Rafta;  "  she  does  not  like  to  have  people  laugh/' 

"Come, -I  won't -do  it  again,  Liubotchka,  I 
won't  do  it  again,"  she  added,  promptly  squatting 
down  on  her  heels  beside  the  child  and  running 
her  fingers  through  her  hair.  The  diild  ceased 
cryifag.    Rafsa  rose  to  her  feet- 

"So  pray  do  thy  best*  Davidushko  .  .  .  with 
the  telescope,  I  mean.  For  't  is  a  pity  about 
the1  wood, -r-and  the  goose  also,  no  matter  how  old 
it  is!" 

"  I  can  certainly  get  ten  rubles  for  it,"  said 
David,  tutning  the  glass  about  in  all  directions. 
— "  I  '11  buy  it  from  thee  .  .  •  why  not?  And  in 
the  meantime,  here  are  fifteen  kopeks  for  the 
apothecary.  .  .  .  Is  that  enough? " 

"  I  will  borrow  it  of  thee,"  whispered  Raisa,  ae» 
cepting  the  coin  from  him. 

"Qf  course  1  With  interest— wouldst  like 
that?  Yes,  and  I  have  a  pledge.  A  very  valuable 
article!  .  .  .  The  English  are  first-class  people." 
1  "But  they  say  that  we  are  going  to  war  with 
them?" 

"No,"  replied  David,  "we  are  thrashing  the 
French  at  present." 

"Well— thou  knowest  best.  So  do  thy  best. 
Farewell,  gentlemen  1" 
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XIV 

Airo  here  is  another  conversation  which  also  took 

place  at  that  same  fence.    Haisa  appeared  more 

anxious  than  usual 

'    u  A  head  of  cabbage  costs  five  kopeks,  and  the 

head  is  such  a  wee,  tiny  bit  of  a  thing,"  she  said, 

propping  her  chin  on  her  hand.— "Just  think 

how  dear  I   And  I  have  n't  yet  received  the  money 

for  faay  sewing." 

:  '"  Is  some  one  in  debt  to  thee? "  asked  David. 

"  Why,  it  is  still  that  same  merchant's  wife  who 
lives  beyond  the  ramparts." 
•   "The  one  who  wears  a  green  coat,1  the  fat 
ton*?" 
•'  ■••*  Yes,  she  's  the  one." 

"What  a  fat  creature!  She  can't  get  her 
breath  for  fat,  and  in  church  throws  off  a  steam, 
but  does  n't  pay  her  debts  1 " 
'  "She  will  pay  ....  only  when  will  it  be? 
And  here  is  something  else,  Davidushko,  some 
fresh  worries.  My  father  has  taken  it  into  his 
titod  to  narrate  his  dreams  to  me— thou  knowest 
how  tongue-tied  he  has  become:  he  tries  to  say 
one  word  afcd  another  comes  out  instead.  When 
it  is  a  question  of  food,  or  of  anything  connected 

1  The  coat  in  question  is  of  plebeian  shape,  in  use  among  the  peas- 
ants. It  has  sleeves,  short  skirts,  a  round  turn-down  collar,  and  Is 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  ribbon  border.  It  is  fitted  to  the  figure 
and  hooked  up.— Teajtblatoe. 
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with  daily  life,  we  have  already,  become  us&I  to 
him,  we  can  understand;  but  a  dream  is  unintel- 
ligible even  with  healthy  people,  while  fii  his 
case  it  is  dreadful !  '  I  'm  greatly  delighted/  fc$ 
says;  'to-day  I  was  walking  abbut  the  \Wiole 
time  on  white  birds;  and  the  Lord  God  gave  ni^ 
a  pouqiiet,  and  in  the  pouquet  sat  Andriusha  With 
a  little  knife.'— He  calls  our  Liiibotchka  Am 
driiisha.-t'Now  we  are  both  going  to, get  Well/ 
he  says.  'All  that  is  needed  is  to  use  the  teiifcf-* 
tchirkl  Like  that!9  and  he  paints  to  hii  throat! 
—I  don't  understand  him.  I  say:  ' Veiy  well* 
dear,  very  well';  but  he  gets  angry  and  tries 
to  explain  the  matter  to  me.  He  even  took  to 
weeping."  il 

"  But  thou  shouldst  havd  told  him  some  tale  (W 
other/'  I  interposed:  "thou  shouldst  hAve  in- 
vented  some  lie  or  other."  n  .  > 

f '•  I  don't  know  how  to  lie,"  replied  RaisaS,  tfafrly 
flinging  her  hands  apart  in  despair,    -  -  ■  '■  '< 

And  it  was  a  fact ;  3he  did  not  know  how  tof  lid; 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  lie,'?! remarked  Datfid, 
"  and  there  is  no  need  for  wearing  thyself  to  death 
either.    No  one  will  say  'Thank  yoii/  I'm  srirb." 

Raisa  looked  intently  at  him.      ♦       •  ■ .- ' '      «•  >u 

"I  wanted  to  ask  something  of  thee,  Davi- 
dushko ;  how  should  one  Write  '  shtop  *V' 

"  What  does  ' shtop'  mean? " 

"  Why,  here,  for  example:. '  I  wish  th&t  thou 
shouldst  live.'"  •  ,iy 
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"Write:*,  t^^er!"1 

"No/'  I  put  in:  "not  ah,  bat  Ufa!" 

"Well,  nevermind,  write  tch!  But  the  chief 
point  ii  that  thou  shouldst  take  care  of  thyself  1 " 

44 1  should  like  to  write  correctly/'  remarked 
JUfca,  blushing  faintly. 

When  she  blushed  she  immediately  became 
wonderfully  pretty. 

"  It  may  prove  useful  •  .  .  How  papa  used  to 
write  in  his  dayl  ...  It  was  wonderful  1  And 
be  taught  me.  Well,  but  now  he  deciphers  the 
letters  badly." 

"  Only  let  me  keep  thee  alive,"  repeated  David, 
lowering  his  voice  and  never  taking  his  eyes  from 
Raisa.  Raisa  darted  a  swift  glance  at  him  and 
blushed  worse  than  before.—"  Only  do  thou  live. 
.  .  .  .  And  as  for  writing  .  .  .  write  as  best  thou 
canst.  .  .  Oh,  damn  it,  the  witch  is  coming!" 
(David  catted  my  aunt  "the  witch.")  "And 
what  is  bringing  her  hither?  .  .  .  Run  away,  my 
darlingl" 

Rata  darted  one  more  glance  at  David  and 
fled. 

David  spoke  to  me  very  rarely  and  reluctantly 
about  Raisa  and  her  family,  especially  since  he 

1  Er  is  the  name  of  the  character  denoting  that  the  preceding  con- 
sonant has  the  hard,  not  the  soft,  pronunciation.  All  terminal  con- 
sonants, and  many  which  are  not  terminal,  have  one  or  other  of  two 
characters  aflxed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  specify  which  is  required* 
IMlo*  (or,  In  fufi\  tchtoby )  means  <***,  or  t»  orritr  4e4.— TaajriLAXoa. 
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had  begun  to  look  for  his  father's  return/'  ¥le 
thought  of  nothing  but  him,  and  of  how  they 
would  live  together  afterward.  He  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  him,  and  was  wont  to  describe  him 
to  me  with  particular  satisfaction.  * 

"  He  is  tall  and  strong:  he  can  lift  ten  puds  1 
with  one  hand.  .  .  .  When  he  shouts  '  Hey  there,1 
young  fellow!'— it  can  be  heard  throughout  the 
house.  He's  such  a  splendid,  kind  man  .'.  .  • 
and  a  gallant  fellow  1  He  never  quailed  before 
any  one.  We  lived  in  capital  style  until  we  *were 
ruined !  They  say  his  hair  has  grown  quite  grey 
now,  but  formerly  it  was  as  red  as  mine.  He's  a 
ve-rystro-ongman!"  * 

David  absolutely  refused  to  admit  that  W£ 
should  remain  in  Ryazin. 

11  You  may  go  away,"  I  remarked,  M,bfct  I  stall 
remain." 

"  Nonsense!  We  will  take  thee  with  lis." 

"  And  how  about  my  father?" 

"  Thou  wilt  abandon  thy  father.  And  if  thod 
dost  not— thou  wilt  go  to  destruction." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  by  that? " 

David  did  not  answer  me,  and  merely  con-> 
traded  his  white  brows. 

"  So  then,  when  we  go  away  with  my  daddy," 
he  began  again,  "  he  will  find  thee  a  good  place, 
and  I  shall  marry.  ..."    * 

1 A  pud  is  36  pounds  English.  — TuurtLAto*. 
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"  Well,  there 's  no  great  haste  about  that,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,  there  is.  Why  not?  I  shall  many  soon." 

"Thou?" 

"Yes,L    Why?" 

"  Surely  thou  hast  not  thine  eye  on  a  bride  al- 
ready?" 

"Of  course  I  have." 

"Who  is  she?" 

David  laughed. 

"  What  a  stupid  thou  art!    Raisa,  of  course." 

"  Raisa! "  I  repeated,  with  amazement.—"  Art 
thou  jesting? " 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  jest,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
I  don't  like  it  either." 

"  Why,  she  is  a  year  older  than  thou." 

"  What  of  that?  However,  let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject" 

"Permit  me  to  ask  one  question,"  I  said.— 
"  Does  she  know  that  thou  art  preparing  to  marry 
her?" 

"Probably." 

"  But  hast  not  thou  revealed  anything  to 
her?" 

"What  is  there  to  reveal?  When  the  time 
comes,  I  shall  tell  her.    Come,  enough  of  this! " 

David  rose  and  left  the  room.  When  I  was 
alone  I  thought  .  .  .  and  thought  .  .  .  aad 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  David  was  be- 
having like  a  sensible  and  practical  man:  and  I 
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even  felt  flattered  at  being  the  friend  of  such  a 
practical  man! 

And  Raisa,  in  her  everlasting  black  woollen 
gown,  suddenly  began  to  appear  charming  and 
worthy  of  the  most  devoted  love! 

XV 

David's  father  still  did  not  arrive  and  did  not 
even  send  letters.  Summer  had  long  since  come, 
the  month  of  June  was  drawing  to  a  close.  We 
were  worn  out  with  anticipation. 

,  In  the  meantime  rumours  began  to  circulate  to 
the  effect  that  Latkin  had  suddenly  grown  much 
worse,  and  the  first  any  one  knew,  his  family 
would  die  of  hunger,  if  the  house  did  not  tumble 
down  and  crush  them  all  under  the  roof.  David 
even  changed  countenance  and  became  so  vicious 
and  surly  that  one  dared  not  speak  to  him.  I  did 
not  meet  Raisa  at  all.  Now  and  then  she  flitted 
past  at  a  distance,  tripping  briskly  across  the 
street  with  her  beautiful  light  gait,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  with  folded  arms,  a  dark  and  intelligent 
look  under  her  long  eyebrows,  and  a  careworn  ex- 
pression on  her  pale,  sweet  face— that  was  all. 

My  aunt,  with  the  assistance  of  her  Trankvilli- 
t£tin,  tormented  me  as  of  old,  and  as  of  old  she 
kept  whispering  reproachfully  in  my  very  ear: 
"  Thief,  sir,  thief! "  But  I  paid  no  attention  to 
her;  and  my  father  continued  to  bustle,  work 
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sedulously,  ran  about  and  write,  end  would  not 
listen  to  anything. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  past  the  familiar 
apple-tree,  I  east  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  wefl- 
known  spot,  more  as  a  matter  at  habit  than  any- 
thing else,  and  suddenly  it  struck  me  that  a  cer- 
tain change  had  taken  place  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground  which  covered  our  hoard.  ...  A  sort  of 
bump  had  made  its  appearance  where  there  had 
previously  been  a  depression,  and  bits  of  the  rub- 
bish were  lying  in  a  different  position  f  "What's 
the  meaning  of  this?  "  I  thought  to  myself.  "  Is 
it  possible  that  some  one  has  penetrated  our  secret 
and  has  dug  up  the  watch?" 

I  must  convince  myself  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
felt  the  most  complete  indifference,  of  course, 
toward  the  watch  rusting  there  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth;  but  no  other  person  could  be  per- 
mitted to  make  use  of  it  I  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  day  I  rose  before  dawn  once  more,  and 
arming  myself  with  a  knife,  I  wended  my  way 
to  the  garden,  hunted  up  the  marked  spot 
beneath  the  apple-tree,  set  to  digging,  and 
after  digging  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep,  I  was 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  watch  had  dis- 
appeared; that  some  one  had  got  at  it,  taken  it 
out,  stolen  it! 

But  who  could  have  .  .  .  taken  it  out— except 
David? 

What  other  person  knew  where  it  was? 
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I  filled  up  the  hole,  and  returned  to  the  house. 
I  felt  myself  deeply  injured. 

"  Assuming/'  I  thought,  "  that  David  had  Aeed 
of  the  watch  in  order  to  save  his  future  wif fe  or 
her  father  from  starving  to  death.  .  ■  -  ..i  Say 
what  you  will,  the  watch  was  worth  something; 
•  •  .  Still,  why  did  not  he  come  to  me  and 
say:  '  Brother  I '  (in  David's  place  I  would  hAve 
infallibly  said  brother) ,  *  brother !  I  am  in  need  of 
money;  thou  hast  none,  I  know,  but  permit  m6  to 
make  use  of  that  watch  which  we  buried  together 
under  the  old  apple-tree.  It  is  doing  no  one  amy 
good,  and  I  shall  be  so  grateful  to  thee,  brother!? 
With  what  joy  I  should  have  given  my  consent  1 
But  to  act  secretly,  in  a  treacherous  manner,  not 
to  trust  his  friend.  .  .  .  No!  No  passion,  no 
need  could  excuse  that! "  ••  ■■  O 

I  repeat  that  I  was  deeply  wounded.  I  began 
to  display  coldness,  to  sulk.  ... 

But  David  was  not  one  of  those  who  notice  such 
things  and  are  worried  thereby. 

I  began  to  drop  hints.  ... 

But  David  did  not  seem  to  understand  my  hints 
in  the  least. 

I  said  in  his  presence  how  low  in  my  eyes  Was 
the  man  who,  having  a  friend  and  understanding 
the  full  significance  of  that  sacred  sentiment, 
friendship,  did  not  possess,  nevertheless,  sufficieftjt 
magnanimity  to  avoid  having  recourse;  to  can- 
ning ;  as  though  anything  could  be  concealed ! 
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As  I  uttered  these  last  words  I  laughed  scorn- 
fully. 

But  David  never  turned  a  hair! 

At  last  I  asked  him  outright,  whether  he  sup* 
posed  our  watch  had  continued  to  go  for  a  while 
after  it  was  buried  in  the  earth,  or  had  stopped 
immediately. 

He  answered  me—"  The  deuce  knows  1  Well, 
thou  hast  found  a  fine  thing  to  meditate  about! " 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  David,  evi- 
dently, had  something  on  his  heart  ....  only  it 
was  not  the  theft  of  the  watch.  An  unforeseen 
incident  demonstrated  to  me  his  innocence. 

XVI 

One  day  I  was  returning  home  through  a  cross- 
alky  which  I  generally  avoided  using,  because 
in  it  there  was  a  detached  house  where  my  enemy 
Trankvillitatin  lodged;  but  on  this  occasion  Fate 
led  me  thither.  As  I  was  passing  under  the 
closed  window  of  a  drinking-establishment  I 
suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  our  servant  Vastly,  a 
free  and  easy  young  fellow,  a  great  "  dawdler 
and  idler"  as  my  father  expressed  it,— but  also  a 
great  conqueror  of  feminine  hearts,  on  which  he 
acted  by  means  of  witty  remarks,  dancing  and 
playing  on  the  torban.1 

"  And  what  do  you  think  they  hit  upon? "  said 

lAmtoffaHVipa.- 
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Vasfly,  whom  I  could  not  see,  although  I  could 
hear  him  very  distinctly;  he  was  probably  sitting 
just  there,  close  to  the  window,  with  a  comrade, 
over  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  as  often  happens  with  peo- 
ple in  a  closed  room,  was  talking  loudly,  without 
a  suspicion  that  any  passer-by  in  the  street  could 
hear  every  word:—"  What  do  you  think  they  hit 
upon?    They  buried  it  in  the  earth  I " 

"  Thou  liest!  "—growled  another  voice. 

"They  did,  I  tell  thee.  We  have  such  ray- 
markible  young  gentlemen  at  our  house.  That 
David  in  particular  ....  he  's  a  regular  iBsop. 
I  get  up  just  at  break  of  day,  and  step  to  the  win- 
dow, so  ...  I  look  out — and  what  do  I  see? .  .  * 
Our  two  nice  little  dears  are  walking  in  this  gar- 
den Carrying  that  same  watch,  and  they  dug  a 
hole  under  the  apple-tree— and  in  they  put  it,  just 
as  though  it  had  been  a  babyl  And  then  they 
smoothed  over  the  earth,  by  heaven,  those  good- 
for-nothings  !" 

"Akh,  the  deuce  take  them !"— said  Vasfly's 
companion.—"  Too  much  good  living,  of  course. 
Well,  and  what  then?  Didst  thou  dig  up  the 
watch?" 

"  Certainly  I  did.  I  have  it  now.  Only  I  can't 
display  it  at  present.  There  was  altogether  too 
much  of  a  row  over  it.  That  David  pulled  it  out 
from  under  the  spine  of  our  old  woman  that  very 
night." 

"O-Ohl" 
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"He  did,  I  tell  thee.  Quite  unpardonable. 
And  so  I  can't  show  it.  But  wait  until  some  offi- 
cers come:  I  '11  sell  it  to  some  one,  or  gamble  it 
away  at  cards." 

I  listened  no  longer,  but  rushed  headlong  home 
and  straight  to  David. 

"Brother!"  I  began,— " brother!  Forgive 
me !  I  have  been  guilty  toward  thee  1  I  have  sus- 
pected thee!  I  have  accused  thee!  Thou  seest 
how  excited  I  am!    Forgive  me! " 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  thee? "  asked  David. 
^r"  Expldin  thyself." 

"  I  suspected  thee  of  having  dug  up  our  watch 
from  under  the  apple-tree! " 

"  That  watch  again !    Why,  is  n't  it  there  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  I  thought  that  thou  hadst  taken 
it,  in  order  to  aid  thy  friends.  And  it  was  all  that 
Vasily!" 

I  told  David  all  I  had  heard  under  the  window 
of  the  dram-shop. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  my  amazement?  I 
had  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  David 
would  be  indignant ;  but  I  could  not  possibly  have 
foreseen  what  would  happen  to  him!  Barely  had 
I  finished  my  tale  when  he  flew  into  an  indescrib- 
able rage!  David,  who  had  never  borne  himself 
otherwise  than  with  scorn  toward  this  whole 
"petty"  caper  with  the  watch,  as  he  termed  it,— 
that  same  David  who  had  more  than  once  declared 
that  it  was  not  worth  an  empty  egg-shell,— sud- 
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denly  sprang  from  his  seat,  flushed  crimson  all 
over,  set  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fists. 

"  Things  cannot  be  left  in  this  state! "  he  said 
at  last.— "How  dares  he  appropriate  other  peo- 
ple's property?  Just  wait,  I  '11  teach  him  a  les- 
son I   I  won't  connive  at  thievery  I " 

I  must  confess  that  to  this  day  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  could  have  so  enraged  David ;  whether 
it  was  that  he  was  already  irritated  and  Vasfly's 
behaviour  merely  poured  oil  on  the  fire,  or  whe- 
ther my  suspicions  had  wounded  him,  I  cannot 
say;  but  I  had  never  seen  him  so  excited.  With 
gaping  mouth  I  stood  before  him,  and  simply 
wondered  how  he  could  breathe  so  heavily  and 
forcibly. 

"What  dost  thou  intend  to  do?"  I  asked  at 
last 

"  Thou  shalt  see— after  dinner,  when  thy  fa* 
ther  lies  down  for  his  nap.  I  '11  hunt  up  that  wag  I 
I  '11  have  a  little  talk  with  him! " 

"  Well,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  I  would  n't  like 
to  be  in  that  *  wag's '  place!  What  will  come  of 
this,  O  Lord,  my  God?" 

XVII 

This  is  what  came  of  it. 

Just  as  soon  after  dinner  as  there  reigned  that 
slumberous  suffocating  tranquillity  which  to  this 
day  is  spread  like  a  hot  bed  of  down  over  the  Rus- 
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sian  house  and  the  Russian  people  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  after  savoury  viands  have  been  par- 
taken of ,  David  (I  followed  on  his  heels  with  a 
sinking  heart)— David  wended  his  way  to  the 
servants*  hall  and  called  Vasfly  out.  At  first  the 
latter  was  unwilling  to  come,  but  ended  by  obey- 
ing and  following  him  into  the  little  garden. 
1  David  stood  before  him,  almost  touching  his 
breast.    Vasfly  was  a  whole  head  taller  than  he. 

41  Vasfly  Ter6ntieff!"  began  my  comrade  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  six  weeks  ago  thou  didst  dig  up  from 
Under  this  apple-tree  the  watch  which  we  had  con- 
cealed there.  Thou  hadst  no  right  to  do  that;  the 
watch  did  not  belong  to  thee.  Give  it  here  this 
very  minute!" 

Vasfly  came  near  losing  countenance,  but  im- 
mediately recovered  himself.  "What  watch? 
What  are  you  talking  about?  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it  I    I  have  n't  any  watch  at  all ! " 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  and  don't  lie,  thou. 
Thou  hast  the  watch.    Hand  it  over  I " 
•  "I  have  n't  got  your  watch." 

"Then  why  didst  thou  say  in  the  public- 
house  .  .  ."  I  began ;  but  David  stopped  me. 

"  Vasfly  Terentieff,"— he  articulated  in  a  dull 
and  threatening  voice,— "we  are  authentically 
informed  that  thou  hast  the  watch.  I  tell  thee,  afs 
a  favour,  to  hand  it  over.— And  if  thou  dost 
not  .  .  .  .' 

Vasfly  grinned  insolently. 
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"And  what  will  you  do  to  me  then?  *  Comty 
sir!"  ••  •  .-.    i. 

"What?— Both  of  us  will  fight  with  thee  until 
thou  conquerest  us  or  we  conquer  thee."  :< 

Vasfly  burst  out  laughing. 

"Fight?— That's  no  business  for  young  gen- 
tlemen!   Fight  with  a  serf?"  ., 

David  suddenly  seized  Vastly  by  the  waistdoat. 

"But  we  aren't  going  to  fight  thee  with  our 
fists,"  he  ejaculated, gnashing  his  teeth,— "under- 
stand that!  But  I  will  give  thee  a  knife  and  will 
take  one  myself  ....  Well,  and  then  we  '11  seg 
who's  who!  Alexyei!"— he  said  to  me  imperii 
ously,— "run  for  my  big  ktiife;  thbu  knowest 
which— the  one  with  the  bone  haft;  it  is  lying 
yonder  on  the  table;  and  I  hive  another  in  my 
pocket."  y 

Vasfly  suddenly  came  near  falling  in  a  swoon. 
David  still  held  him  fast  by  the  waLrtcorit;  *  -  * 

"Mercy  ....  have  mercy,  David  EgdritchJ" 
—he  stammered;  tears  even  started  to  his  eyes. 
"What  are  you  doing?  What  are  you  doing? 
Let  me  go!"  , 

"  I  won't  let  thee  go.— And  I  won't  spare  thee! 
If  thou  eludest  us  to-day  we  will  bqgin  again  tof- 
morrow.— Alyosha!  where 's  that  knife?"    , 

"  David  Eg6ritch! v  roared  Vasfly,  "  do  not 
commit  murder.  .  .  .  Who  ever  saewythe  like  o! 
this?  And  the  watch  ....  I  really  did  i  .  .  . 
I  tf aa  joking.    I  'U  fetch  it  to  you  (this » wy mjn- 
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linrraffif? ,  xl  n&  uj, '. 
mom  you  tfawrtff  mtC — Let 
rixet,  P*^t  to  man 

Ool'i  tel  yxwr  joq*^ 

David  irlracrd  Taaftr* 
imi,  ha  face,  really,  it 
holder  jieraaii  than  Yoafly.    It  in  a 
and  auid  .  .  .  and  malignant    ... 

TmO}  darted  into  the  houae  and 
iBtiiirwd  thence  with  the  watch  in  hk  hand. — Si- 
tenth  lie;  handed  it  to  David,  and  only  at  he  ana 
jbj  hi*  way  haek  to  the  houae  did  he  fnrriaim  aland 
ofcthttfamrfioid:  **  Phew,  here*  a  pretty  go!" 

Hib  foot  wok  atiU  distorted  beyond  recognition. 
Tfcivui  nitdded  it*  head  and  wait  off  to  our  idool 
Aftuiu  1  trudged  after  him. 

"  ftuwtroff'!  A  regular  Suvoroff!'  I  thought 
V,  iiivtali  At  that  time,  in  1801,  Suraruff  was 
mil  toadiiift  popular  hero. 


Will 

M*  *li.  tjv**4t  Uu  iU+n  hetouid  himt  laid  the  watch 
m  thi  Uhfe.  fnUtoul  lu*  *ru*  and— oh*  marreUous 
li    mUiU  4     hur.*i  mit  Uuj^(hiU||. — As  1  looked  at 

*  W'M*  ui.  lUiiUiiuiiii^  itndger!"  he  hegan. — 
*  VV«  ^uiwu  ffWltl}  tul  iuu**Wfe>  at 
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It  is  bewitched,  it  really  is-  And  what  made  me 
go  into  a  rage  so  all  of  a  sudden?" 

"Yes,  what?"  I  repeated.-" Thou  mightest 
have  left  it  with  Vasfly  .  .  .  ." 

"Well,  no,"  interrupted  Davfd.-" That *s  all 
fiddlesticks!   But  what  shall  we  do  with  it  now? " 

"Yes!    What?" 

We  both  riveted  our  eyes  on  the  watch,  and  fell 
to  thinking.  Adorned  with  a  string  of  sky-blue 
glass  beads  (the  ill-starred  Vasfly  in  his  headlong 
haste  had  not  had  time  to  detach  this  string,  which 
belonged  to  him),  it  was  very  quietly  performing 
its  functions;  it  ticked  somewhat  unevenly,  it  is 
true,  and  moved  its  brass  minute-hand  slowly. 

"  Shall  we  bury  it  again?  Or  fling  it  into  the 
stove? "  I  suggested  at  last—"  Or,  see  here,— why 
not  make  a  present  of  it  to  Lit  kin?  " 

"  No,"  replied  David.—"  That  won't  do  at  all 
But  here 's  an  idea:  a  commission  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Governor's  chancellery  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kasfmoff  who  have  been  burned  out  of  house  and 
home.  They  say  that  the  town  of  Kasfmoff  has 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  with  all  its  churches.  And 
they  say  that  everything  is  accepted;  not  alone 
bread  and  money,  but  articles  of  every  descrip- 
tion.—Let  fs  give  the  watch  to  them!    Hey?  " 

"We  will!  We  will!"  I  interposed. -"That's 
a  fine  idea!  But  I  assumed  that  as  the  family  of 
thy  friends  is  in  need  .  .  .  ." 
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"No,  no;'  give  it  to  the  commission!— The 
Ldtkins  will  get  along  without  it.— To  the  com- 
mission with  it!" 

"  Well,  if  it  must«be  the  commission,  it  must. — 
Only  I  suppose  that  we  must  write  something  to 
the  Governor  to  go  with  it." 

David  looked  at  me.    "  Dost  think  so? " 

"  Yes;  of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
much.    But  so— only  a  few  words." 

"For  example?" 

"For  example  ....  we  might  begin  thus: 
*  Being '  ...  or,  better  still,  'Actuated  '  .  .  .  ." 

"'  Actuated '  is  good.  .  .  ." 

"  Then  we  must  say: '  The  which  small  mite  of 
ours*  .  .  .  ." 

"'Mite'  ....  is  good  also;  well,  take  thy 
pen,  sit  down,  write,  go  ahead! " 

"  I  will  first  make  a  rough  draft,"  I  remarked. 

"Well,  do  so;  only  write,  write  ....  And 
in  the  meantime  I  will  polish  it  up  with  some 
chalk." 

I  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  mended  my  pen; 
but  before  I  had  had  time  to  set  at  the  top  of  the 
page:  "To  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Radiant  Prince" 
(our  Governor  at  that  time  was  Prince  X.),  I 
stopped  short,  astounded  by  an  unusual  noise 
which  had  suddenly  arisen  in  our  house.  David 
also  noticed  the  noise  and  also  stopped  short,  with 
the  watch  held  aloft  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  rag 
smeared  with  chalk  in  his  right.  We  exchanged 
glances.    What  was  th^tt  piercing  shriek?    That 
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was  aunty  squealing.  *  .  •  And  what  was  this? 
—It  was  the  voice  of  my  father,  hoarse  with  rage. 

"The  watch!  The watch  I"  roared  some  oue, 
probably  Trankvillitatin.     ;  •  i   ,   , 

Feet  trampled,  soles  squeaked,  the  whole  horde 
was  running  .  .  .  making  straight  for  us-  I  was 
swooning  with  terror;  and  David  was  as  white, as 
felay,  but  with  the  look  of  an  eagle.  •'■'., 

"  That  villain  Vasfly  has  betrayed  us,"  he  whis*- 
perfcd  through  his  teeth.  ... 

The  door  was  flung  wide  open,  and  my  father 
in  his  dressing-gown,  and  without  a  necktie,  a&d 
my  aunt  in  her  dressing-sack,  Trankvillitatin, 
Vasfly,  Yushka,  another  small  boy,  and  the  cook 
Agapit,  all  invaded  the  room.  *  .  ■  • 
'  "  Scoundrels  1 "  yelled  my  father,  barely  able  to 
draw  his  breath  •  .  .  .  "  at  last  we  have  caught 
you  t  "—And  espying  the  watch  in  David's  hands : 
— "  Hand  it  over! "— roared  my  father.—"  Hand 
•over  that  watch!"  •  >.  <  . 

But  DaVid,  without  uttering  a  word,  darted  tp 
the  open  window,  sprang  through  it  into  the  yard, 
and  then  made  for  the  street!  ,i 

Accustomed  to  imitate  my  model  in  all  things, 
I  also  jumped  out,  and  rushed  aft$r  David,  •  .  w 

"Catch  them !  Hold  them  I "  thundered  a  wild 
chorus  of  voices  behind  us*  i, 

But  we  were  already  fleeing  headlong  down,  the 
street,  with  no  caps  on  our  heads,  David  in  the 
lead,  I  a  few  paces  behind  him,  ^nd  after  us, came 
the  trampling  and  roan  p£  pursuit. 
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from  David  when  he  sprang  from  the  railing .  • .  • 
but  1  do  not  even  recollect  whether  I  screamed;  I 
do  not  think  I  was  even  frightened:  I  was  struck 
dumb  and  diuy.  My  arms  and  legs  lost  their 
power.  Around  me  people  were  jostling  and 
running;  some  of  them  seemed  familiar  to  me; 
Trot  uuiteh  suddenly  flitted  past,  the  soldier  with 
the  pike  darted  off  somewhere  to  one  side*  the 
horses  of  the  wagon-train  walked  hurriedly  past, 
tossing  on  high  their  niuazles,  which  were  bound 
together.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  a  ringing  in  my 
cars,  and  some  one  gave  me  a  smart  blow  ia  the 
uapc  of  the  neck  and  along  the  whole  length,  of 
my  spine.  ...  1  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon.  * 
1  remember  that  I  rose  to  my  feet  afterward, 
and,  perceiving  that  no  one  was  paying  any  heed 
to  me,  1  approached  the  railing,  not  on  the 
side  from  which  David  had  jumped  (it  seemed  to 
me  a  dreadful  thing  to  approach  that  one!  —but 
the  other,  and  began  to  stare  at  the  river*  turbu- 
lent, blue*  and  swollen;  I  remember  that  not  far 
from  the  bridge,  on  the  shore*  1  noticed  a  boat 
mooivd,  and  in  the  boat  several  men,  and  one  of 
thenu  all  wet  and  glistening  in  the  sun.  bending 
over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  was  dragging  something 
from  the  water— something  not  very  big,  acme 
long,  dark  thing  which  at  first  I  took  for  a  trunk 
or  a  basket :  but  on  looking  more  intently  I  saw 
that  that  thing  was—  Davidi  Then  I  gave  a  great 
start*  began  to  shout  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and 
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ran  to  the  boat,  pushing  my  way  through  thd 
crowd;  and  having  reached  it,  I  became  daunted 
and  began  to  look  about  me.  Among  the  people 
who  surrounded  it  I  recognised  Trankvillitatin, 
our  cook  Agapit  with  a  boot  on  his  arm;  Yushka 
and  Vasfly*-  •*  *  .The  wet,  glistening  man  had 
pulled  from  under  the  boat  by  his  armpits  the 
body  of  David,  whosfe  hands  were  raised  on  a  level 
with  his  face,  as  though  he  were  desirous  oti  hid- 
ing it  front  the  eyea  of  strangers/  and  had  laid 
him  on  his  back  upon  the  muddy  shore.  David 
did  not  stir;  he  seemed  to*  have  stretched  himself 
out,  drawn  in  his  heels,  and  thrust  oltt  his  belly* 
His  fade  was  bf  a  greenish  hue,  his  eyes'  were 
rolled  up,  and  the  water  was  dripping  frdm  his 
hair.  The  wet:  man  who  had  polled  him  obt,  a 
factory-hand/ judging  from  his  attire,  began  to 
narrate,  shivering  with  cold  the  while  arid:  inces- 
santly pushing  the  hair  back  from  his  brow,  how 
he  had  done  it*  He  harrated  very  decorously  and 
carefully. 

"What  do  I  set,  gentlemen?  .This  young'  fel- 
low diving  from  the  bridge.  .  k  .-Weill  .  .  •>.«/ 
I  immediately  run  down-stream,  for  I  know  that 
he  has  fallen  straight  into  the  current,  which  will 
carry  him  under  the  bridge— well,  and  then  .  . « 1 
that  would  be  the  last  of  him!  I  lodk :  something 
resembling  a  shaggy  cap  is  floating,  but  it  waa 
his  head.  Well,  hnd  so*  I  immediately  dashed 
into  the  water  i  in  * -lively  mannerl    I  dutched 
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him.  .. .  .  WeH,  and  there-  was  no  great  art  m 
thatl" 

Two  or  three  words  of  approbation  made  then** 
selves  audible  8111009  the  crowd. 

"We  must  warm  thee  up  now.  Come  along, 
let 's  sip  a  cup  of  liquor,"  remarked  some  one. 

But  here  some  one  suddenly  made  his  way  con- 
vulsively to  tiie  front.  ...  It  was  Vasfly. 

"What  are  ye  about,  ye  Orthodox?  "—he  cried 
tearfully.— "We  must  roll  him.  This  is  our 
young  gentleman!" 

"Roll  him,  roll  him!"  resounded  through  the 
crowd,  which  was  constantly  increasing. 

"Hang  him  up  by  his  feet!  That's  the  best 
remedy!" 

"  Put  him  belly  down  over  a  barrel,  and  roll 
hhn  bade  and  forth,  until  .  .  .  .  Take  him  up, 
my  lads!'9 

"Don't  you  dare  to  touch  him! "—interposed 
the  soldier  with  the  pike.—"  He  must  be  taken  to 
tiie  guard-house." 

u  Babble ! "— Trofimitch's  baas  voice  was 
wafted  from  somewhere  or  other. 

"  Why,  he  is  alive! "  I  suddenly  cry  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs,  almost  in  affright.  I  had  been  on 
the  point  of  putting  my  face  against  his  face. . . . 
"  So  that  is  what  drowned  people  are  like,"  I  was 
thinking  to  myself,  as  my  heart  died  within  me 
....  when  suddenly  I  saw  David's  lips  trem- 
ble, and  a  little  water  flow  from  them*  •  •  • 
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I  was  instantly  thrust  aside,  dragged  a*«y;  ag 
darted  toward  him. 

" Boll  him,  roll  him!"— voices  began  to  **  m* 
Ufted. 

"  No,  no,  stop! "  shouted  VasOy^-w Take  Mm 
home  .  .  .  home!" 

"Take  him  home/'-chimed  in  TrankrUlitfti* 
himself. 

"Wc'fl  hurry  him  thither  in  a  jHTy-we  shall 
be  able  to  see  better  there/9  went  on  Vasfty,  .  .  , 
(I  took  a  great  liking  to  Vasfly,  beginning  with 
that  day.)— " Brothers!  Isn't  there  a  faart-mat 
handy?  If  not,  lift  him  by  his  head  and  Ma 
heels.  .  .  ." 

"  Stay!  Here's  a  bast-mat!  Lay  him  on  M 
Catch  hold!  March!  Slowly:  as  though  he  were 
riding  in  a  coach  of  state! " 

And  a  few  moments  later  David,  borne  on  the 
bast-mat,  triumphantly  made  his  entrance  under 
our  roof. 


XX 

They  undressed  him  and  placed  him  on  the  bed. 
Already  in  the  street  he  had  begun  to  show  signs 
of  life,  he  had  bellowed  and  waved  his  hands. . . . 
In  the  room  he  recovered  his  senses  completely. 
But  as  soon  as  fears  for  his  life  were  past,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  fussing  over  him,  wrath 
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asserted  its  rights:  all  retreated  from  him  as 
though  he  had  been  a  leper. 

"May  God  punish  him!  May  God  punish 
him!99— squealed  my  aunt  so  that  she  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house. — "  Send  him  off  some* 
where,  Porf  iry  Petrovitch,  or  he  will  perpetrate 
some  other  crime  which  cannot  be  endured!" 

"  I  think  this  must  be  some  sort  of  an  asp,  and 
a  mad  one  at  that,"— chimed  in  Trankvillitatin. 

"What  malice,  what  malice! "—shrilled  my 
aunt,  coming  to  the  very  door  of  our  room  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  David  heard  her.  "  First  lie 
stole  the  watch,  and  then  he  flung  it  into  the  water. 
...  As  much  as  to  say, '  Nobody  shall  have  it/  . . . 
So  he  did!' 

Everybody,  positively  everybody,  was  angry! 

"  David,"  I  asked  him  as  soon  as  we  wete  left 
alone,  "  why  didst  thou  do  that  ?  " 
'    "There  thou  goest  too,"— he  retorted,  still  in 
a  very  weak  voice;  his  lips  were  blue,  and  he 
seemed  bloated  all  over.—"  What  have  I  done?" 

"  But  why  didst  thou  leap  into  the  water?  " 

"Why  did  I  leap?— I  could  n't  keep  my  bal- 
ance on  the  railing,  and  that 's  all  there  is  to  it- 
If  I  had  known  how  to  swim  I  would  have  leaped 
deliberately.  I  shall  certainly  learn.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  watch  is  now  done  for!  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  my  father  entered  our  room  with 
solemn  tread. 

44 1  shall  flog  thee,  without  fail,  my  dear  f el- 
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low,"  he feaid, addressing  toe;  "have  no  doiibt  as 
to  that,  although  thou  art  too  old  to  lay  across  a 
bench  any  longer."— Then  he  stepped  up  to  the 
bed  on  which  David  was  lying-—"  In  Siberia^?— 
he  began  in  a  pompous  and  impressive  tone,^-"  in 
Siberia,  my  gctod  sit,  in  penal  servitude,  men  live 
and  die  underground  "who  are  less  guilty,  less 
criminally  guilty  than  thou!  Art  thou  a  suicide, 
or  simply  a  fool?— Tell  me  that  one  thing,  prayJ " 
.  "I  am  not  a  suicide  nor  a  thief,*  replied  Datfd, 
"  but  the  truth  is  the  truth :  good  pebple  get  seiit 
to  Siberia,  better  men  than  you  and  I.  .  .  v  • 
Who  should  know  that  if  not  you?  " 

!  My  father  uttered  a  low  cry,  retreated  a  pace* 
stated  intently  at  David,  spat,  and  slowly  cross* 
ing  himself,  left  the  room.  <  • « 

"Dost  thou  not  like  it?"  Davfd  called  after 
him,  thrusting  out  his  tongue.  Then  he  tried  to 
rise,  but  could  not.—"  Evidently,  I  have  injured 
myself^  somehow/'  hie  said*  groaning  and  wrin- 
kling up  his  forehead.— "I  remember  that  I  was 
dashed  agair/st  &  beam  by  the  water.  .  <  ♦ 
"  Didst  thou  see  Raisa? "  he  suddenly  added. 
^No,  I  did  not  see  her.  .  .  .  Waiti  Wait! 
Wait!  Now'  I  remember :  was  n't  it  sfa#  who  was 
standing  on  the  shore  near  the  bridge?— Yea. .  w  1 
A  dark  frock,  a  yellow  kerchief  on  her  head.  .  .  . 
It  must  have  been  she!  "..••' 

•  ^Well,  and  afterward  .  .  .  "J  didst  thou  isee 
her  afterward*?'  !    - 
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Hmwid  started  op  in; 

"My  dear  friend  Aljmha,  go  to  her  Iks  no* 
■nit,  tcfl  her  that  I  am  well,  that  there  i 
the  matter  with  me.  I  duSk  go  to  n 
Borrow.  Go  quickly,  brother,  do  Me  that  f *• 
roar!" 

David  stretched  out  both  hands  to 
Hia  dry,  red  hair  stuck  op  in  funny 
hot  the  deeply-moved  expression  of  his  face 
seemed  all  the  more  genuine  for  that*  I  took  my 
cap  and  left  the  home,  endeavouring  not  to  fall 
under  the  eye  of  my  f  stber  and  not  to  remind  him 
of  his  promise. 

XXI 

"  Aro,in  fact/*  I  argued  with  myself  en  my  way 
to  the  Latkins',  "how  was  it  that  I  did  not  notice 
Raisa?  What  has  become  of  her!  For  she  must 
have  seen  •  •  •  ." 

And  suddenly  I  remembered:  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  David's  fall  a  terrible,  heart-rending  cry 
had  rung  in  my  ears.  .  .  . 

Was  not  that  she?  But  how  was  it  that  I  had 
not  seen  her  afterward? 

In  front  of  the  tiny  house  in  which  Litkin 
dwelt  stretched  a  strip  of  waste  land  overgrown 
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with  nettles  andendosed  with  a  decrepit  fence  of 
wattled  boughs.  Hardly  had  I  made  my  way 
fccross  this  fence  (there  was  no  gate  or  wicket  any* 
Tthere),  than  the  following  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  my  eyes;— On  the  lowest  step  of  the  porch 
in  front  of  the  house  Rafsa  was  sitting  with  her 
felbowd  on  her  knees  and  her  chin  propped  on  her 
interlaced  fingers;  she  was  staring  straight  in 
front  of  her;  by  her  side  stood  her  deaf-and-dumb 
sister  tranquilly  flourishing  a  small  whip,  and  ill 
front  of  the  ptoch,  with  his  bade  toward  me,  clad 
kl  a  tattered  and  threadbare  dressing-gown,  with 
under-driwers  and  felt  boots  on  his  legs,  stood  old 
Ldtkin,  dangling  his  arms  and  writhing,  shifting 
f rbni  f dot  tof oot  where  be  stood  and  indulging  in 
little  leaps.  At  the  sound  of  my  footsteps  he  sud- 
denly1 wheeled  round,  squatted  down  on  his  heels, 
and  immediately  swooping  down  upon  me,  began 
to  say  in  an  extremely  rapid,  tremulous  -voice; 
interlarded  with  breaks:  "Tchu-tchu-tchiiP  I 
stood  riveted  to  the  spot.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
long  tiqie,  and,  of  course,  I  would  not  have  rebog* 
nised  him  had  I  met  him  in  any  othdr  place.  That 
*ed>  wrinkled^  toothless  face,  those  round*  dull 
little  eyes  and  dishevelled  grey  locks,  those  twitcfe- 
ings,  those  leaps,  that  unintelligible*  faltering 
tongue  •  •  •  •  what  was  it?  What  inhuman  de- 
spair wae  torturing  that  unlucky  being?  What 
"  dance  of  death  "  was  this? 
"Tehu,  tchu,"  he  stammetfed,  without  ceasing 
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to  gnmaee*—  there  she  i%  ^faamHsnng 

jnst — tohu,  tofaiL — gone harki  with  a^ 

ingttruHgh  along  the  roof  "  (he  banged:  iris- bead 
with  his  hand) ,  '  and  issitting  there  lite  a  sbtrrel; 
and  squinting,  squinting  litre  Andrhisha;  aw 
eyed  Vasdievnar*  ( He  probably  wanted  to  say 
"dumb.")  'Tcbul  my  ctra*-eyed  VaaOknmnl 
There  they  are,  both  of  them,  now  in  the  same  fix; 

Admire,  ye  Orthodar!     L  haare  only  those 

two  little  boats i!    Hey?" 

Latkarwa*  evidently cansaon* that-be  was  not 
tidking  straight;  and  wna*  inafcmg*  frantic  efforts 
to  explain  to  me  what  wee  the  matter:  Biasaaft* 
pjarently  did  «rt  hear- what  herfather  was  saying 
a*  all;  while  iter  little  sister  coorthmedtoslaah^the 
air  *with  liar  whip. 

"Good-bye*  jeweller)  good-bye;  good-bye!" 
drawled  Latkin  several  times  in  succession,  with 
low*  obeisances,  as  though  delighted  that  he  had; 
at  last,  caught  hold  of  an  intelfigrtde  wowL 

My  bead  reekdj— "What*  is  the  meaning  erf" 
all  this?"  I  asked  an  old  woman  wto  was  peeping 
oat  of  one.  of  the  windows  an  the  houses 

4*  Why,  you  see,  dear  little  father,"  she  replied 
ina  .sing-song  tone,  4C  they  say  that  some  men  or 
other — and  who  he  is*  the  Lord  only  knows — baa 
been  drowned*  and  she  saw  it.  Well,  and  sheigetr 
thoroughly  scared^  I  isupposc;  but  she  came  home 
all  right.  But  she  sat  straight  down  on  the  poach* 
and  since  that  minute^  there  she  sits*. like  nstfetue; 
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it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  speaks  to  her 
or  not  Evidently,  she  is  doomed  to  dumbness 
also.    Axhti-kti!" 

"Good-bye,  good-bye,"  Litirin  kept  repeat- 
ing, still  with  obeisances  as  before.  I  stepped 
up  to  Baisa  and  halted  directly  in  front  of 
her. 

"Raisotehka,"  I  shouted,  "what's  the  matter 
with  thee?" 

She  made  no  reply;  just  as  though  she  did  not 
see  me.  Her  face  had  not  paled  or  changed,  but 
somehow  had  become  stony,  and  it  wore  an  ex* 
pression  as  though  she  were  cm  the  very  verge  of 
falling  asleep. 

"  But  she 's  cross-eyed,  cross-eyed,"  stammered 
Litkfri  in  my  ear.  • 

I  grasped  Raisa's  hand--"  David  is  alive,"  I 
shouted  more  loudly  than  before: "  alive  and  wrfL 
David  is  alive,  dost  thou  understand?  They 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  he  is  now  at  home  and 
has  bid  me  say  that  he  will  come  la  see.  thee  to- 
morrow. .  .  .  He  is  alive!"  <\ 

Raisa  turned  her  eyes  on  me  with  apparent  diffi- 
culty; she  winked  the  lids  a  couple  of  times,  open- 
ing them  wider  and  wider,  then  bent  her  head  on 
one  side,  gradually  flushed  crimson  all  over,;  and 
her  lips  parted.  .  .  .  She  inhaled  the  air  into  her 
hings  with  a  slow,  full  breath,  wrinkled  her  brow 
as  though  in  pain,  and  with  a  terrible  effort  artktt? 
lating:  ^  Yes  J  .  •  •  Dav  .  «  .  ali  ;  J.  ». afire! 
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abruptly  from  the  porch  and  set  off  aft  a 


"  Where  art  thou  going?  "  I  cried. 

Bo*,  laughing  faintly  and  reeling,  she  waa  al- 
teady  running  across  the  waste  land. 

Of  course  I  darted  after  herr  while  behind  Me 
rose  an  energetic  howl,  decrepit  and  childish,  from 

Lftkin  and  the  deaf-and-dumb  girL Raisa 

waa  making  straight  for  our  house. 

"Well,  what  a  day  this  has  been!"  I  thought, 
m  I  strode  not  to  kg  behind  the  black  gown  which 
waa  flitting- on  in  front  of  me»  .  .  .  "Came  out" 

XXII 

Evading  Vasfly,  my  aunt,  and  even  Trankvifli- 
tftin,  Raiaa  rushed  into  the  room  where  Daarid 
lay,  and  flung  herself  straight  upon  hia  breast. — 
"  Okh  .  .  .  .  okh,  Davidushkol "  her  voice  rang 
out  from  under  her  dishevelled  curls;— "  okh L" 

Energetically  waving  her  hands,  she  embraced 
David  and  bent  her  head  down  to  him. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear,"  his  voice  made  itself 
audible* 

And  both  seemed  fairly  swooning  with  joy. 

"But  why  didst  thou  go  off  home,  Raisa? 
Why  didst  not  thou  wait?"  I  said  to  her.  .  _ 
Still  she  did  not  raise  her  head— -  Thou  wouUst 
have  seen  that  they  had  saved  him.  .  .  •" 

"Akh,  I  don't  know!    Akh,  I  don't  know! 
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Don't  ask  me!  I  don't  know,  I  don't  remember 
how  I  got  homfe.  All  I  do  remember  is  that  I  saw 
thee  in  the  air  •  •  '•  ^something  struck  me  ...  . 
But  what  cdme  after  that  I  don't  know." 

"  Struck  you,"  repeated  David,  and  all  three  of 
us  suddenly  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  .  We  felt 
veiy  happy. 

"  But  4rhat  may  be  the  meaning  of  this,  pray? " 
rang  out  a  threatening  voice— the  voice  of  my  fa* 
ther— behind  us*  He  was  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door.  "  Are  these  follies  coming  to  an 
end  or  not?  J  Wh^reare'we  living?  In  the  K*i8- 
sian  empire  or  in  the  French  republic?"  ' 

He  stalked  into  the  room. 

"  Go  to  France,  any  of  you  who  want  to  revolt 
and  lead  a  licentious  life!  And  as  for  thee,  how 
bast  thou  dared  to  come  hither?"  he  addressed 
himself  to  Rafsa,  who,  having  softly  risen  and 
turned  her  face  toward  him,  was  obviously  intimi- 
dated, but  continued  to  smile  in  a  caressing  and 
blissful1  way.—"  The  daughter  of  my  sworn  en- 
emy !  How  darest  thou  ?  And  thou  hast,  taken  it 
into  thy  head  to  embrace  hinl  also!  Begone  this 
instant!  or  I'll  .  .  .  ." 

"Uncte,"  said  David,  sitting  up  in  bed,  "do 
not  insult  Rafsa:  She  will  go  away  ....  only; 
don't  you  insult  her." 

"And  who  appointed  thee  my  preceptor?  I 
am  not  insulting  her,  I  afai  not  insulting  her!  I 
am  dimply  turning  her  out  of  the  houae.    I  shall 
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call  thee  to  account  also.  Thou  hast  squandered 
the  property  of  other  people,  thou  hast  attempted 
thine  own  life,  thou  hast  caused  me  losses." 

"  What  losses? "  interrupted  David. 

"  What  losses?  Thou  hast  ruined  thy  clothing 
--dost  thou  count  that  nothing?  And  I  gave 
money  for  liquor  to  the  men  who  brought  thee 
hither!  Thou  hast  frightened  the  whole  family 
out  of  their  lives,  and  thou  art  insolent  to  boot! 
And  if  this  wench,  forgetful  of  modesty  and  even 
of  honour  ..." 

David  sprang  from  his  bed.— "Don't  insult 
her,  I  tell  you!" 

"Hold  thy  tongue!" 

'•  Don't  you  dare  .  .  ." 

"Hold  thy  tongue!" 

"Don't  you  dare  to  defame  my  promised 
bride! "  shouted  David  at  the  top  of  his  voice,— 
"my  future  wife!" 

:  "Bride!"  repeated  my  father,  with  eyes  start- 
ing from  his  head.— "Bride!— Wife!  Ho,  ho, 
ho!  ..."  ("Ha,  ha,  ha!"  echoed  my  aunt  out- 
side the  door.)— "And  how  old  art  thou,  pray? 
He  has  lived  in  this  world  a  year  minus  one 
nionth,  the  milk  isn't  dry  on  his  lips  yet,  the  hob- 
bledehoy! And  he  is  contemplating  matrimony! 
Why,  I  .  .  .  .  why,  thou  .  .  .  ." 
1  "  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  whispered  Raisa,  turn- 
ing to  depart.    She  had  grown  livid. 

"  I  shall  not  ask  any  permission  of  you,"  David 
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continued  in  a  shout,  propping  himself  oil  the 
edge  of  the  bed  with  his  fists*  "  hut  of  my  own 
father*;  who  is.  bound  to  arrive  any  da^  now!,,iI 
take  my  orders  from  him,  not  from  yoiij  and  as 
for  my  age,  Raisa  and  I  are  riot  in  a  Jmrry  .. ..  t.  /. 
we  shall  wait,  say  what  you  like.  .  .  l"  !  //  :  !  ' 
i  "Hey  there,  David,;  comfe  to  thy  senses!"  in* 
temipted  my  father 4  "lopk  at  thyself :  thou  .art 
all  in  tatters*  .  .  ;  Thou  hast  lost  all  sense  o£ 
decoruml"        1      ^''  A  ....   ;«»»  ;',:<,. I 

David  clutched  at  the  breast  of  hid  shirt  withfois 
hand.  .  «4--  .-»"f  m  .;;•■    \  .  :•  t-<: 

"  Whatever  you  may  say  . ;.  .  /'he  repeated. 

"  Conie,  clap  thy  hand  over  his  mouth,  Barftty 
Peti*6vitch,  clap  thy  hand  over  his  'mouth,'? 
squealed  my  aunt  outside  the  doc*.*—"  And  as  for 
this  street-walker,  this  g6od-for-«6thing  wench 

A-:.   .   this   .  '.    i   /'  •      i-       '/       ;-.     ?    :•    -•  •!• 

•  But  evidently  something?  unfusual  ctit  riiy  aunt -s 
eloquence  short  at  that  moment:  her  voifce  sud- 
denly broke,  and  in  place  of  it  another,  a  hoarsely 
decrepit  and  weak  voice,  made  itself  heardi  «).U 

M  Brother;"  enunciated ; this*  f eebk  -voiee* •  / . .  . 
" Brother \\  .  •  *  Christian  soul! "     '     \>r.t 
■A  I  .,  •  ;  <    -;'-  •     ■:.'.•'    '.!  ,;  .j  -{     .!.  ;/..-i!;  a  ..!^j. 

;XXII1    "••  {i    '  '  ' 

W*',aU,turned-,roo^tf«.».iU'.-'BS£ore  11% -in  the 
same  costume  in  which  I  had  recently  beheld  him, 
gaunt,  pitiful,  wild,  like  ft  spectre,  stood  LitkitK 
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"  But  God,"  he  articulated  in  a  childish  sort  off 
way,  elevating  on  high  his  trembling  crooked 
finger  and  scanning  my  father  with,  a  feeble  gaae, 
~i»"God  has  punished  1  And  I  have  come  for 
Va  .  .  .  yes,  yes,  for  Raisotchka.  What  is  it, 
tehul  What  is  it  to  me?  I  shall  soon  lie  down  in 
the  earth— and  bow  the  deuoe  does  it  go?  A  stick 
• .  .  •  another  •  •  .  •  a  joist  .  .  .  .  that  9s  what  I 
need  .  .  .  .  But  do  thou,  brother,  jeweller  .  .  .  • 
Look  out  .  .  .  .  for  I  am  also  a  man!" 

Rafsa  silently  walked  across  the  room  and  fink- 
ing her  arm  in  his,  buttoned  his  dressing-gown*  ..: 

"Come  along,  Vasflievna,"  he  said,  " they're 
all  saints  here ;  don't  go  to  their  house.  And  •  that 
fellow,  the  one  who  is  lying  yonder  in  the  casket;? 
—he  pointed  at  David,—"  is  a  saint  also.  But  we 
are  sinners,  thou  and  L  Well,  tchu  .  .  .  .  par* 
don  a  peppery  old  man,  gentlemen!  We  stole 
together  1"  he  suddenly  shouted:—"  we  stole  to- 
gether! we  stole  together  I"  he  repeated  with 
manifest  delight;  his  tongue  had  obeyed  him 
at  last 

All  of  us  who  were  in  the  room  held  our  peace. 

"And  where  is  your  ....  holy  picture?"  lie 
asked,  throwing  back  his  head  and  rolling  up  his 
eyes.    "  I  must  purify  myself." 

He  began  to  pray  toward  one  of  the  corners, 
classing  himself  with. emotion  several  times  in 
succession,  tapping  his  fingers  now  against  one 
shoulder,  now  against  the  other,  and  hurriedly  re- 
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pfeating:  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Ld  Jv-i  * 
me,  OLo  .  .  .  .  me,  OLol  .  .  .  ."  Myfathtfr, 
who  all  this  time  had  nev^r  taken  hi*  eyes  frtan 
Lttkin  nor  uttered  a  single:  wdrd» placed  him* 
self  beside  him  and  began  to!  cross  himself  also.1 
Then  he  turned  to  him,  mbde  a  very  low;  obei- 
sance to  him  so  that  he  touched  the  floor  with  one 
hand/*  and  saying  t  "  And  do  thou  also  ftSrgive 
me,  Martinydn  Gavrflitch,''  hie  kissed ■'•  Uhn  wp> 
the  shoulder.  L£tkin  in  reply  smacked  his  lips 
in  the  air  and  blinked  /toy  eyes;  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  he  understood  what  he  was  doing, 
then  my  father  ^dressed  himself  to  all  wbd 
were  present  hi  thfe  HMnjtO  Davfd,1  Ria&a,  kttd 
me:  •;'' «-:  *  »'•  *  •■■•  -:    ^i*-      - -?  .  v  '■■    •   •    ;->'>* 

"  Do  whaiybu  will,  act  as  yoii  see  fit;"  he  said 
in  a  qu&tj  sorrowful  roiide^  arid  withdrew; 

My  auht  tried  to  approach  him,  but  He  yelled 
at  her  shArpiy  and  gruffly. 

"  Me>  Q  IM. . .  i  me,  OLo...  .have  mercy  J  ^ 

repeated  Litlrin.^'I  km  a  man!"    i>  •-.« 

»  ^  Good-bye,  Davidiishko,"  said'Rafsfc*  as  she 

also  quitted  the  room;  accompanied  by  the  old 

mjah.-'  «  •  •■•'  ••--.■•  ■•    '•     ■  '.i*i 

u  I  shall  go  to  your  house  to-morrow,"  David 
called  after  them,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  Wall, 
he  whispered:  "  I  am  Very  tired ;;  It  wouldn't  be 

*  +hU  takes  the  place  of  a  full  prostration  otf  "the  knee*  wflb  the 
brow  touclpiaff  the  floor  for  :elderly  or  ailing  persons*  The,  kiss  on 
the  shoulder  U  a  sign  of  contrition  or  humility,  that  being  the  way 
the  peasants  used  to. kiss  their  masters.— Ta tmUBtam ■ 
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a  bad  thing  to  get  a  little  sleep  no**,"— and  fell 
silent. 

For  a  long  time  I  did  not  leave  our  room.  Ibid 
myself-  I  could  not  forget  what  my  fatbet 
had  threatened  to  do  to  me.  But  my  apprehet** 
skni8  proved  vain.  He  came  across  me— akid  did 
not  utter  a  word.  He  seemed  to  feel  ill  at  ease 
himself.  However,  night/soon  de$cended,  and  all 
quieted  down  in  the  house. 

XXIV 

On  the  following  morning  David  rose  as  though 
9p£hwg  had  happened,  and  not  long  after,  on 
that  same  day,  two  important  events  occurred:  in 
the  morning  oldJLitkin  died,  and  toward  evening 
uncle  Egur,  David's  father,  arrived  in  Ryaz&n. 
Without  having  sent  any  preliminary  letter,  with- 
out having  forewarned  any  one,  he  descended 
upon  us  like  snow  on  the  head.1  My  father  was 
extremely  disturbed  and  did  not  know  wherewith 
he  should  entertain,  where  he  should  seat  the  wel- 
come guest,  and  bustled  about  like  a  culprit;  bat 
my  uncle  did  not  appear  to  be  greatly  touched  by 
his  brother's  anxious  zeal;  he  kept  repealling, 
"  What 's  the  use  of  thai? "— and  "  I  do  not  want 
anything."  He  treated  my  aunt  with  even 
greater  coldness;  however,  she  did  not  like  him 
much,  anyway.   In  her  eyes  he  was  a  godless  man, 

1  Suddenly,  unexpectedly.  — Teamlatwl 
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a  heretic,  *  Voltairian  •  .  *  .  (he  actually  had 
learned  the  French  language  in  order  to  read 
Voltaire  in  the  original) . 

I  found  uncle  Eg6r  such  as  David  had  de-» 
scribed  him  to  mfe.  ;  He  was  a  Wg,  heavy;  ponder- 
ous  man,  with  a  broad,  pock-marked  face,  dig* 
nified  and  serious.  He  wore  constantly  a  hat  with 
a  plume,  lace  ruffles  and  frill,  and  a  short-coat  of 
tobacco^brown  hiie,  with  a  steel  sword  on  his  hip: 
Dtfvid  was  unspeakably  delighted  to  see  haft— hifc 
facte  eten  grew  radiant  and  handsomer,  and  his 
eyes  became  quite  different— merry,  quifck,  and 
brilliant;  but; he  strove  his  best  to  moderate  hit 
joy  and  did  not  express  it  in  words:  he  was  afraid 
of  growing  faint-hearted.  '     *    !i 

The  very  first  night  after  uncle  Eg6r's  arrival 
the  two— father  and  son— locked  themselves  up 
in  the  room  assigned  to. the  former  and  talked  to- 
gether for  a  longtime  in  an  undertone;  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  noticed  that  my  uncle  gassed  it 
his  son  in  a  peculiarly  affectionate  and  fruitful 
manner*:  he  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  him. 
David  took  'him  to  the  requiem  service '  for  Lit- 
kinj  J  also  went  thither:  my  father  did  not  hindtt* 
tne>  but  remained  at  hopne  himself-  Rafca  ra> 
prised  rhe  by  her  calmness ;  she  had  growti  vety 

*  Net  the  funeral,  or  eren  •  requiem  liturgy*  but*  sei*viee  composes} 
of  wonderfally-bcaiitiful  prayers  and  hymns.  Often  It  Is  held  in  fhe 
house  of  the  deceased  tarfce  *  day  during  the  three  days  which  precede 
burial  (wbldj  is  what  is  meant  here*  although  in  this  ( case  tit  was  In 
church),  knA  at  any  time  thereafter  when  the  friends  and1  relatives 
t±vmtlU~T***iuabk.  ~<"  /.O    .-,  .-I,.}    l.-^q  •• 
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pafe  «iid"fhin,  bnt  she  died  no  tears;  and  spoke 
and  behavfed'  very  simply;  and  ''  nevertheless, 
strange  to  say,  I  discerned  in  her  a  certain  ma j1 
esty :  the  unconscious  majesty  of  grief  which  for- 
gets itself.  Uncle  Eg6r  niade  her  acquaintance 
then  and  there,  on  the  church  porch?  afterward  it 
wfes  obvious  from  the  way  he  treated  her  that 
David  had  already  spoken  to  him  of  her.  He 
took  ad  great  a  liking  to  her  as  his  son  had  done; 
Iiould  read  that  in  David's  eyes  when  he  looked 
at  them.  I  remember  how  they  flashed  when 
his  father  said  in  his  presence,  in  speaking  of 
het :  "'  She  's  a  clever  lass;  die  will  make  a  good 
housewife."  At  the  L&kins'  house  I  was  told 
that  the  old  man  had  expired  quietly,  like  a 
Candle  which  *is  burned  out,1  and  until  he  lost  his 
powers  and  his  consciousness  he  kept  stroking 
hit  daughter's  hair  and  'repeating  something 
unintelligible  but  not  sorrowful,  and  smiling  all 
the  while. ! 

'■My  father  went  to  the  ftineral,  to  the  church 
and  the  grave,  and  ptfayed  very  fervently;  even 
Trsffikvillit^tin  sang  in  the  choir.  At  the  graVe 
Rafsa  suddenly  burst  out  sobbing  and  fell  prone 
upon  the  aarth;  but  she  speedily  recovered  herself. 
Her  little  sister,  the  deaf-and-dumb  girl,  scruti- 
nised every  one  with  her  large,  bright,  and  some- 
what frightened  eyes;  from  time  to  time  she 
nestled,  up  to  Kftfsa,  but  there  was  no  fright  per- 
ceptible in  her.  On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  uncle 
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Eg6r,  who,!  as  was  in  every  wfiy  apparent,  had  iot 
returned  from  Siberia  with  empty  hands  i(  he  tbnuft 
furnished  the  money  for  the  funeral,  and  had  lav- 
ishly rewarded  DaWd^svipscuer) ,  but  who  had 
told  nothing  about  his  manner  of  life  there  and 
had  communicated  nbne  of  hi*  plans  for  <9ke :  f\i- 
ture,M- uncle  Eg6r  suddenly  artnounced  td  ichf 
father  that  he  did  not  intend  to  remAih  in  Ryazinj 
but  was  going  tb  Mosciow  together  with  his<  soiw 
My  father,  for  the  tofce^f  propriety,  expressed 
his  regret,  and  even  made  an  attempt— a  verjrfed* 
ble  one,  it  is  true-** to  #ljer  my  uncle's  decision; 
but  in  the  depths  of  Ws  soul  he  was  griatly  cW 
lighted  with  it,  lata  su*e.  ,:.;...  :,»i.  .•!■ 

The  presence  of  a  brother  with  wh6m  h&  had 
too  little  in  Common,  who  did  not  even  deign 
to  reproach  him,  who  did  pot  even  desfpise  him, 
but  simply  loathed  himy  oppressed  him  -  i  :  ; 
and  the  parting  with  David  did  not  constitute 
any  particular  grief  for  him.  This  separation 
annihilated  me,  of  course;  I  felt  completely  ort 
phafaed  at  firsts  and  lost  all  hold  on  life  and  all 
desire  to  live.'    ■*   /•■«'  ■"•'•"  *  *"•■■• 

So  my  iincle'went  arway,  taking  With  him*ndt 
only  David,  but,  to  the  great/ amazement  arid  etal 
indignation  of  our  whole  street,  Rafsa  and1  her 
little  sister  also On  learning  of  this  per- 
formance of  his,  my  aunt  immediately  called  him 
a  Turk,  and  continued  to  call  him  so  to  the  end 
of  her  life. 
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I  was  left  alone,  quite  akme.  .  .  .  But  it  does 
Ml  matter  about : 


XXV 

Akd  this  is  the  end  of  my  story  about  the  waldu 
What  else  can  I  tell  you?  Five  years  latex,  David 
married  his  Black-lip,  and  in  1812,  with  the  rank 
of  ensign  in  the  artillery,  died  a  death  of  glory  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  at  Borodino,  while  def  aiding 
the  Shevardin  redoubt 

Many  things  have  happened  since  then,  and  I 
have  had  many  watches;  I  have  even  attained  to 
the  magnificence  of  procuring  for  myself  a  genu* 
ine  Breget  with  a  second-hand,  the  days  of  the 
month,  and  a  repeating  attachment  .  .  .  But  in 
a  secret  drawer  of  my  writing-tahk  is  preserved 
an  old  silver  watch  with  a  rose  on  its  face;  I 
bought  it  of  a  Jew  pedlar,  being  struck  with  its 
resemblance  to  the  watch  which  had  once  been 
presented  to  me  by  my  godfather.— From  time 
to  time,  when  I  am  alone  and  am  not  expecting 
any  one,  I  take  it  out  of  its  box,  and  as  I  gaze  at 
it,  I  recall  the  days  of  my  youth  and  the  com- 
rade of  those  days*  which  have  vanished  beyond 
recall.  •  •  • 
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AT  four  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  tehth 
l\  of  August,  in  the  year  1862,  a  large  number 
of  persons  we*e  assembled  in  front  of  the  famous 
"  Con  venation  "  (Hall)  in  Baden-Baden.  The 
weather  continued  to  be  delightful;  everything 
round  about— the  verdant  trees,  the  bright  *hued 
houses  6f  the  comfortable  town,  the  undulating 
Wlb^*ffeiljrthing  lay  outspread  in  festive  guise, 
With  lavish  hand,  beneath  the  rays  of  the  be* 
nign&nt  sun ;  everything  was  smiling  in  a  passive; 
corifidirig  arid  engaging  manner,  and  the  saint 
stirt  of  vague  yet  amiable  smile  strayed  over  the 
faces  of  the  people,  youftg  and  old,  homely  and 
handsome.  Even  thSe  dyed  and  bleached  faces  of 
the  Parisian  Courtesans  did  not  destroy  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  manifest  satisfaction  and  ex- 
ultation, but  the  motley-hued  ribbons  and  fea- 
thers, the  glints  of  gold  and  steel  on  bonnets  and 
veils,  involuntarily  suggested  to  the  vision  the 
reanimated  gleam  and  light  play  of  springtide 
flowers  and  rainbow-hued  wings:  but  the  dry, 
guttural  rAttle  of  French  gabble  could  not  take 
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the  place  of  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  or  bear 
comparison  therewith. 

However,  everything  was  going  on  as  usual. 
The  orchestra  in  the  pavilion  played  now  a  pot- 
pourri from  "  La  Traviata,"  again  a  waltz  by 
Strauss,  or  Dites-lui,  or  a  Russian  romance  ar- 
ranged for  instruments  by  the  obliging  band- 
master; around  the  green  tables  in  the  gambling- 
halls  thronged  the  same  familiar  figures,  with  the 
same  doll  and  greedy  expression  as  ever,  an  ex- 
pression neither  exactly  perplexed  nor  yet  irri- 
tated, but  essentially  rapacious,  which  the  gam- 
bling fever  imparts  to  ally  even  to  the  most  aristo- 
cratic features;  the  usual  obese  landed  proprietor 
from  Tambofif,  in  extremely  dandified  attire, 
with  the  usual  incomprehensible,  convulsive  haste, 
and  eyes  protruding,  leaning  his  breast  on  the 
table,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the  grins  of  the  crou- 
piers, at  the  moment  of  uttering  the  exclamation, 
"  Sien  ne  va  ptm!  "  was  scattering  circles  of  louis 
d'ur,  with  perspiring  hand,  over  all  the  squares  of 
the  roulette-board,  and  thereby  depriving  himself 
of  all  possibility  of  winning  anything,  even  in  the 
case  of  hick;  which  did  not  in  the  least  prevent 
him,  in  the  course  of  that  same  evening,  from 
humouring  with  sympathetic  wrath  Prince  Kokd, 
one  of  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  opposition 
among  the  gentry,  the  Prince  Koko  who,  in  Paris, 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Princess  Mathilde,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  remarked  so  truly: 
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"  Madame,  le  prmcipe  de  la  proptiiti  est  profanr 
dement  ibranle  en  Hume"  According  to  their 
wont,  our  amiable  fellow-countrymen  and  women 
assembled  at  the  " Russian  Tree"— a  V Arbre 
Busse;— they  strolled  up  ostentatiously,  care- 
lessly, fashionably,  greeted  each  other  majes- 
tically, with  elegant  ease,  as  is  befitting  beings  who 
stand  at  the  apex  of  contemporary  culture,  but, 
having  met  and  seated  themselves,  they  positively 
did  not  know  what  to  say  to  one  another,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  exchange  of  empty 
phrases,  or  with  the  threadbare,  extremely  impu- 
dent and  extremely  insipid  sallies  of  a  French  exr 
literary  mati,  who  had  long  since  seen  his  best 
days,  a  jester  and  chatter-box,  with  Jewish  slip- 
pers on  his  wretched  little  feet,  and  with  a  con^ 
temptible  little  beard  on  his  miserable  little  phii.'  <  n°  ' 
He  babbled  to  them,  &  ces  princes  Busses,  all  sorts 
of  stale  nonsense  out  of  ancient  almanacs  of  the 
Charivari  and  Tintamarre,  .  .  while  they— ces 
princes  Busses— bunt  into  grtajteful  laughter,  as 
though  involuntarily  acknowledging  both  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  foreign .  wit  and 
their  own,  definitive  incapacity!  to  devise,  anything 
amusing.  And  yet  there  was  present  almost  all 
the  "  fine  fleur  "  of  our  society,  "  all  the  quality 
and  the  models,  of  fashion."  There  was  Count 
X.,  our  incomparable  dilettante,  a  profound  mur 
sical  nature,  who  "  recites  "  romances  so  divinely, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cannot  distinguish  one 
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Annette,  who  would  have  possessed  every  charm 
were  it  not  that  from  time  to  time  suddenly,  like 
the  odour  of  cabbage  in  the  midst  of  the  finest 
amber,  the  common  country  washerwoman  had 
not  cropped  out ;  and  Princess  Pachette,  to  whom 
the  following  catastrophe  happened:  her  husband 
lighted  upon  a  conspicuous  position  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  Dieu  salt  pourquoi,  he  thrashed  the  mayor 
of  the  town  and  stole  twenty  thousand  rubles  of 
the  government  money ;  and  that  mirthful  maiden 
—Princess  Zizi,  and  tearful  Princess  Zozo;  all  of 
them  deserted  their  fellow-country  people  and 
treated  them  ungraciously.  .  .  But  let  us  also 
desert  them,  these  charming  ladies,  and  quit  the 
famous  tree  around  which  they  are  seated  in  such 
costly  but  rather  tasteless  toilettes,  and  may  the 
Lord  send  them  relief  from  the  ennui  which  is 
tormenting  them ! 


II 

Several  paces  removed  from  the  "Russian 
Tree,"  at  a  small  table  in  front  of  Weber's  cafe, 
sat  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  medium 
stature,  lean  and  swarthy,  with  a  manly  and 
agreeable  face.  Bending  forward  and  leaning  on 
his  cane  with  both  hands,  he  sat  quietly  and  sim- 
ply, like  a  man  to  whom  the  idea  would  never  oc- 
cur that  any  one  was  noticing  him  or  taking  an 
interest  in  him.  His  large,  expressive  eyes,  brown 
with  a  tawny  tinge,  gazed  slowly  about  him,  now 
blinking  a  little  with  the  sunlight,  again  suddenly 
and  intently  following  some  eccentric  figure  that 
passed  by,  in  which  last  case  a  swift,  childlike 
smile  barely  moved  his  slight  moustache,  his  lips 
and  strong  physiognomy.  He  was  clad  in  a  loos? 
frock-coat  of  German  cut,  and  his  soft  grey  hat 
half  concealed  his  lofty  brow.  At  first  sight  he 
produced  the  impression  of  an  honourable,  active 
and  rather  self -confident  young  fellow,  of  which 
sort  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  world.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  resting  from  prolonged  labours,  and 
with  all  the  more  singleness  of  mind  was  divert- 
ing himself  with  the  picture  which  unfolded  itself 
before  him,  because  his  thoughts  were  far  away, 
and  because,  .moreover,  those  thoughts  were  r$* 
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Tohing  in  a  world  which  did  not  in  the  least  re- 
semble that  which  surrounded  him  at  that  mo- 
ment He  was  a  Russian;  his  name  was  Grigory 
Mikhaikmtch  Litvinoff. 

We  must  make  his  acquaintance,  and  therefore 
it  becomes  necessary  to  narrate,  in  a  few  words* 
his  far  from  gay  or  complicated  past 

The  son  of  a  retired  plodding  official  from  the 
merchant  class,  he  had  not  been  educated  in  town, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  the  country . 
His  mother  was  a  noble  fay  birth,  a  girl  from  on? 
of  the  Government  Institutes,  a  very  amiable 
and  very  enthusiastic  being,  yet  not  lacking 
in  strength  of  character.  Being  twelve  yea*$ 
younger  than  her  husband,  she  remodelled  his 
education  as  far  as  she  was  able,  dragged  him  out 
of  the  official  into  the  noble  rut,  tamed  and  sof- 
tened his  harsh,  vigorous  nature.  Thanks  to  her, 
he  had  come  to  dress  neatly  and  behave  with 
propriety,  and  had  left  off  swearing;  he  had 
come  to  respect  learned  men  and  learning,— 
although,  of  course,  he  never  took  a  book 
in  his  hand,— and  endeavoured  in  every  way  never 
to  derogate  from  his  dignity:  he  even  began  to 
walk  more  lightly,  and  he  spoke  in  a  subdued 
voice,  chiefly  on  lofty  subjects,  which  cost  him  no 
little  trouble.  "  Ekhl  I  'd  like  to  take  tod  spank 
you! "  he  sometimes  said  to  himself,  but  aloud  he 
remarked:  "  Yes,  yes  .  •  .  of  course;  that  is  the 
question."    Litvinoff 's  mother  had  put  her  housp- 
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hold  also  on  a  European  footings  she  said  *'  you  " 
to  the  servants,  and  permitted  no  ion$  to  overeat 
at  dinner  to  the  point  of  snoring*  So  far.  a?  ;tfre 
estate  which  belonged  to  her  was  concerned* 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  been,  able  to  make 
anything  out  of  its  it  had  long  J^n, neglect ed^ 
but  was  extensive  » with  various  meadows*,  f orestp 
and  a  lake,  beside  which,  in  times,  gope  by,  had 
stood  a  large  factory  established  by  the  zealous 
but  unsystematic  owner,  Wfhicb  h^d  thriven  in  the 
hands  of  a  knayish  metrchant,  and  had  finally 
come  to  rum  under  the  direction  of  an,  honest 
manager,  a  German.  Madame  L^tvinoff  was  sat- 
isfied with  not  having  impaired  her  property  an/d 
with  having  contracted  no  debts.  •  Unfortunately, 
die  could  not  boast  of.  good  health,  and^died  of 
consumption  during  the  ve*y  year :  tb*t  Ijer  ,son 
entered  the  Moscow  UfliYerSity.  » H«  did  i>otf  fin- 
ish his  course,  owing  to  ciiicumstanoes  (the  reader 
will  learn  later  on  what  th*y  wferd) ,  and  lounged 
about  in  the  country,  where  he  enjoyed  life  for  a 
considerable  time  without  occupation,  or  connec- 
tions, almost  without  acquaintances.  Thanks  to 
the  nobles  of  his  county  >  who  were  ill-disposed  to- 
ward him,  and  imbued  not  so  much  with  the 
Western  theory  of  the  evils  of. "absenteeism "  as 
with  the  innate  Conviction  that  "  charity  begins  at 
home/'  he  was  got  into  the  mili jtia  in  I860,  and 
came  near  dying  of  typlhus  in  the  Crimea^  where, 
without  having  beheld  a  single  "ally*"  he  waa 
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quartered  for  six  months  in  an  edrth-hut  on  thi 
banks  of  the  Putrid  Sea;  then  he  served  in  the 
elections,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  without*  un? 
pleasantness,  and  finding  himself  at  ease  in  the 
country  he  became  passionately  devoted  to  f  tend- 
ing. He  comprehended  that  his  mother's  propr 
erty,  badly  and  indolently  managed  by  his>ilo\fr 
infirm  father,  did  not  yield  a  tenth  part  of  the 
income  which  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  and  th*t 
in  experienced  and  expert  hands  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  regular  gold  mine;  but  he  also  comr 
prehended  that  precisely  what  he  lacked  was  this 
experience  and  skill — and  he  betook  himself 
abroad  to  study  agronomy  and  technology— to 
study  them  f rbm  the  very  foundation.  He  had 
spent  more  than  four  years  in'  Mecklenburg, 
Silesia,  Karlsruhe,  he  had  travelled  in  Belgium 
atad  in  England,  he  had  laboured  conscientiously, 
he  had  acquired  information:  it  had  not  been 
easily  acquired;  but  he  had  endured  the  ordeal 
to  the  end,  and  now,  confident  of  himself ,  of  his 
future,  of  the  utility  he  could  bring  to  his  fellow^- 
countrymen,  even  to  the  whole  country,  he  was 
preparing  to  return  to  his  native  land,  whither  His 
father,  utterly  disconcerted  by  the  emancipa- 
tion, by  the  division  of  lands,  by  the  redemption 
contracts,— by  the  new  order  of  things,  in  short,  ^ 
was  summoning  him  with  despairing  adjurations 
and  entreaties  in  every  letter.  .  .But  why  was 
he  in  Baden?  ..».,, 
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1  He  Was  in  Baden  because  from  day  to  day  he 
was  Expecting"  the  arrival  there  of  his  second 
cousin;  his'  affianced  bride,— Tatydna  Petrovna 
Shest6ff.  He  hlaid  known  her  almost  from  ■child- 
hood, and  had  passed  the  spring  and  summer  with 
her  in  Dresden,  where  she  had  settled  with  her 
aunt.  He  sincerely  loved,  he  profoundly  re- 
spected his  young  relative,1  and  having  completed 
his  obscure  preparatory  work,  and  being  oh  the 
point  of  entering  upon  a  new  careet,  of  beginning 
active,  not  state  service,  he  had  proposed  to  her, 
as  to  a  beloved  woman,  as  to  a  comrade  and  friend, 
that  she  should  unite  her  life  to  his  life— for  joy 
and  for  sorrow,  for  toil  and  for  repose,  "  for  bet- 
ter, for  worse,"  as  the  English  say.  She  had  con- 
sented, and  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Karlsruhe, 
where  he  had  left  his  books,  his  things  and  his 
papers.  •  .  But  why  was  he  in  Baden,  you  ask 
again? 

He  was  in  Baden  because  Tatydna's  aunt,  who 
had  reared  her,  Kapitolina  Mdrkovna  Shestoff, 
an  elderly  spinster  of  fifty-five  years,  a  most  kind- 
hearted  and  honourable  eccentric,  a  free  soul,  all 
burning  with  the  fire  of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
renunciation,  an  esprit  fort  (she  read  Strauss,— 
on  the  sly  from  her  niece,  it  is  true) ,  and  demo- 
crat, a  sworn  foe  of  grand  society  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  take 
just  one  little  peep  at  that  same  grand  society  in 
such  a  fashionable  place  as  Baden.  •  •  Kapit6- 
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clipped  tar  white  hair  in  a  i 
brilliancy  secretly  agitated  her,  eoi  die  fiouoiL  it 
joyful  and  sweet  to  rail  afpanet  ttrm  and  dnpiee 
them.  .  .  And  how  could  en*  ttfuae  ta  divert  the 
kindly  old  lady? 

But  Litvinotf  ww  aa  calm  aad  flsple,  he  gwnf 
about  him  so  eorafdently,,  heraiiafr  hie  life  ley  he* 
Core  him  with  precise  e]?Mnmm*  heeanet  Me  fair 
had  been  settled  and  be<UHifle.hfe  wee- eecMMief  theft 
fate,  and  waa  rejeyueing  in  it,  ae  the  week  <rf  his 
own 
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"  BaI  bal  ba!  here  he  is  I  ".a  squeaking  youje^sud- 
detily  rang  oat  straight  in  his  ear,ajjid  4  #jibby 
hand  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,    «    .  ,    ,  ,.     :   , 

He  raised  his  head,— and  beheld  one  of ,  his  few 
Moscow  acquaintances,  a  certain,  BajpWeff,  a  w$q 
man,  one  of  the  triflers>  no  lopger  youngn  w^ith 
cheeks  and  nose  as  soft  as>  though  they  had  been 
boiled,  greasy,  dishevelled  hair,  juid,  a  fjab^y, 
obese  body.  Eternally  penniless  and  eternally  in 
raptures  over  something  or  other,  Rostisliffi  Bap** 
bieff  roamed -to:  and  fro,  with  a, hurrah  but  with- 
out occupation,  over  the  face, of  our  long-suff fif- 
ing mother  earth.  -     ...   1 

"  The  vfery  person  I ;  wanted  to  seel " ^-hq  t  re? 
peated,  opening  wide  his  fatobscured  little  eyes, 
and  thrusting  out  his  thick  little  lips,  above  which 
a  dyed  moustache;  stuck  ( out  irt  a  strange  and  in- 
appropriate, manner. — "Hurrah  ,;for  Baden  1 
Every  one  crawls  hither  like  black  beetles.  How 
didst  thou  get  here? "  ;;        ;, 

Bamb&eff  addressed  positively  every  r  om?  on 
earth  as "  thou."      ,  .,> 

"  I  arrived  threte  days  ago." ,     ';    H     '   , .   ;; 
,  "Whence?'?-'  =.  :,   ,y  :.,.-,    ,t  ,,;•.;    .{  ,    ?ll.  , 
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"  But  why  dost  thou  wish  to  know?  " 

"  Why,  indeed!  But  wait,  wait,  perhaps  thou 
dost  not  know  who  else  has  arrived  here?  Guba- 
ryoff!  That 's  who  is  here!  He  came  from  Hei- 
delberg yesterday.  Of  course  thou  knowest 
him?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  him." 

"  Only  that?  Good  gracious!  Instantly,  this 
very  minute,  I  shall  drag  thee  to  hiih*  Not  know 
such  a  man!  And,  by  the  way,  here 's  Voroshi- 
loff .  .  .  .  Stay,  perhaps  then  dost  not  know  him 
either?  I  have  the  honour  to  present  you  to  each 
other.  Both  of  you  are  learned  men.  He 's  even 
a  very  phoenix.    Kiss  each  other! " 

And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  Bambaeff 
turned  to  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  rosy  but 
already  serious  face,  who  was  standing  beside  him. 
Litvfnoff  rose,  and  of  course  did  not  kiss  him, 
but  exchanged  a  brief  salute  witfc  the  "  phoenix," 
who,  judging  by  the  stiffness  of  his  demeanour, 
was  not  any  too  well  pleased  by  this  unexpected 
introduction. 

44 1  said  a  phoenix,  and  I  will  not  withdraw  the 
word/'  continued  Bambaeff :— "  go  to  Peters- 
burg, to  the  *  *  *  Cadet  Corps,  and  look  at  the 
golden  board— roll  of  honour— whose  name 
stands  first  there?  Voroshiloff  Semyon  Yakov- 
levitch!  But  Gubaryoff,  Gubarydff,  my  dear 
fellows!  That 's  the  man  to  whom  we  must  run, 
run!    I  positively  worship  that  man!    And  I  'm 
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ndt  thfe  only  one;  Alii  without  distinction,  adore 
him-  What  a  work  he  is  now  writing,  oh  .  •  «? 
oh  ...  oh!" 

"  What  is1  ttie  WOfk  about?  "  inquired  Litvf- 
noff.  -        .    . 

"About  everything^  my  deat  fellow,  in  the 
style  of  Buckle,  you  know  .  •  only  more  pro- 
found— more  profound.  " ."  .•  In  it  everything  will 
besettleU  and  made  clear."  <  ;     : 

"  And  hast  thou  read  that  work thyaclf  J"     •' 

"  No,  I  haVe  not;  and  it  is  feven  a  secret  which 
must  n6t be  divulged;  but  from  Gubaryoff  every- 
thing is  to  be  expected,  eveiythingl  Yes!" — 
Batnbaeff  sighed  and  folded  his  hands.—"  What 
if  two  or  thtee  more  such  heads,  were  bred  among 
us  in  Russia,  what  would  happen,  O  Lord  my 
God !  I  '11  tell  thee  one  thing,  Grigory  Mikhaflo- 
vheh:  whatever  thou  mayeft  hAve  been  occupying 
thysfelf  with  of  late,— and  I  do  Hot  know  what  thy 
interests  in  general  are,— whatever  may  be  thy 
conviction*,— and  J  know:  nothing  about  them 
either,— thou  tirift  find  Something  to  learn  from 
him,  from  Gubarydff.  Unfortunately,  he  will 
not  be  hefe  lofig.  .  We  must  take  ad  vantage  of  the 
opportunity,  we  must  go.'   To  him,,  to  him  I " 

A  passing  dandy  with  small  red  curls  and  a 
sky-blue ;  ribbon'  On  his .  low-crowned  hat  turned 
round  and  stared  Sat  Bambaeff  through  his  mon* 
ock  with  m  sarcastic  smile.  Litvtaoff  was  vexed. 
•   r-Why  dost  thou  shout?  "t  he  ejaculate*!:— 
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u**a  ;  cik»i  a*  lAuugh  After  a 

v\  :^;    ..'  ii«*; '    We  can  d.ne 

i\  :  :«  .  >  JtU  Ihtt*.    .    C  AfnXail     Hast 

:    ,.*.  :'  ,:  ..«  '     b*- added  *n  an  i 

\  :r.     '£>       i.^'t    TclLii    1   (Jo  DOt  k»C*r    ..." 

* : .  r  :<>c um    ih.iii  trill  thank  dk.  and  he  w3k 

:k  «.;*.;      VLh  ax*  i»tid!  r  Bamfcaeff  brake  off.— 

;  in  •  niuMnC    the-   finak   from     Enrnk4 

ii.  ■•   .itL-.'tmHf '  .4  #r^>w»   .  .  .  iim  Carlo.  .  .  But 

•  :.i.;  i.  ::.!!<<*  "1  nn»'  1  Hcffin  tn  cr*  at  anee-  WeR, 
n.  ..    .,„   n  *fc/«  let  ifc'h!     Yornahfloff:     Shall  we 
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tiny  hunch  of  violets,  tossed  her  a  gulden.  He 
had  thought  to  astonish  her  with  his  lavishness; 
but  she  never  moved  an  eyelash,  and  when  h$ 
turned  away  from  her  she  curled  her  closely-rom* 
pressed  lips  in  scorn.  Voroshfloff  was  very  fop* 
pishly,  even  elegantly,  clad,  hut  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  Parisienne  had  instantly  noted  in  his 
toilette,  in  his  very  gait,  which  bore  traces  of  early 
military  drilling,  the  absence  of  genuine,  thor- 
oughbred "  chic." 

When  our  acquaintances  had  seated  themselves 
in  Weber's  principal  room  and  had  ordered  din- 
ner,  they  entered  into  conversation.  Bambdeff 
talked  loudly  and  fervently  about  the  lofty  sig- 
nificance of  Gubaryoff,  but  soon  fell  silent,  and 
hoisily  sighing  and  chewing*  clinked  glass  to 
glass*  Voroshfloff  ate  and  drank  little,  and  hav- 
ing questioned  Litvinoff  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
occupation,  began  to  express  his  own  opinions . . . 
not  so  much  with  regard  to  that  occupation  as  in 
general  about  various  "  questions."  .  .  He  sud- 
denly grew  animated  and  started  off  at  full  gal- 
lop, like  a  good  horse,  adroitly  and  sharply  em- 
phasising every  syllable,  every  letter,  like  a 
fine  dashing  young  cadet  at  hi*  final  ex- 
amination, and  waving  his  arms  violently,  but 
not  in  accord.  He  became  momentarily  more  vol- 
uble, more  energetic,  as  no  one  interrupted  him: 
it  was  exactly  as  though  he  were  reading  a  disser- 
tation or  a  lecture.    The  names  of  the  newest 
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sarvants,  witfe  the  ytar  of  each  one's  birth  or  death 
added,  thfe  title  of  pamphlets  which  had  just  been 
published,  in  general  names,  names,  names,—' 
fell  thick  and  fast  from  his  tongue,  affording  him 
the  highest  gratification,  which  was  reflected  in  * 
fas  flashing  eyes.  Voroshiloff  evidently  despised  £* 
everything  old,  prized  only  the  cream  of  culture,$t 
the  latest,  most  advanced  points  of  science;  to 
mention,  even  inopportunely,  the  book  of  some 
Doctor  Sauerbrengel  about  the  prisons  in  Penn- 
sylvania, or  an  article  which  had  appeared  the 
previous  day  in  The  Asiatic  Journal  about  the 
Vedas  and  the  Puranas  (he  said  it  in  just  that 
way:  "  Journal/ '  although,  of  course,  he  did  not 
fcttftw  English) —was  for  him  genuine  delight, 
felicity.  Litvinoff  listened  to  him,  listened  and 
could  not  in  the  least  understand  what  his  own 
speciality  was.  Now  he  turned  the  conversation 
upon  the  role  of  the  Celtic  race  in  history;  again 
it  bore  him  off  to  the  ancient  world,  and  he  argued 
about  the  marbles  of  iEgina,  harped  insistently 
6n  the  sculptor  Onatas,  who  lived  before  Phidias, 
bttt  who,  in  his  hands,  was  transformed  into  Jona- 
than, and  thereby,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  im- 
parted to  his  whole  argument  a  biblical  or  Ameri- 
can colouring;  then  he  suddenly  jumped  to  polit- 
ical economy,  and  called  Bastia  a  fool  and  a 
blockhead,  "  as  much  so  as  Adam  Smith  and  all 
the  physiocrats  "  .  .  .  "Physiocrats!"  Bambaeff 
%Wspered   after   him  .  .  .  "Aristocrats?  .  .  /* 
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Among  either  things,  Voroshfloff  had  e^ot^aw 
expression  of  amazement  on  the  bountenance  of 
that  same  Bambaeff  by  a  remark  carelessly  and 
lightly  dropped  concerning  Macaulfty,  as  ah  bb* 
sokte  author  who  hdd  been*  left  in>the  lurch  by 
science;  ad  for  Gneist  and  Riehl,  he  declared  thai 
it  was  merely  necessary  to  name  them**  and 
shrugged'  his  shoulders*:  Bambaeff  shrugged  his 
shoulders  also.  "  And  all  this  at  one  burst,  with- 
out any  motive  whatever,  in  the  presenoe  of  strin- 
gers in  a  cafe/'  meditated  Litvirioffyias  he  gazed 
at  the  blond  hair,  the  light  eyes,  the  white  teeth 
of  his  new  acquaintance  (he  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  those  huge,  sugar-like  teeth,  and  also 
by  those  arms,  with  their  inappropriate  flour, 
ishes) ; "  and  he  does  not  smile  even  once;  and  yet 
be  must  be  a  kindly  young  f  elldw  ahd  extreinefy 
inexperienced.  .  ."  Voroshfloff  quieted  down  at 
last;  his  voice,  youthfully  resonant  and  hoarse  as 
that  of  a  young  cock,  broke  at  fittlt :...>.  and 
Bambaeff  in  the  nick  of  time  began  to  declaim 
verses,  and  again  almost  fell  to  weeping,  which 
produced  the  effect  of  a  row  at  one  neigh- 
bouring table,  around  which  an  English  family 
was  seated,  and  a  tittering  at  another:  two  cour- 
tesans were  dining  at  this  second  table  with  a  very 
aged  infant  in  a  lilac  wig.  The  waiter  brought 
the  bill;  the  friends  paid  it. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Bamtaeff,  rising  heavily 
from  his  chair:—"  now  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
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"  Geigory  Litvinoff  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  a 
Russian  soul;  I  recommend  him/'exdaimed  Bam- 
bieff ,  conducting  Litvinoff  up  to  a  man  of  short 
stature  and  the  appearance  of  the  landed  gentry 
class,  with  an  unbuttoned  collar,  in  a  short-tailed 
coat,  grey  morning  trousers,  and  slippers,  who 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  bright,  capitally- 
furnished  room;—"  and  this,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Litvinoff,— "  this  is  he,  the  very  man;  you  un- 
derstand?   Well,  in  one  word,  Gubary6ff." 

Litvinoff  fixed  his  eyes  with  curiosity  on  "  the 
very  man."  At  .first  he  perceived  nothing  unusual 
about  him.  He  beheld  before  him  a  gentleman 
of  respectable  and  rather  stupid  appearance,  with 
a  large  forehead,  large  eyes,  a  large  beard, 
a  thick  neck,  and  an  oblique  glance,  which  was 
directed  downward.,  This  gentleman  simpered, 
muttered;  "  Mmm  . .  •  yes  •  .  .  that 's  good  .  .  . 
I  'm  delighted  .  .  .  ,"  raised  his  hand  to  his  own 
face,  and  immediately  turning  his  back  on  Lit- 
vinoff, strode  several  paces  across  the  carpet,  wab- 
bling slowly  and  strangely,  as  though  he  were 
walking  stealthily.  Gubary6ff  had  a  habit  of 
constantly  walking  to  and  fro,  incessantly  pluck- 
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ing  at  and  combing  his  beard  with  the  tips  of  his 
long,  firm  nails.  In  addition  to  Gubaryoff  there 
was  in  the  room  a  lady  in  a  shabby  silk  gown, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  remarkably  mobile 
face  as  yellow  as  a  lemoA,'  black  down  on  her  up- 
per lip,  and  vivacious  little  eyes  which  seemed  on 
the  point  of  popping  out;  a  thick-set  man  was 
also  sitting  th^re  doubled  up  in  a  comer. 

"Well,  ma'am,  respected  Matr6na  Semy6- 
novna,"  began  Gubary6fF,  addressing  the  lady, 
and  evidently  not  considering  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce her  to  Litvinoff ;— "  dear  me,  what  was  it 
that  you  had  begun  to  tell  us?  n 

The  lady  (her  name  was  Matroria  Semy6novna 
Sukhintchikoff ;  she  was  a  widow,  childless,  not 
rich,  and  this  was  the  second  year  that  she  had 
spent  in  wandering  from  land  to  land)  immedi- 
ately began  to  talk  with  a  peculiar,  embittered 
enthusiasm: 

u  Well,  and  so  he  presents  himself  to  the 
Prince,  and  says  to  him : '  Your  Illustrious  High- 
ness/ Says  he,—'  with  your  dignity  and  your  sta- 
tion, what  does  it  cost  vou  to  alleviate  mv  lot? 
You,*  says  he,  V  cannot  fail  to  respect  the  purity 
of  my  convictions!  And  is  it  possible,9  says  he, 
4  in  our  day  to  persecute  a  man  because  of  his  con- 
victions? *  And  what  do  you  think  the  Prince,— 
that  cultured,  highly-placed  dignitary— did?  " 

44  Well  what  did  he  do?"  ejaculated  Guba- 
rytfff,  thoughtfully  lighting  a  cigarette. 
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The  lady  drew  herself  up,  and  stretched  out  & 
front  of  her  her  bony  right  hand,  with  the1  iridetf 
finger  separated.  «    !  ;    '  « 

"  He  called  his  lackey,  and  said  to'him?>''Sttijp 
the  coat  off  this  man  and  take  possession  of  ft 
I  make  you  a  present  of  his  coat.'  "  ••    '  •  • » • 

"And  did  the  lackey  strip  it  off?  "  ihqdired 
Bambaeff,  clasping  hid  hands.    "     :"  •*  '"  ' 

•  "  He  stripped  it  off  and  took  it.  And  thaft  was 
done  by  Prince  Barnauloff,  the  famous  ridh  ma*H 
the  grandee,  invested  with  special  po^er,  thle  tep- 
Tesetitative  of  the  government!'  Whattnay  we 
expect  after  that! "  }       «:/     •  :      - 

Madame  Sukhintchikoff's  feeble  body'  quiv* 
ered  all  over  with  indignation,  convulsive  stivers 
flitted  across  her  face,  hef  !  emaciated  bosofti 
heaved  violently  beneath  her  flat  bodide;'  it  is  iurf- 
necessary  to  mention  her  c^resi  they  fairly  leaped. 
However,  thiey  were  always  leapihg,  whatever  she 
was  talking  about. 

"'Tis  a  crying,  crying  shame!"  ejaculated 
BamMeff.— "  Haikgihg  is  too  good  for*  him  1 " 

"Mmm  .  .  .  mmm  ♦  .  .  From  top  to  bottoiri 
it 's1  all  gotten,"  remarked  Guba>ry6ff,  btrt  without 
raising  his  voice.—"  It  is  n't  a  case  for  hanghig1, 
.  .  .  't  is  a  case  .  *  >i  ftAr  other  measures."  r 

"But  stay;  is  it  true?"  said  Litvfaoff, ' !  ■■'-. 

"  Is  it  true? "  retorted  Madame  Sukhintctii* 
koff.— "Why,  it's  impossible  4ven  to  ttiitolf  of 
doubting,   impossible   to   thi-i-i-ink   of  such1  * 
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thing*  ~  She  ottered  the  weed  with  nrh  tew 
that  she  f  airly  writhed--*4  It  was  told  to  me  by  a 
most  reliable  man.  And  you  know  him*  SThpaa 
NikaMevitet^KapitofiEIiatritoJr-  He  beard  ft 
hinrnetf  from  an  eye-witness*  from  a  wtbwa  of 
that  outrageous  aeeafe" 

"What  Elistratotf?"  inquired  Gritaqrife— 
"  The  one  who  was  in  Eaoinl ~ 

"  The  very  man*  I  know.  Stag**  Niola- 
iteh*  that  a  rumour  waa  ekculafaed  about  hot 
that  he  had  got  money  out  of  some  esniaaelar 
or  distiller  or  other.  But  who  says  that?  Pefir 
kanoff!  And  can  one  believe  FfcfikanoffV  when, 
everybody  knows  thafc  he  is>  simply— a  spy  ? " 

"  No,,  pemnifc  me*  Mafcnonai  Semyonovna*"  inr 
twposedBiimbaeff  :r— u  I  am  Fefikanoffs  friends 
I  don't  believe  he  is  a  spy." 

"  Yea,  yes,  exactly  tiiat,  a  spy! " 

"  Bub  wait  a.  bit,  please*  .  ." 

u  A  spy,  a  spy!  "  screamed  Madame  Sukhan- 
tabikoff- 

44  But  he  is  n\  no,  wait;  I  '11  tell  you  some- 
thing,"  shouttni  Btunbaeff  in  his  turn. 

44  A  spy,  a  spyl "  reiterated  Madame  Sukhan- 
tchikoff. 

44  No,  no!  There *s  Tenteteeff— that  s  quite 
another  matter! "  roared  Bambaeff  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

Madame  SukhantehikoiF  became  silent  for  a 
moment. 
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"  I  know  it  for  a  fact,  with  regard  to  that  gen- 
tleman/' continued  Bambaeff  in  his  ordinary 
voice,  "  that  when  the  Third  Section  summoned 
him  he  crawled  at  the  feet  of  Countess  Blazen- 
kampf  and  kept  whining:  *  Save  me,  intercede  for 
met'  But  Pelikanoff  never  descended  to  such 
baseness." 

"Mm  .  .  .  Tentel&ff  .  .  ."  growled  Gubar 
ryoff:— "that  .  .  that  must  be  notfed." 

Madame  Sukhantchikoff  scornfully  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"  Both  are  good,"  she  remarked:— "but  I  know 
a  still  better  anecdote  about  Tenteleeff.  As 
every  one  knows,  he  was  the  most  dreadful  tyrant 
with  his  people,  although  he  gave  himself  Out  as 
an  emancipator.  Well,  one  day  he  was  sittktg 
with  some  acquaintances  in  Paris,  when,  all  Of  a 
sudden,  in  comes  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,-^well*  you 
know,  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Tenteleeff,  a 
frightfully  conceited  man,  began  to  urge  the  host 
to  present  him;  but  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Stowe  heard 
his  name:  *  What? '—says  she:— 'how  dares  he 
make  acquaintance  with  the  author  of  '  Uncle 
Tom'?  And,  whack,  she  slapped  his  face!— 
'Begone!'  says  she,— 'this  instant!'— And 
what  do  you  think?  Tenteleeff  took  his  hat, 
and  putting  his  tail  between  his  legs,  he  slunk 
off." 

"  Well,  that  strikes  me  as  exaggerated,"  re- 
marked Bambdeff.— "  That  she  did  say  '  B^ 
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ceive  him.  .  •  Consequently,  there  is  no  use  of 
mentioning  him." 

"  In  the  second  place,"  continued  Madame 
Sukhantchikoff,  submissively  inclining  her  head 
in  the  direction  of  Gubaryoff :— "  Praskovya 
Yakovlevna  herself  told  me  so." 

"A  fine  person  to  allege  as  authority!  She 
and  Sarkisoff  are  first-class  inventors  of  tales." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me;  Sarkisoff  is 
a  liar,  that 's  a  fact,  and  that  he  pulled  the  brocade 
pall  off  his  dead  father  I  will  never  deny;  but 
Praskovya  Yakovlevna,— what  a  comparison  1 
Recollect  how  nobly  she  separated  from  her  hus- 
band! But  you,  I  know,  are  always  ready 
to " 

"  Come,  that  will  do,  that  will  do,  Matrona 
Semyonovna,"  Bambaeff  interrupted  her.—"  Let 
us  drop  this  tittle-tattle  and  soar  aloft.  I  m  a 
poker  of  ancient  make,1  you  see.  Have  you  read 
'  M'Ue  de  la  Quintinie '?  It 's  charming  1  And 
with  exactly  your  principles  1 " 

"  I  no  longer  read  romances,"  replied  Madame 
Sukhantchikoff,  drily  and  curtly. 

"  Why? " 

Because  it  is  no  time  for  such  things;  I 
have  only  one  thing  in  my  head  now— sewing- 
machines." 

"  What  sort  of  machines? "  inquired  Litvinoff. 

"  Sewing-,  sewing-machines;  all  women,  all, 

lAn  old-fashioned  man.— Tuurauraoa. 
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riitist  supply  themselves  with  sewing-machines, 
and  form  a  society;  in  that  way  they  will  all  earn 
their  living  and  will  at  once  become  independent. 
Otherwise,  they  cannot  possibly  free  themselves. 
It  is  an  important,  an  important  social  question. 
Boleslaff  Stadnftzky  and  I  had  such  a  dispute 
about  that.  Boleslaff  Stadnftzky  has  a  wonder- 
ful nature,  but  he  looks  on  these  things  in  a  f  right- 
fully frivolous  way.  He  does  nothing  but  laugh. 
.  .  .  The  fool!" 

"  All  men  will  be  summoned,  in  due  season,  to 
an  accounting— all  men  will  be  held  responsible," 
remarked  Gubary6ff  slowly,  in  a  partly  dogmatic, 
partly  prophetic  tone. 

"Yes,  yes,"  repeated  Bambaeff:— " they  will 
be  held  responsible— exactly  so,  held  responsible. 
And  how  about  your  work,  Stepan  Nikolaitch," 
he  added,  lowering  his  voice:— "is  it  pro- 
gressing? " 

"  I  am  collecting  the  materials,"  replied  Guba- 
ryoff,  knitting  his  brows;  and  turning  to  Litvi- 
rioff ,  whose  head  was  growing  giddy  with  that 
mess  of  names  which  were  unfamiliar  to  him, 
with  that  frenzy  of  gossip,  asked  him:  with  what 
did  he  occupy  himself? 

Litvinoff  satisfied  his  curiosity. 

"  Ah!  that  is  to  say  with  the  natural  sciences. 
That  is  useful,  as  a  school.  As  a  school,  not 
as  a  goal.  The  goal  now  should  be  ...  . 
mm  .  .  .  should  be  .  .  .  something  else.     Per- 
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mit  me  to  inquire,  with  what  opinions  do  yon  take 
sides?" 

"  What  opinions? " 

"  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  what  are  your  political 
convictions? " 

Litvinoff  smiled. 

"  I  really  have  no  political  opinions  whatever." 

At  these  words  the  thick-set  man,  who  was  sit- 
ting in  the  corner,  suddenly  raised  his  head,  arid 
gazed  attentively  at  Litvinoff. 

"How  so?"  said  Gubary6ff,  with  strange 
gentleness.— "Haven't  you  gone  into  the  sub* 
ject  yet,  or  have  you  already  grown  tired  of  it?  " 

"  How  shall  I  explain  it  to  you?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  still  too  early  for  us  Russians  to  have 
political  opinions,  or  to ;  imagine  that  we  have 
them.  Observe  that  I  give  to  the  word  *  political ' 
the  meaning  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  and 
that  .  .  .  ." 

"  Aha!  you  're  one  of  the  unripe  ones,"  Guba- 
ry6ff  interrupted  him  with  the  same  gentleness, 
and  approaching  Voroshfloff,  he  asked  him:— had 
he  read  the  pamphlet  which  he  had  given  him? 

Voroshfloff,  who,  to  Litvinoff *s  surprise,  had 
not  uttered  the  smallest  word  since  his  arrival,  but 
had  merely  scowled  and  rolled  his  eyes  about  (as 
a  rule  he  either  orated  or  maintained  complete 
silence) ,— Voroshfloff  thrust  out  his  chest  in  mili- 
tary fashion,  and  clicking  his  heels  together, 
nodded  bis  head  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  Well,  and  what  then?    Were  you  pleased?  " 

"  So  far  as  the  principal  premises  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  deductions." 

"  Mmm  .  .  .  but  Andrei  Ivdnitch  praised  that 
pamphlet  to  me  very  highly.  You  must  state 
your  doubts  to  me  later  on." 

Gubaryoff  was  evidently  surprised:  he  had  not 
expected  this ;  but  after  reflecting  briefly,  he  artic- 
ulated: 

"  Yes,  in  writing.  By  the  way,  I  will  ask  you 
to  state  for  me  also  your  views  .  .  .  .  as  to  .  .  . 
as  to  association." 

"  Would  you  like  it  after  the  method  of  Las- 
salle,  or  of  Schulze-Delitzsch?  " 

"  Mmm  .  .  .  after  both  methods.  You  under- 
stand that  the  financial  side  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  us  Russians.  Well,  and  the  working- 
men's  union  l  as  the  kernel.  .  .  All  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  And  there  is  the  question  of  the 
peasants9  allotments.  •  ." 

"And  what  is  your  opinion,  Stepan  Nikola- 
itch,  as  to  the  suitable  amount  of  desyatinas?" 
inquired  Voroshfloff,  with  respectful  delicacy 
in  his  voice. 

"  Mmm  .  .  .  And  the  commune?  "  said  Gu- 
baryoff with  profundity,  and  gnawing  a  tuft  of 

1  The  art4l9  which  represents  workingmen  united  in  voluntary,  elas- 
tic associations  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  contracts  to  advan- 
tage, insuring  trustworthiness,  and  so  forth.— TiAXiLAToa. 
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his  beard  he  riveted  his  eyes  on  the  leg  of  the  table. 
— "The  commune.  .  .  Do  you  understand? 
That  is  a  grand  word!  And  then,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  these  conflagrations  .  .  .  .  these  gov- 
ernmental measures  against  Sunday-schools,1 
reading-rooms,  newspapers?— and,  in  conclusion, 
that  which  is  going  on  in  Poland?  Do  you  not  see 
to  what  all  this  is  leading,  that  •  .  •  mm  •  .  . 
that  we  •  •  •  we  must  now  fuse  ourselves  with  the 
people,  must  find  out  •  •  find  out  their  opinion?" 
— Gubaryoff  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  painful, 
almost  malignant,  agitation;  he  even  turned  a 
greyish-brown  hue  in  the  face  and  breathed  more 
vehemently,  but  still  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  and 
continued  to  chew  his  beard. — "  Do  you  not 
see  .  .  •  • 

"  Evseeff  is  a  scoundrel ! "  suddenly  blurted  out 
Madame  SukhantchikofF ,  to  whom  Bambieff  was 
narrating  something  in  an  undertone,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  host.  Gubary6ff  wheeled  abruptly 
round  on  his  heels,  and  began  again  to  hobble  up 
and  down  the  room. 

New  guests  began  to  make  their  appearance; 
toward  the  end  of  the  evening  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  had  assembled.  Among  them  came 
also  Mr.  Evseeff,  who  had  been  so  harshly  abused 
by  Madame  SukhantchikofF:  she  chatted  with 

1  For  the  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  workingmen  who 
are  occupied  on  week-days.  As  religion  forms  a  prominent  subject 
in  all  school-courses  in  Russia,  Sunday-schools  in  the  Western  sense 
of  the  word  are  unnecessary.— Translator 
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him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  asked  him  to 
escort  her  home;  there  came  also  a  certain  Pish- 
tchilkin,  an  ideal  arbitrator  of  the  peace,1  pre- 
dsely  one  of  those  men  of  whom,  possibly,  Russia 
is  in  need,  namely— narrow,  badly  educated  and 
untalented  but  conscientious,  patient,  and  hon- 
ourable; the  peasants  of  his  district  almost  wor- 
shipped him,  and  he  treated  himself  with  extreme 
respect  as  an  individual  truly  worthy  of  homage. 
There  came  also  several  young  officers  who  had 
run  off  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to*Europe, 
and  were  delighted  at  the  opportunity,  cautiously, 
of  course,  and  without  banishing  from  their  minds 
a  mental  reservation  about  the  regimental  com- 
mander, to  indulge  themselves  with  clever  and 
rather  dangerous  people;  and  two  slender  young 
students  had  run  over  from  Heidelberg:  one  kept 
gazing  scornfully  about  him,  the  other  laughed 
spasmodically  .  .  and  both  were  very  ill  at  ease; 
after  them  a  Frenchman  pushed  his  way  in,  a  so- 
called  p'tit  jeune  homme:  dirty,  poor  and  stu- 
pid .  .  he  was  famous  among  his  comrades,  who 
were  travelling  salesmen,  because  Russian  Coun- 
tesses fell  in  love  with  him;  but  he  himself  was 
more  intent  on  a  gratuitous  supper;  last  of  all, 
Tit  Bindasoff  presented  himself,  with  the  aspect 
of  a  noisy  student,  but  in  reality  he  was  a  cur- 
mudgeon and  a  crafty  fellow,  in  speech  a  terror- 

1  An  official  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
to  decide  dissensions  between  them  and  the  landed  proprietors  arising 
out  of  the  distribution  of  the  land.— TiAVSLAioa. 
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ist,  by  vocation  a  poKce-captain,  the  friend  of 
Russian  merchants9  wives  and  of  Parisian  cour- 
tesans, bald,  toothless,  drunken;  he  presented 
himself  in  a  very  crimson  and  evil  state,  asserting 
that  he  had  lost  his  last  kopek  to  that "  little  rascal 
Benazet,"  when,  in  reality,  he  had  won  sixteen 
gulden.  .  •  In  a  word,  a  great  many  persons  as- 
sembled. The  respect  with  which  all  the  visitors 
treated  Gubaryoff  as  a  teacher  or  leader  was  re- 
markable—truly remarkable;  they  expounded  to 
him  their  doubts,  submitted  them  to  his  judg- 
ment; but  he  replied  .  .  with  a  bellow,  by  tug- 
ging at  his  beard,  by  rolling  his  eyes,  or  by 
f  ragmeritary,  insignificant  words,  which  were  im- 
mediately caught  up  on  the  fly  like  utterances  of 
the  loftiest  wisdom.  Gubaryoff  himself  rarely 
joined  in  the  discussion;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rest  zealously  strained  their  chests.  It  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  three  or  four  were 
shouting  simultaneously  for  the  course  of  ten 
minutes,  but  every  one  was  satisfied  and  under- 
stood. The  conversation  lasted  until  after  mid- 
night, and  was  distinguished,  as  usual,  by  the 
abundance  and  the  variety  of  subjects.  Ma- 
dame Sukhantchikoff  talked  about  Garibaldi, 
about  some  Karl  Ivdnovitch,  who  had  been 
flogged  by  his  own  house-serfs,  about  Napoleon 
III.,  about  female  labour,  about  merchant  Ples- 
katchyoff,  who,  according  to  common  know- 
ledge,   had    starved    twelve    working-girls    to 
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death,   and   had,  on   thai  account,  received   a 
medal    with    the    inscription:    "For    a    useful 
deed  " ;  about  the  proletariat,  about  the  Georgian 
Prince  Tchukf cheulidzeff ,  who  had  fired  his  wife 
from  a  cannon,  and  about  the  future  of  Russia; 
Pishtchalkin  also  talked  about  the  future  of  Rus- 
sia, about  government  monopolies,  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  nationality,  and  about  his  detesting 
commonplace  things  most  of  all;  Voroshiloff  sud- 
denly broke  out:  in  one  breath,  and  almost  chok- 
ing himself  in  the  process,  he  mentioned  Draper, 
Virchow,   Mr.   Shelgunoff,  Bichat,  Helmholtz, 
Stahr,  Stuhr,  Raymond,  Johannes  Mulkr  the 
physiologist,  Johannes  Miiller  the  historian,— evi- 
dently confounding  them*—  Taine,  Renan,  Mr. 
Shtchapoff,    and    then    Thomas    Nash,    Peel, 
Greene.  .  .  "  What  sort  of  birds  are  these? " 
muttered  Bambaeff  in  amazement.    "  The  prede- 
cessors of  Shakespeare,  who  bear  to  him  the  same 
relation  that  the  ramifications  of  the  Alps  bear 
to  Mont  Blanc! "  replied  Voroshiloff  cuttingly, 
and  also  touched  upon  the  future  of  Russia. 
Bambaeff,  too,  talked  about  the  future  of  Rus- 
sia, and  even  painted  it  in  rainbow-tinted  colours, 
but  was  raised  to  special  rapture  by  the  thought 
of  Russian  music,  in  which  he  beheld  something 
"  Ukhl  great,"  and  in  confirmation  he  struck  up 
a  romance  by  Varlamoff ,  but  was  speedily  inter- 
rupted by  a  unanimous  shout  to  the  effect: ki  He  's 
singing  the  Jlivervre  from  *  Trovatore/  and  sing- 
ing it  very  badly  at  that.*'  One  young  officer,  un- 
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der  cover  of  the  uproar,  reviled  Russian  litera- 
ture, another  quoted  verses  from  the  "  Spark  "; 
but  Tit  Bindasoff  behaved  still  more  simply:  he 
announced  that  all  those  rascals  ought  to  have 
their  teeth  knocked  out— and  enough  said!  with- 
out, however,  specifying  who  those  rascals  were. 
The  cigar-smoke  became  stifling;  every  one  was 
heated  and  languid,  all  had  grown  hoarse,  every 
one's  eyes  had  grown  dim,  the  perspiration  was 
coursing  in  streams  from  every  face.  Bottles  of 
cold  beer  made  their  appearance,  and  were  in- 
stantly emptied.  "  What  the  deuce  was  it  I 
was  saying?"  insisted  one;  "and  whom  and 
about  what  have  I  just  been  talking?  "  inquired 
another.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult 
and  smoke-laden  atmosphere  Guharyoff  strode 
about  untiringly,  waddling  and  ruffling  his 
beard  as  before,  now  listening,  with  ear  inclined, 
to  some  one's  argument,  again  putting  in  a  word 
of  his  own,  and  every  one  involuntarily  felt  that 
he,  Gubary6ff,  was  the  matrix  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, that  he  was  the  master  and  chief  personage 
there.  .  •  . 

About  ten  o'clock  Litvinoff 's  head  began  to 
ache  violently,  and  he,  quietly  withdrew,  availing 
himself  of  a  recrudescence  of  the  general  clam- 
our: Madame  Sukhdntchikoff  had  recalled  an- 
other piece  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Barnauloff:  he  had  practically  ordered  some 
one's  ear  to  be  bitten  off. 

The  fresh  night  air  clung  caressingly  to  Lit- 
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rinotTs  inflamed  face,  and  flowed  in  a  fragrant 
flood  between  his  parched  lips.  "  What  is  it?"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  strolled  along  the  dark  are* 
nue: "  what  sort  of  a  thing  was  it  that  I  was  pres- 
ent at?  Why  did  they  meet  together?  Why  did 
they  shout  and  quarrel,  why  did  they  get  so  ex- 
cited? What's  the  use  of  it  all?"  Litvinoff 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  betook  himself  to 
Weber's,  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  ordered  an 
ice.  The  newspaper  discussed  the  Roman  ques- 
tion, and  the  ice  turned  out  to  be  bad.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  going  home,  when  suddenly  there 
stepped  up  to  him  a  stranger  in  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  who,  remarking  in  Russian,  "  I  hope  I  do 
not  disturb  you?  "  seated  himself  at  his  little  table. 
Then  only  did  Litvinoff,  on  gazing  more  atten- 
tively at  the  stranger,  recognise  in  him  the  thick- 
set man  who  had  hidden  himself  in  the  corner  at 
GubaryofTs  and  had  scrutinised  him  with  so  much 
attention  when  the  conversation  turned  on  politi- 
cal convictions.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
evening  that  gentleman  had  not  opened  his 
mouth,  and  now,  having  seated  himself  beside 
Litvinoff  and  removed  his  hat,  he  gazed  at  him 
with  a  friendly  and  somewhat  embarrassed  look. 
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"Mr.  Gubabyoff,  at  whose  house  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-day,"  he  began,— "  did 
not  introduce  me  to  you ;  so,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  will  introduce  myself:  Potiigin,  retired  court 
councillor,  served  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in 
St.  Petersburg.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  it 
strange.  •  I  am  not  generally  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing acquaintance  so  quickly, . .  but  with  you  . . ." 

Here  Potiigin  began  to  stammer,  and  asked  a 
waiter  to  bring  him  a  glass  of  cherry  cordial. 
"  To  give  me  courage,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

Litvinoff  gazed  with  redoubled  attention  at 
this  last  one  of  all  the  new  persons  with  whom  it 
had  been  hisJot  to  come  in  contact  that  day,  and 
immediately  said  to  himself:  "  This  man  is  not 
like  those  others." 

And,  in  fact,  he  was  not.  Before  him,  running 
his  slender  fingers  along  the  edge  of  the  table, 
sat  a  broad-shouldered  man,  with  an  ample  body 
mounted  on  short  legs,  a  drooping,  curly  head, 
very  clever  and  very  melancholy  little  eyes  be- 
neath thick  eyebrows,  a  large,  regular  mouth, 
poor  teeth,  and  that  purely  Russian  nose  to  which 
the  name  of  "potato"  has  been  appropriated; 
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a  man  with  an  awkward  and  even  a  rather  wild* 
but  assuredly  not  a  commonplace,  aspect  Ho 
was  negligently  dressed:  an  old-fashioned  coat 
sat  on  him  like  a  bagt  and  his  necktie  had  got 
twisted  to  one  side.  His  sudden  confidence  not 
only  did  not  impress  Litvinoff  as  an  intrusion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  secretly  flattered  him:  it  was 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  this  man  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  forcing  himself  upon  strangers. 
He  produced  a  strange  impression  upon  Litvi- 
noff :  he  evoked  in  him  both  respect  and  sympa- 
thy, and  a  certain  involuntary  pity. 

44  So  I  do  not  disturb  you?  "  he  repeated  in  a 
soft,  rather  hoarse  and  feeble  voice,  which  suited 
his  whole  figure  to  perfection. 

44  Certainly  not,'*  replied  Litvinoff; — "  on  the 
contrary.  I  am  very  glad." 

"Really?  Wel£  then,  I  am  glad  too.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  you;  I  know  what  you 
are  occupying  yourself  with  and  wh%t  your  inten- 
tions are.  T  is  a  good  occupation.  That  is  the 
reason  you  were  taciturn  to-day,  by  the  way." 

"  Yes,  and  it  strikes  me  that  you  had  very  little 
to  say  also,"  remarked  Litvinoff. 

Potiigin  sighed. 

"  The  others  argued  a  very  great  deal,  sir.  I 
listened.  Well,"  he  added,  after  a  brief  pause, 
and  setting  his  brows  in  rather  comical  fashion, 
— "*  were  you  pleased  with  our  babel  of  an  up* 
roar?" 
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"  It  was  a  regular  babel.  That  was  extremely 
well  said  on  your  part.  I  kept  wanting  to  ask 
those  gentlemen  why  they  were  making  such  a 
fuss." 

Again  Potugin  sighed. 

"  That  *s  precisely  the  point,  that  they  don't 
know  themselves,  sir.  In  former  times  people 
would  have  expressed  themselves  about  them  in 
this  manner:  '  They  are  the  blind  instruments  of 
the  highest  aims  ';  well,  but  nowadays  we  employ 
harsher  epithets.  And  observe  that  I  myself  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  condemning  them;  I 
will  say  more,  they  are  all  •  .  that  is,  almost  all, 
very  fine  people.  I  know  a  great  deal  that  is 
good  about  Madame  Sukhintchikoff,  for  exam- 
ple: she  gave  her  last  penny  to  two  poor  nieces. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  motive  there  was  a  desire 
to  show  off,  to  brag,  yet  you  must  admit  that  it 
was  a  noteworthy  bit  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  a  womarvwho  is  not  wealthy  herself!  About 
Mr.  Pishtchilkin  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak:  in 
due  time  the  peasants  of  his  district  will  infallibly 
present  him  with  a  silver  cup  in  the  shape  of  a 
watermelon,  and  possibly  a  holy  image  with  the 
picture  of  his  guardian  angel,  And  although  he 
will  tell  them  in  his  speech  of  thanks  that  he  does 
not  deserve  such  an  honour,  he  will  be  telling  an 
untruth:  he  does  deserve  it.  Your  friend,  Mr. 
Bambaeff,  has  a  splendid  heart;  it  is  true  that, 
with  him,  as.  with  the  poet  Yazykdff,  who,  they 
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say,  extolled  debauchery  while  he  at  oraer  m 
book  and  drank  water,  enthusiasm  is  really  oat 
directed  at  anything,  hut  it  is  enthusiasm,  never- 
theless; and  Mr.  Voroshfloff  is  extremely  kmd 
also;  he  is  like  all  the  men  of  his  school  the  men 
of  the  gilded  classes,  who  seem  to  be  wad  expressly 
as  orderlies  to  science,  to  civilisation;  and  he  even 
holds  his  tongue  pompously:  but  be  is  so  young 
still!  Yes,  yes,  they  are  all  exeeflent  people,  but 
the  sum  total  is  nothing;  tibe  proritioni  are  first- 
class,  but  the  dish  isn't  fit  to  put  in  your 
mouth!" 

Litvinoff  listened  to  Potiigin  with  increasing 
amazement:  all  his  ways,  all  the  turns  of  his  de- 
liberate, but  self -confident  speech,  rereakd  both 
understanding  and  the  desire  to  talk. 

Potiigin,  in  fact,  both  liked  and  understood 
how  to  talk;  but,  as  a  man  out  of  whom  life  had 
already  succeeded  in  eliminating  conceit,  he 
awaited  with  philosophical  composure  his  oppor- 
tunity, an  encounter  after  his  own  heart. 

"  Yes.  yes,"  he  began  again,  with  a  humour  not 
sickly,  but  sad,  which  was  peculiarly  characteris- 
tic of  huu:— w  all  that  is  very  strange,  sir.  And 
here  is  another  thing  which  1  will  beg  you  to  note. 
When  ten  Knghshineu,  far  example,  come  to- 
gether, they  ixuuiediateh'  begin  to  discuss  the  sub* 
marine  telegraph,  the  tax  on  pap**,  the  prows*  of 
dressing  rats  skins*— that  ia  to  say. 
positive,  something  d*£nike;  let  teat 
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come  together,— well,  there,  of  course,  Schleswig* 
Holstein  and  the  unity  of  Germany  make  their 
appearance  on  the  scene;  if  ten  Frenchmen  as- 
semble the  conversation  will  infallibly  touch  oa 
'  piquant  adventures/  let  them  evade  it  as  they 
will ;  but  when  ten  Russians  get  together  the  ques- 
tion instantly  arises,— you  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to-day  of  convincing  yourself  on  that  point, 
—the  question  as  to  the  significance,  the  future 
of  Russia,  and  that  in  just  such  general  terms, 
beginning  with  Leda's  eggs,  insusceptible  of 
proof,  without  any  issue.  They  chew  and  .chew 
on  that  question,  as  a  small  child  does  on  a  piece 
of  india  rubber:  there 's  no  juice  or  sense  in  it. 
Well,  and,  by  the  way*  of  course  the  rottea  West 
catches  it  also.  A  pretty  preachment,  as  you  can 
imagine!  it  beats  us  at  every  point,  that  West— 
but  it 's  rotten !  And  even  if  we  did  really  despise 
it,"  continued  Potugin:— "nevertheless,  all  that 
is  mere  phrase-making  and  lies.  We  certainly  dp 
revile  it,  but  its  opinion  is  the  only  one  we  value 
—that  is  to  say,  the  opinion  of  Parisian  cox- 
combs. I  have  an  acquaintance,  and  a  very  nice 
sort  of  man  he  is,  apparently,  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  no  longer  young;  and  that  man  was 
in  a  state  of  depression  for  several  days  because 
he  had  ordered  une  portion  debiftek  owe  pomme* 
de  terre,  while  a  real  Frenchman  immediately 
shouted  out:  'GarponI  biftek  pvmme&l'M-j  frieqd 
was  consumed  with  shamel    And  afterwtrd.he 
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akmted    everywhere:      Bifirk 
taught   others      The   very 

toouded  at  the  devout 
young  fellows  from  the  steppes 


mauoos  drawing-rax 

us.   .   .     Good  bwawT 

they  say  to  tbenwdrne 

j,    al  nflrkft?    At 

Ana*  Deafioas! ' " 

~Pkaseteflinr/*iB 

(pared  Ljfcrasdf . "  fee.  w]mJ& 

do  vou  ascribe  the  indi 

ryoflT  on  all  the  people  around  hint*    Not  to  h» 
gifts  ar  to  his  capacities?  " 

"  No*  sir;  no,  ot;  he  has  nothing  of  thataort— J* 
*  To  his  character,  then?  " 
"He  has  not  tha*  either,  hot  he  h«^ 
of  wilt  sir*  We  Slavonians  in  guesal*  as  is  weft 
known,  are  not  rkh  in  that  attribute,  and  we  give 
up  in  presence  of  it.  Mr.  Gubaryoff  desired  to 
be  a  leader,  and  every  one  has  recognised  him  aa 
a  Header.  What  would  you  have  done  about  it? 
The  government  has  released  us  tram  serfdom* 
and  we  thank  it;  but  the  habits  of  serfdom  have 
taken  too  profound  a  root  in  as:  we  shall  nut  soon 
rid  ourselves  oi  them*  In  everything  and  every- 
where we  want  a  master;,  this  master,  in  the 
jority  of  eases,  is  a  vivacious  individual: 
times  some  so-called  tendency  acquires  a  power 
over  us  .  .  .  now.  ftir  example.,  we  have  ail  bound 
ourselves  as  slaves  to  the  mAi**!  sciences*  .  . 
Why.  by  virtue  of  what  reason*  we  enroll  our- 
selves  as  slaves*  ia  aa  obscure  matter*  evident 
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such  is  our  nature.  But  the  principal  point  is 
that  we  should  possess  a  master.  Well,  and  there 
we  hare  him;  that  means  he  is  ours,  and  we  don't 
care  a  copper  about  the  rest!  Purely  bondmen! 
Both  the  pride  of  the  bondman  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  bondman.  A  new  master  has  come 
into  existence — away  with  the  old  one !  The  other 
wasnkmed  Ydkoff,this  one  is  called  Sidor;  give 
Yakoff  a  box  on  the  ears,  fall  at  the  feet  of  Sidor  1 
Recollect  how  many  tricks  of  that  sort  hare  taken 
place  among  us!  We  prattle  about  renunciation 
as  our  distinguishing  characteristic;  but  we  do  not 
exercise  renunciation  like  a  free  man  who  smites 
with  his  sword,  but  like  a  lackey,  who  administers 
a  thrashing  with  his  fist,  and,  what  is  more,  admin- 
isters a  thrashing  at  his  master's  behest.  Well, 
sir,  and  we  are  also  a  soft  race;  it  is  not  difficult 
to  keep  a  tight  hand  over  us.  And  that  fs  the  way 
Mr.  Gubary6ff  has  come  to  be  a  master;  he  ham- 
mered and  hammered  away  at  one  point  until  he 
attained  his  object.  People  perceive  that  a  man 
has  a  great  opinion  of  himself,  believes  in  himself, 
issues  orders— the  principal  thing  is  to  issue  or- 
ders; they  conclude  that  he  is  right  and  that  he 
must  be  obeyed.  All  our  sectarians,  our  sects 
of  Onuphry  and  of  Akulfna,1  hald  their  origin  in 

1  Onufry— the  founder  of  the  priestless  sect  of  the  Old  Ritual- 
ists t  born  1899.— Akulfna  Ivanovna  was  the  name  of  three  of  the 
so-called  Birthgivers  of  God  (Madonnas)  in  the  Scourgers'  and 
Skoptsy  sects.  Hence,  one  heresy  received  from  them  the  appella* 
Uon  of  MAkali«OT»btehina/,--TEA2ffLATO«.     . 
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precisely  tia*  ouottr.     He 
ii^tf  id  ifce  »mmaikkr.'~ 

Potugut  s  v&ftcks  had 
evca  had  gra<«D  dun;  cut* 
if*xvh*  bitter  a&i  traxk 

did  ik*  >a^k  or  ga*I»  bun 
upri^itf,  gtauiu*  ia*Wia  at 
"  How  did  you  been 

ryotf  1 "  kmuired  Lrirrawjff- 
"  I  hiive  kn&wn  him  £"«ar  a 
observe  another  queer  dung  ataras  m*c  a 
lor  :n,-itanre»  an.  aiztboc  peaaiUgr— km*  (wax  ncnt* 
lug  .fanin.kgn/i^»  all  hia  fidfe.  ia  TOrae  *a*k  ul  ] 
aja^l  apbcaiiiiiuc .  ~  -  aodL  all  olf  a  •PTuMtfifr  Iut  1 
aacl  buvs  two  .linfeTlItfrTgH. mTwaRhf  auiA  IttaHKsa knc- 
ciretl  iramrsfaDpa — acii  A  *  mtfC&m^L  f^'iipfar 
wciju/1  wipe  another  miLuLof  die  fawoii  fche-ejuririiu 
buz  rJmy  do  act  mm.  r^prtwdi.  hum.  X>9w  rinse  * 
Xlr.  Gubarv'jjf :  he  *  a  i^TOpiijL  hh&  a  iem*- 
crat,  ^">«?  a  jeeiaiitfe^  ami  an.yshm^c  eiB&  toii*  jistu 
but  hia  ^scace  always  ha*  been  rmougpti  jdiI  i*  «&& 
zziazagec  bv  his  brother*  a  nukflagr  or  rile  ^nmnmr 
ty  pc,  jcc  or  ^he  iorfc  Vm  were  ^aJcti  IktajoaiRSi.' 
A^l  rjjat  *aaie  >£aiiam&  Suitiiiiandiikuif .  vi» 
repre&eais  >Irs*  Beecher  :s»we  j»  iuhpfpinjc  X«ir 
ikrle^ifS  race,  jia&jtfc  <awv&  befure  iiiaiianntif. 
But,  yvu  *jl;c<v.  :&e  :nLy  rlun^  ahi;uc  bun  is  ^hat 
he  rtaJb  clever  buck*  aaii  *  lucewr  uryinu:  zu  j&c 
ok?  w  q  into  the  iepch&  A*  *j  hi*  actxt  C7lf  laagraug**.. 
y. n  have  been  able  ixj  jcuigs  tW  TOUEKii  o^iwr* 
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and  thank  God,  too,  that  he  says  but  little,  and 
only  writhes  all  the  time.  Because,  when  he  is 
in  the  mood  and  lets  himself  go  freely,  then  it  is 
more  than  even  I,  a  long-suffering  man,  can  tol- 
erate. He  begins  to  banter  and  to  narrate  filthy 
anecdotes,— yes,  yes,  our  great  Mr,  Gubaryofl* 
narrates  filthy  anecdotes  and  laughs  so  abomina- 
bly the  while  .  .  .  ." 

"  Axe  you  really  so  long-suffering? "  said  Litr 
vinoff.— "  I  should  have  supposed  the  contrary. 
.  .  .  But  permit  me  to  inquire,  what  is  your  name 
and  your  patronymic? " 

Potugin  sipped  a  little  of  the  cherry  cordiaL 

"My  name  is  Soz6nt  •  ,  SozonJ;  Ivinitch. 
They  gave  me  that  very  beautiful  name  in  honour 
of  a  relative,  an  Archimandrite,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  alpne.  I  am  of  the  ecclesiastical 
race,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  myself  thus. 
And  you  make  a  mistake  in  doubting  that  I  am 
patient:  I  am  patient.  I  served  for  two  and 
twenty  years  under  my  uncle,  actual  state  coun- 
cillor Irin&rkh  Potugin.  You  did  not  know 
him?" 

"No." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  that.  No,  I  am  pa- 
tient. But  *  let  us  return  to  the  first  point/  as 
my  colleague,  the  burnt-alive  Archpriest  AvAk- 
kum 1  was  accustomed  to  say.    I  am  amazed,  my 

1  AWOtkum  Pctrtf vitch,  an  ardent  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Ritualists,  who  refused  to  accept  the  corrections  (typo- 
graphical and  other)  made  n  the  Scriptures  and  Church  Service 
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dear  sir,  at  my  fellow-countrymen.  They  are  all 
low-spirited,  they  all  go  about  in  a  dejected  way, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  all  filled  with  hope, 
and  at  the  slightest  excuse  they  fairly  go  mad. 
Now  take  the  Slavophils,  among  whom  Mr. 
Gubary6ff  reckons  himself:  they  are  very  flue 
people,  but  there 's  the  same  mixture  of  despair 
and  irritation,  and  they  also  live  in  the  future. 
It 's  all  coming,  it 's  coming,  they  say.  There 's 
nothing  in  hand  at  the  present  moment,  and  Rus- 
sia, in  the  course  of  ten  whole  centuries,  has  never 
worked  out  a  single  thing  of  her  own,  neither  in 
government,  nor  in  courts  of  justice,  nor  in  sci- 
ence, nor  in  art,  nor  even  in  the  handicrafts.  .  . 
But  wait;  have  patience:  everything  will  come. 
And  why  will  it  come,  allow  me  to  inquire? 
Because,  forsooth,  we  are  cultured  people,— 
—stuff  and  nonsense;  but  the  people  .  .  oh,  it  *s 
a  grand  people!  Do  you  see  that  peasant  coat? 
that  's  what  all  will  proceed  from.  All  the 
other  idols  have  been  smashed;  but  let  us  have 
faith  in  the  peasant  coat.  Well,  and  what 
if  the  peasant  coat  betrays  you?  No,  it  will  not 
betray;  read  Madame  Kokhanovsky,1  and  roll 
your  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling!    Really,  if  I  were  an 

books  In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great's  father.  Avdkkum  was 
forced  to  become  a  monk,  banished  to  Siberia,  brought  back  to 
Moscow,  imprisoned,  and  eventually  banished  again  to  Pust6zersk, 
Arkhangel  Government.  For  his  persistent  heretical  propaganda 
he  and  his  companions  were  burned  alive  In  1681.— Tea* s^toi. 

'Nadeshda  Stepanovna  Sokhanskf  (1825-1884),  who  wrote  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Kokhanovsky." -- Tea  Nfi^-Toa. 
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artist  this  is  the  sort  of  a  picture  I  would  paint: 
a  cultivated  man  is  standing  in  front  of  a  peasant 
and  bowing  low  to  him :  *  Heal  me,  my  dear  peas- 
ant, says  he,  '  I  am  perishing  with  disease ' ;  but 
the  peasant,  in  his  turn,  bows  low  before  the  edu- 
cated man.  '  Please  teach  me,  dear  master,'  says 
he,  *  I  am  perishing  with  ignorance.'  Well,  and 
of  course  both  of  them  stick  right  where  they  are. 
But  all  that  is  needed  is  really  to  become  humble, 
—not  in  words  alone,— and  adopt  from  our  elder 
brothers  that  which  they  have  invented— better 
than  we  and  earlier  than  we!  Waiter,  another 
glass  of  cherry  cordial  1  You  must  not  think  that 
I  am  a  drunkard,  but  alcohol  loosens  my  tongue." 
"  After  what  you  have  just  said,"  observed  Lit- 
vfnoff,  with  a  smile,—"  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
me  to  ask  to  what  party  you  belong  and  what 
opinion  you  hold  concerning  Europe.  But  per- 
mit me  to  make  one  remark.  Here  you  say  that 
we  ought  to  borrow,  to  adopt  from  our  elder 
brothers;  but  how  can  we  adopt  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil,  with  local  and  national  peculiarities?  I  re- 
member that  my  father  ordered  from  Butenop's 
foundry  a  splendidly  recommended  winnowing- 
machine;  the  winnowing-machine  really  was  very 
good.  But  what  happened  ?  For  five  whole  years 
it  stood  in  the  shed  utterly  useless,  until  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  wooden  American  machine,— which 
was  much  better  suited  to  our  manner  of  life  and 
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conceptions  became  grafted  on  and  appropriated; 
the  foreign  forms  gradually  evaporated;  the  lan- 
guage found  in  its  own  bosom  the  wherewithal  to 
replace  them— and  now,  your  humble  servant.  It 
very  mediocre  master  of  style,  will  undertake  to 
translate  any  page  you  please  from  Hegel,— yes, 
sir;  yes,  sir;  from  Hegel,— without  making  use 
of  a  single  non-Slavonic  word.  That  which  hat 
taken  place  with*  the  language  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  take  place  in  other  spheres.  The  whole 
question  lies  here— is  nature  strong?  But  our  nat 
ture  is  all  right ;  it  will  stand  the  strain :  that 's  not 
where  the  great  difficulty  lies.  Only  nervous  in* 
valids  and  weak  nations  can  fear  for  their  healthy 
for  their  independence;  and  just  so,  only  idle 
people  are  capable  of  going  into  raptures  until 
they  foam  at  the  mouth,  because,  forsooth,  ,ve  are 
Russians/ say  they.  I  am  very  solicitous  about 
my  health,  but  I  don't  go  into  raptures  over  it: 
I  'm  ashamed  to,  sir." 

"  All  that  is  true,  Sozont  Ivanitch,"  began  Lit-? 
vinoff  in  his  turn:—"  but  why  must  we,  inevita- 
bly, be  subjected  to  such  tests?  You  say  yourself 
that  the  first  result  was  something  monstrous  1 
Wall  ^  and  what  if  that  monstrous  thing  had  re* 
inained  monstrous?  And  it  has  remained  so;  you 
know  it  has." 

"  But  not  in  the  language— and  that  means  a 
great  deal!  But  I  did  not  make  our  nation;  I 
am  not  to  blame  if  it  is  fated  to  pass  through  such 
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*  school  "The  Germans  were 
lariy,'  cry  the  Slavophils: A  give  i 
opment  also! v  But  where  is  ooe  to  get  it 
the  very  first  historical  actioo  of  our  tribe- 
mooing  to  themselves  princes  from  orcr-a 
an  irregularity  to  start  with,  an  anomaly 
is  repeated  in  every  one  of  us,  down  to  the 
day :  every  one  of  us,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  has 
inf alhhiy  s*id  to  <a^y*h>ng  foreign*  non-JKnanan: 
4  Come,  exercise  authority  and  reign  over  mel 7 — 
I  am  ready,  if  you  like,  to  admit  that,  when  we 
introduce  a  foreign  substance  into  our  own  body, 
we  cannot,  by  any  means,  know  with  certainty 
beforehand  what  it  is  we  are  introdbemg:  a  fait  of 
tread  or  a  bit  of  poison;  for,  aaniraDy,  it  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  you  never  pass  from  bad  to 
good  through  better,  but  always  through  wane — 
and  poison  b  use*' ul  in  Kftsdrane*  Only  dolts  or 
sharpers  can  decently  pout  with  triumph  at  the 
poverty  of  the  pea^iu&  situ  the  f&maattftttatfni. 
at  their  increased  ckyjahewwrm  after  the  aftawca- 

tioiX  Of  the  kqUOC  DJOOttpolp.   .  .  .  TbwvgshwiMEK 

to  good!  *% 

Potugin  parsed  his  bami  over  hi&  Jiaee. 

"  You  asked  me  my  opinion  axmaning  Eu- 
rope/* he  began  again:— "  I  am  imaaeii  at  it  and 

devoted  to  its  principles  bo  the  last  degree,  and 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  eooceal  the  fact. 
For  a  long  time  .  .  no*  not  for  %  long  time  .  - 
for  some  time  past  I  have  ceased  ta»  be  afraid  be 
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give  utterance  to  my  convictions  .  .  .  even  you, 
you  see,  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  to  Gubd* 
ry6ff  your  mode  of  thought.  I,  thank  God,  have 
ceased  to  conform  to  the  ideas,  the  views,  the 
habits  of  the  man  with  whom  I  am  conversing. 
In  reality,  I  know  of  nothiklg  worse  than  that 
useless  cowardice,  that  base-spirited  willingness 
to  please  by  virtue  of  which,  as  you  see,  one  of 
our  grave  dignitaries  humours  some  little  student 
who  is  of  no  account  in  his  eyes,  almost  sports 
with  him,  runs  after  him  like  a  hare.  Well,  let 
us  assume  that  the  dignitary  behaves  in  this  man* 
ner  out  of  a  desire  for  popularity;,  but  why 
should  plebeians  like  me  shift  and  shuffle?  Yes, 
sir,  yes,  sir,  I  am  an  Occidentalism  I  am  devoted 
to  Europe— that  is,  to  speak  more  accurately,  I 
am  devoted  to  Culture,  to  that  same  culture  at 
which  people  so  charmingly  jeer  nowadays  in  our 
country,— to  civilisation— yes,. y£s,  that  word  is 
even  better,  and  I  love  it  with  all  my  heart,  andil 
believe  in  it,  and  I  have  not  and  never  shall  have 
any  other  faith.  That  *s  the  word :  ci . . .  vi . . .  li- 
. .  .  sa  •  .  .  tion  "  (Potttgur  pronounced  each  syl- 
lable distinctly  with  emphasis) ;  "it  is  intelligi- 
ble, and  pure,  and  holy,  but  all  the  others, 
whether  it  be  nationality,  or  glory,  smell  <ff 
blood.  •  •  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  them!"   . 

"  Well,  but,  Sozont  Ivdnitch,  you  love  Russiq, 
your  native  land? " 

Potugin  passed  his  hand  over  his  face. 
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"  I  love  it  passionately,  anil  I  hair  i 

Litvinoff  shrugged  im  ahenldcank 

"  That  's  old,  Seaont  Ivaaiteh*  that  s  a 
monplace." 

"  Well,  what  o£  that?  Wha*  s  the  ham?  A 
pretty  thing  to  take  fright  at! — A  comimmpkeel 
I  know  many  fine  commonplaces!  Here  now,  for 
example:  liberty  and  order— that's  a  familiar 
commonplace.  Is  it  better,  in  your  opinion*  to 
have,  as  with  ua»  servility  and  disorder?  Ami 
moreover,  are  all  those  phrases  wherewith  so  many 
young  heada  become  intoxicated:  the  despised 
bourgeoisie,  mmverainete  du  pewple,  the  light  to 
labor,— are  not  they  also  commonplaces?  And 
how  about  love,  inseparable  from  hatred?  .  ." 

"  Byronism,"  interrupted  Litvinoif :— ■'  ro- 
manticism of  the  '90  V 

"  You  are  mistaken,  excuse  me;  Catullus*  the 
Roman  poet  Catullus*  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  blending  of  sentiments,  two  thousand  years 
ago.1  I  learned  that  by  reading  faun,  because 
I  know  something  of  Latin,  in  consequence  of  my 
ecclesiastical  extraction*  if  I  may  venture  so  to 
express  myself.  Yes,  sir,  I  both  love  and  hate  my 
Russia,  my  strange,  dear,  dreadful,  beloved  fa- 
therland. Now  I  have  abandoned  it;  I  had  to 
air  myself  a  bit*  after  sitting  for  twelve  years  at 

lOdi  et  amu.    Quart:  id  faciiun,  fortata*  roquiritP 
Nestio;  scd  fieri  *caUo  et  excrurior. 

CatnUn,  LZZXVL 
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a  government  desk,  in  a  government  building;  I 
have  abandoned  Russia,  and  I  find  it  agreeable 
and  jolly  here*'  but  I  shall  soon  return,  I  feel  it- 
Garden  soil  is  good-*  but  cloudberries  will  not 
grow  6n  it!" 

"You  find  it  pleasant  and  jolly,  and  I  am  at 
ease  here,"  said  Litvnioff.— "  And  I  4ame  hither 
to  study;  but  that  does  not  prevent  my  seeing 
such  littk  pranks  as  that  .  ."  He  pointed  to  two 
passing  courtesans,  around  whom  several  mem* 
bers  of  the  Jockey  Club  were  grimacing  and  lisp- 
ing, and  at  the  gambling-hall,  which  was:  packed 
full,  in  spite  of  the  late  hour.  •    r 

"  But  who  told  you  that  I  was  blind  tothat?  *f 
retorted  Pot6gin»— "  Only,  pardon  me,  but  your 
remark  reminds  me  of  the  triumphant  way  our 
unhappy  journalists  had  of  pointing,  during  the 
Crimean  campaign,  to  the  defects  of  the  English 
military  administration,  revealed  in  the  Times.  I 
am  not  an  optimist  myself,  and  everything  that 
pertains  to  man,  all  our  life,  that  entire  comedy 
with  a  tragic  ending,  does  not  present  itself  to  me 
in  a  rosy  light ;  but  why  tax  the  Occident,  in  par- 
ticular, with  that  which,  possibly,  has  its  root  in 
our  human  essence  itself?  That  gambling-house 
is  repulsive,  it  is  true;  well,  but  is  our  home-bred 
knavery,  perchance,  any  the  more  beautiful?  No, 
my  dear  Grigory  Mikhafiovitch,  let  us  be  more 
humble  and  more  quiet;  a  good  pupil  perceives 
the  errort  of  Ms  teadber,  but  he  respectfully  holds 
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Win  peace  about  them;  for  those  very  errors  are 
of  service  to  him,  and  direct  him  in  the  right  way. 
Hut  if  you  insist  upon  gossiping  about  the  rotten 
West,  here*  conies  Prince  Koko  at  a  jog-trot;  he 
has,  probably,  dropped  at  the  gaming-table  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  toil-won,  extorted  quit- 
rents  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  families,  his  nerves 
are  unstrung,  and,  moreover,  I  saw  him  to-day  at 
Marks'*,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Veuillot's 
pamphlet.  .  He'll  be  a  capital  companion  for 
you!" 

44  But  pardon  me,  pardon  me,"  said  Litvinoff 
hastily,  perceiving  that  Potugin  was  rising  from 
his  seat.—44  My  acquaintance  with  Prince  Koko 
is  very  slight,  and  then,  of  course,  I  prefer  con- 
versation with  you.  .  ." 

44 1  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,"  said  Potugin, 
rising  and  bowing  his  farewell;— "  but  I  have 
been  conversing  with  you  a  pretty  long  time  as  it 
is—  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  I  have  been  doing  all 
the  talking  myself,  while  you,  probably,  have  ob- 
served from  your  own  experience  that  a  man  al- 
ways feels  conscience-stricken  somehow  and  un- 
comfortable when  he  has  been  talking  a  great  deal 
—  all  alone.  Especially  so  when  it  happens  at  a 
first  meeting:  as  much  as  to  say,  4  Look  at  me, 
that 's  the  sort  of  man  I  am ! %  Farewell  until  our 
next  pleasant  meeting.  .  .  And  I,  I  repeat  it, 
am  very  glad  at  having  made  your  acquaintance.** 

"  But  wait  a  bit,  Sosont  Ivanitch;  tefl  me,  at 
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least,  where  you  are  living,  and  whether  you  in- 
tend to  remain  here  long." 

Potugin  seemed  to  wince  a  little. 

"  I  shall  remain  about  a  week  longer  in  Baden, 
but  we  can  meet  each  otfyer  here,  or  at  Weber's, 
or  at  Marks's.    Or  I  will  go  to  you." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  must  know  your  address.  " 

"  Yes.    But  this  is  the  point:  I  am  not  alone." 

"  You  are  married?  "asked  Lityfnoff  abruptly. 

"Good  gracious,  *K>i  .  .  Why  talk  do  ab- 
surdly? .  .  But  I  have  a  young  girl* with  me/' 

"  Ah! "  ejaculated  Litvinoff,  with  a  shrug,  as 
though  apologising,  and  dropped  his  eyes. 

"  She  is  only  six  years  old/'  went  on  Potdgin. 
— "  She  is  an  orphan,  .  .  the  daughter  of  a  lady 
.  .  of  one  of  my  good  friends.  Really,  we  had 
better  nkeet  here.    Good-bye,  sir*"    . 

He  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  curly  head  and 
walked  rapidly  away,  appearing  for  an  instant 
a  couple  of  times  under  the  gas-jets,  which  cast 
a  rather  scanty  light  upon  the  road  which  led  to 
Lichtenthal  Avenue. 
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plained  that  she  was  tall  and  very  well  dressed,: 
but  wore  a  veil  over  her  face. 

"  Probably  a  Russian  Countess/9  he  added. 

"  Why  do  you  assume  that? "  inquired  Litvi- 
noff.  .  , 

"  She  gave  me  two  gulden/9  replied  the  servant,: 
with  a  grin.  !.  ...; 

Liitvhioff  sent  him  away,  and  tot  a*  long  time 
thereafter  stood  before  the  window  immerded.  i& 
thought;  but  at  last  he  waved  his  Hand  in  despair* 
and  again  took  up  the  letter  from  the  country; 
In  it  his  father  poured  forth  his  habitual  com-r 
plaints,  asserted  that  no  one  would  take  the  grain 
even  as  a  gift,  that  the  people  had  grown  utterly 
unruly,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  end  of  jtjhe 
world  was  at  hand.  "  Judt  imagine,"  he  Wrote, 
by  the  way,  "  my  last  coachman,  that  little  I^itfr 
myk,  you  remember?  has  been  bewitched,  «nd  the 
man  would  infallibly  have  perished  and  there 
would  have  been  no  one  to  drive  me,  but,  luckily* 
some  kind  people  gave  me  a  hint  and  advised  m6 
to  send  the  sick  man  off  to  Ryazan,  to  a  priest  who 
is  a  well-known  expert  in  dealing  with  spells;  and 
the  treatment  actually  succeeded  to  perfection,  ill 
confirmation  whereof  I  enclose  the  letter  of  the 
father  himself,  by  way  of  document/9  Litvinoff 
ran  his  eye  over  this  "  document "  with  curiosity. 
It  contained  the  statement  that  "the  house- 
servant,  Nikan6r  Dmftrieff,  was  afflicted  with  a 
malady  which  medical  science  could  not  reach; 
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and  this  malady  was  caused  by  malevolent 
sons;  but  the  cause  of  it  was  Nikanor  himself,  for 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  to  a  certain 
maiden,  hence  she,  through  these  persons,  had  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  anything,  and  if  I  had  not 
been  his  helper,  under  these  circumstances  he  most 
have  perished  utterly,  like  a  cabbage- wonn;  but  I, 
trusting  in  the  All-seeing  Eye,  constituted  my- 
self his  prop  in  life;  and  how  I  accomplished  this 
is  a  secret;  and  I  request  Tour  Wefl-Boro  that 
henceforth  that  maiden  may  not  occupy  herself 
with  those  evil  attributes,  and  it  would  even  do  no 
harm  to  threaten  her,  otherwise  she  may  exercise 
a  maleficent  influence  over  him  again.*9   Litvmoff 
fdl  into  thought  over  this  document;  it  exhaled 
upon  him  a  breath  of  the  wilds  of  the  steppe,  the 
impassive  gloom  of  stagnating  life,  and  it  seemed 
marvellous  to  him  that  he  should  have  read  that 
letter  precisely  in  Baden.    In  the  meantime,  mid- 
night had  long  since  struck;  Litvinoff  went  to 
bed  and  blew  out  his  candle.    But  he  could  not 
get  to  deep;  the  faces  he  had  seen,  the  speeches 
he    bad    heard,    kept    whirling    and    circling, 
strangely  interweaving  and  mixing  themselves  in 
his  burning  head,  which  was  aching  with  the 
tobacco  maoke.     Now  he  seemed  to  hear  Gu~ 
hairdJTs  bellow,  and  his  downcast  eyes,  with 
their  stupid,   ohaHnatr   gasr,    presented   them- 
selves; then,  all  of  a  wnklrn,  those  same  eyes 
began  to  Uaae  and  leap,   and   he  recognised 
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Madame  Sukhantchikoff,  heard  her  sharp  voice, 
and,  involuntarily,  in  a  whisper,  repeated  after 
her:  "She  did  slap  his  face,  she  did!"  then 
the  shambling  figure  of  Potugin  moved  for- 
ward before  him,  and  for  the  tenth,  the  twentieth 
time,  he  recalled  his  every  word;  then,  like  a  pup- 
pet from  a  snuff-box,  Voroshfloff  sprang  for- 
ward in  his  brand-new  paletot,  which  fitted  him 
like  a  new  uniform,  and  Pishtchdlkin  wisely  and 
gravely  nodded  his  capitally-barbered  and  really 
well-intentioned  head;  and  Bindasoff  bawled  and 
reviled,  and  Bambaeff  went  into  tearful  raptures. 
.  .  .  But  the  chief  thing  was:  that  perfume,  that 
importunate,  insistent,  sweet,  heavy  perfume, 
gave  him  no  rest,  and  was  exhaled  with  ever- 
increasing  power  in  the  darkness,  and  ever  more 
persistently  reminded  him  of  something  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  grasp.  .  .  It  occurred  to 
Litvinoff  that  the  odour  of  flowers  was  injurious 
to  the  health  at  night  in  a  bed-chamber,  and  he 
rose,  felt  his  way  to  the  bouquet,  and  carried  it 
out  into  the  adjoining  room;  but  the  insufferable 
fragrance  penetrated  to  his  pillow,  under  his  cov- 
erlet, even  from  that  point,  and  he  tossed  sadly 
from  side  to  side.  Fever  was  beginning  to  lay 
hold  upon  him;  the  priest,  "  the  expert  in  deal- 
ing with  spells/'  had  already  twice  run  across 
his  path  in  the  shape  of  a  very  nimble  hare  with 
a  beard,  and  Voroshfloff,  squatting  in  a  Gen- 
eral's plume,  as  in  a  bush,  was  beginning  to  trill 
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like  a  nightingale  before  him  .  .  .  when,  all 
of  a  sriicfcten,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  exclaimed:  "  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  she! 
It  cannot  be!" 

But  in  order  to  explain  this  exclamation  of  Lit- 
vfnoff,  we  must  ask  the  indulgent  reader  to  go 
back  several  years  with  us. 


02 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  '50's  there  resided  in 
Moscow,  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  almost 
in  poverty,  the  numerous  family  of  the  Princes 
Osfnin.  They  were  genuine,  not  Tatdr-Geor* 
gian,  but  pure-blooded  princes,  descendants  of 
Rurik;  their  name  is  frequently  met1  with  in  our 
Chronicles  under  the  first  Grand  Princes  of  Mot* 
cow,  the  collectors  of  the  Russian  land;  they  pos- 
sessed extensive  patrimonial  eitates  and  domains, 
had  been  repeatedly  rewarded  for  "toils,  and 
blood,  and  wounds,"  had  sat  in  the  Council  of  the 
boydrs;  one  of  them  even  wrote  his  name  with 
"  vitch  "  ; 1  but  had  fallen  into  disgrace  through 
the  conspiracy  of  enemies  for  "Witchcraft  and 
knowledge  of  roots  " ;  they  were  ruined  "  terribly 
and  completely " ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  bon? 
ours,  and  banished  to  parts  remote;  the  Osfnins 
crumbled  away,  and  never  recovered  themselves, 
never  again  attained  to  power;  the  decree  of  bah? 
ishment  was  removed  from  them,  in  coarse  of 
time,  and  their  "  Moscow  homestead  "  and  their 
"  chattels  "were  even  restored  to  them,  but  noth- 
ing was  of  any  avail.    Their  race  had  become*  im- 
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poverished,  had  "  withered  away  "— it  did  not  i 
either  under  Peter  or  under  Katherine,  and  be- 
coming constantly  more  insignificant  and  re* 
duced,  it  counted  among  its  members  private 
stewards,  managers  of  liquor  counting-houses, 
and  police-captains.  The  family  of  the  Osmins 
to  which  we  have  alluded  consisted  of  husband* 
wife  and  fire  children.  They  lived  near  the  Dogs* 
Square,  in  a  tiny,  one-story  wooden  borae,  with  a 
striped  principal  porch  opening  on  the  street, 
green  lions  on  the  gates,  and  other  devices  apper- 
taining to  the  nobility,  and  barely  made  the  two 
ends  meet,  running  into  debt  at  the  greengrocer'* 
shop,  and  frequently  going  without  fuel  and 
lights  in  winter.  The  Prince  himself  was  an  in- 
dolent, rather  stupid  man,  who  had,  once  upon  a 
time,  been  a  handsome  man  and  a  dandy,  but  had 
utterly  gone  to  pieces;  not  so  much  out  of  respect 
for  his  name,  as  out  of  courtesy  to  his  wife,  who 
had  been  a  Maid  of  Honour  at  Court,  he  had 
been  given  one  of  the  ancient  Moscow  posts  with 
a  small  salary,  a  difficult  title,  and  no  work  what- 
ever; he  never  meddled  with  anything,  and  did 
nothing  but  smoke  from  morning  tiH  night,  never 
abandoning  his  dressing-gown,  and  sighing  heav- 
ily. His  wife  was  a  sickly  and  peevish  woman, 
perpetually  worried  over  domestic  troubles,  with 
getting  her  children  placed  in  government  insti- 
tutions for  education,  and  with  keeping  up  her 
connections  in  St.  Petersburg;  she  never  could 
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get  reconciled  to  her  position  «nd  expatriation 
from  the  Court 

Litvinoff's  father,  during  his  sojourn  in  Mos- 
cow, had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Osinins, 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  render  them  several 
Services,  had  once  lent  them  three  hundred  rubles ; 
and  his  son,  in  his  student  days,  had  frequently 
called  to  inquire  after  their  health,  as  his  lodgings 
chanced  to  be  situated  not  very  far  from  their 
house.  But  it  was  not  the  close  vicinity  which  at- 
tracted him,  neither  did  the  wretched  comforts  of 
their  mode  of  life  allure  him:  he  began  to  visit 
the  Osinins  frequently  from  the  moment  when  he 
fell  in  love  with  their  eldest  daughter,  Irina. 

At  that  time  she  had  just  passed  her  seven- 
teenth birthday;  she  had  just  left  the  Institute, 
from  which  her  mother  had  taken  her,  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  directress.  The  quarrel  had 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  Irina  was  to 
have  delivered  the  verses  of  greeting  to  the  Cura- 
tor at  the  commencement  in  the  French  language, 
and  just  before  the  ceremony  another  girl,  the 
daughter  ;of  a  very  wealthy  government  monopo- 
list, had  been  substituted  for  her.  The  Princess* 
mother  could  not  digest  this  affront;  and  Irina 
herself  could  not  forgive  the  directress  for  her 
injustice;  she  had  been  dreaming  in  advance  how, 
in  the  sight  of  every  one,  attracting  universal  at- 
tention, she  would  declaim  her.  speech,  and  how 
Moscow  would  talk  about  her  afterward. .  .And, 
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in  fact,  Moscow  probably  would  have  talked  about 
Irfna.  She  was  a  tall,  slender  girl,  with  a  some* 
what  sunken  chest  and  narrow,  youthful  shoul- 
ders, with  a  palely-opaque  skin  rare  at  her  age,  as 
pure  and  smooth  as  porcelain,  and  thick,  blond 
hafir,  wherein  dark  locks  were  intermingled  with 
the  blond  ones  in  an  original  manner.  Her  fea- 
tures, elegantly,  almost  exquisitely  regular,  had 
not  yet  lost  that  innocent  expression  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  early  youth;  but  in  the  slow  inclinations 
of  her  beautiful  neck,  in  her  smile,  which,  not  ex- 
actly abstracted,  nor  yet  exactly  languid,  denoted 
the  nervous  young  gentlewoman,  and  in  the  very 
outline  of  those  thin,  barely  smiling  lips,  of  that 
small,  aquiline,  somewhat  compressed  nose,  there 
was  something  wilful  and  passionate,  something 
dangerous  both  for  others  and  for  herself.  Her 
eyes  were  astounding,  truly  astounding,  of  a 
blackish-grey,  with  green  lights,  languishing, 
long  as  those  of  Egyptian  divinities,  with  radiant 
eyelashes,  and  a  bold  sweep  of  eyebrows.  There 
was  a  strange  expression  in  those  eyes:  they 
seemed  to  be  gazing,  gazing  attentively  and 
thoughtfully,  from  out  of  some  unknown  depths 
and  distance.  In  the  Institute  Irfna  had  borne  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  as  to 
mind  and  capacities,  but  with  an  unstable,  am- 
bitious character,  and  a  mischievous  head;  one  of 
the  teachers  had  predicted  to  her  that  her  passions 
would  ruin  her— "Vos  passions  vous  perdront "; 
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on  the  other  hand,  another  teacher  had  persecuted 
her  because  of  her  coldness  and  lack  of  feeling, 
and  called  her  u  une  jetme  fille  sans  coewr!* 
Irfna's  companions  thought  her  proud  and  deceit- 
ful, her  brothers  and  sisters  were  afraid  of  her,  her 
mother  did  not  trust  her,  and  her  father  felt  un- 
easy when  she  fixed  her  mysterious  eyes  upon  him ; 
but  she  inspired  both  father  and  mother  with  a 
sentiment  of  involuntary  respect,  not  by  virtue  of 
her  qualities,  but  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar,  indis- 
tinct expectations  which  she  aroused  in  them,  God 
knows  why. 

"  You  will  see;  Prask6vya  Danflovna,"  said 
the  old  Prince  one  day,  taking  his  pipe-stem  out 
of  his  mouth:— M  Arfnka  will  extricate  us  from 
our  difficulties  yet." 

The  Princess  flew  into  a  rage,  and  told  her  hus- 
band that  he  used  "  expressions  insupportables," 
but  thought  better  of  it  afterward,  and  repeated, 
between  her  teeth:  "Yes  .  .  .  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  she  did  extricate  us." 

Irina  enjoyed  almost  unbounded  freedom  in 
the  parental  abode;  they  did  not  pet  her,  they  even 
held  rather  aloof  from  her,  but  they  did  riot  op- 
pose her:  that  was  all  she  wanted.  ...  It  some- 
times happened  when  there  was  some  quite  too 
humiliating  scene— when  a  shopkeeper  would 
come  and  yell,  so  that  the  whole  house  could  hear 
him,  that  he  was  tired  of  haunting  them  for  his 
money,  or  when  their  servants,  whom  they  owned, 
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took  to  abusing  their  masters  to  their  face,  say- 
ing, "  A  pretty  sort  of  princes  you  are,  with  not 
a  copper  in  your  purse  to  keep  from  starving  "— 
that  Irina  would  never  move  a  muscle,  but  would 
sit  motionless,  with  a  malign  smile  on  her  gloomy 
face;  and  that  smile  alone  was  more  bitter  to  her 
parents  than  all  reproaches,  and  they  felt  them- 
selves guilty,  innocently  guilty,  in  the  presence  of 
that  being,  who  seemed,  from  her  very  birth,  to 
have  been  endowed  with  the  right  to  wealth,  to 
luxury,  to  adoration. 

Litvinoff  fell  in  love  with  Irina  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her  (he  was  only  three  years  older  than  she) , 
but  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  win  reciprocity 
or  even  attention.  Upon  her  treatment  of  him 
there  lay  the  imprint  even  of  a  certain  hostility; 
it  was  exactly  as  though  he  had  offended  her  and 
she  were  profoundly  concealing  the  offence,  but 
were  unable  to  forgive  him.  He  was  too  young 
and  modest  at  that  time  to  understand  what  might 
be  concealed  beneath  this  hostile,  almost  scornful 
harshness.  There  were  times  when,  oblivious  of 
lectures  and  note-books,  he  would  sit  in  the  Osi- 
nins'  cheerless  drawing-room,— sit  and  stare  cov- 
ertly at  Irina :  his  heart  pined  slowly  and  bitterly 
away  within  him  and  oppressed  his  breast;  but 
she,  as  though  she  were  angry  or  bored,  would 
rise,  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  gaze  coldly  at 
him,  as  at  a  table  or  a  chair,  shrug  her  shoulders, 
and  fold  her  arms;  or,  during  the  whole  course  of 
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the  evening,  she  would  deliberately  refrain  from 
glancing  at  Litvinoff  a  single  time,  even  when 
talking  with  him,  as  though  refusing  him  even 
that  alms;  or,  in  conclusion,  she  would  take  up  a 
book  and  rivet  her  eyes  upon  it,  without  reading, 
frown  and  bite  her  lips,  or  would  suddenly  inquire 
of  her  father  or  brother:  what  was  the  German 
word  for  patience? 

He  tried  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
enchanted  circle,  in  which  he  incessantly  suf- 
fered torment  and  struggled,  like  a  bird  which 
has  fallen  into  a  trap;  he  absented  himself  from 
Moscow  for  a  week.  After  nearly  losing  his  mind 
with  grief  and  irksomeness,  he  returned  to  the 
Osfnins,  all  haggard  and  ill.  .  .  And,  strange  to 
say,  Irfna  also  had  grown  emaciated  during  those 
days,  her  face  had  turned  yellow,  her  cheeks  were 
sunken;  .  .  .  but  she  greeted  him  with  greater 
coldness  than  ever,  with  almost  malevolent  scorn, 
as  though  he  had  still  further  aggravated  that 
mysterious  grievance  which  he  had  dealt  her.  .  . 

She  tortured  him  in  this  manner  for  two 
months;  then  one  day  everything  underwent  a 
change.  It  was  as  though  she  had  broken  out  in 
conflagration,  as  though  love  had  swooped  down 
upon  her  like  a  thundercloud.  One  day— he  long 
remembered  that  day —he  was  again  sitting  in  the 
Osfnins'  drawing-room,  at  the  window,  and  irrele- 
vantly staring  into  the  street,  and  he  was  feeling 
vexed  and  bored  and  despised  himself,  and  yet  he 
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could  not  stir  from  the  spot ..  It  seemed  to  him  as 
though,  if  a  river  were  flowing  just  there,  beneath 
the  window,  he  would  hurl  her  into  it  with  tenor, 
but  without  compunction.  Irina  had  placed  her* 
self  not  far  from  him,  maintained  a  rather  Angu- 
lar silence,  and  remained  motionless.  For  several 
days  past  she  had  not  spoken  to  him  at  all,  and 
indeed  she  had  not  spoken  to  any  one;  she  sat  on 
and  on,  propped  up  on  her  arms,  as  though  she 
found  herself  perplexed,  and  only  from  time  to 
time  did  she  cast  a  slow  glance  around  her. 

This  cold  torment  became,  at  last,  more  than 
Litvfnoff  could  endure;  he  rose,  and,  without  tak* 
ing  leave,  began  to  look  for  his  hat.  "  Wait,"  a 
soft  whisper  suddenly  made  itself  heard.  Lit- 
vfnoff s  heart  quivered;  he  did  not  at  once  recog- 
nise Irfna's  voice:  something  unprecedented  re- 
sounded in  that  single  word.  He  raised  his  head 
and  stood  petrified:  Irina  was  gazing  at  him 
affectionately— yes,  affectionately.  Compre- 
hending nothing,  not  fully  conscious  of  what 
he  was  doing,  he  approached  her  and  stretched 
out  his  hands.  •  .  She  immediately  gave  him 
both  of  hers,  then  smiled,  flushed  all  over, 
turned  away,  and  without  ceasing  to  smile,  she 
left  the  room.  ...  A  few  minutes  later  she 
returned  in  company  with  her  younger  sister, 
again  looked  at  him  with  the  same  gentle  glance, 
and  made  him  sit  down  beside  hej\  .  ,  At  first 
she  could  say  nothing:  she  merely  sighed  and 
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blushed ;  then  she  began,  as  though  overcome  with 
timidity,  to  question  him  concerning  his  occupa- 
tions, something  which  she  had  never  done  before. 
On  the  evening  of  that  same  day  she  several  times 
endeavoured  to  excuse  herself  to  him  for  not  hav- 
ing known  bxrtr  to  appreciate  him  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, assured  him  that  she  had  now  become  an 
entirely  different  person,  amazed  him  by  ah  un- 
expected republican  sally  (at  that  time  he  wor* 
shipped  Robespierre,  and  dared  not  condemn 
Marat  aloud),  but  a  week  later  he  had  already 
discovered  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
Yes;  he  long  remembered  that  first  day; .  .  ♦  but 
he  did  not  forget  the  following  ones,  either,— 
those  days  when,  still  striving  to  doubt,  and 
afraid  to  believe,  he  clearly  perceived,  with 
tremors  of  rapture,  almost  of  terror,  how  this 
unexpected  happiness  was  engendered,  grew  and, 
irresistibly  sweeping  everything  before  it,  at  last 
fairly  submerged  him. 

The  luminous  moments  of  first  love  ensued— 
moments  which  are  not  fated  to  be,  and  should 
not  be,  repeated  in  one  and  the  same  life.  Irina 
suddenly  became  as  tame  as  a  lamb,  as  soft  as  silk, 
and  infinitely  kind ;  she  undertook  to  give  lessons 
to  her  younger  sisters,— not  on  the  piano,— she 
was  not  a  musician,— but  in  the  French  and 
English  languages ;  she  read  with  them  from  their 
text-books,  she  took  part  in  the  housekeeping; 
everything' imufced  her,  everything  interested  her; 


pleas*  ike  entered  into 
a*  to  what  *fce  finU  da  when  dte  mmed  Litvi- 
rvWT  /thi7hfldii0ktfaed«irta^dDdbttiisfctfaEir 
m*rri*ge  would  take  place)  r  what  tfaqr  would  d* 
together.  .  .  "  Work?"  suggested  Utwinoff-  . 
"  Yen,  work,"  repeated  Irina:  "read  .  . .  hot, 
principally,  trarcL"  She  waa  partimlariy  desir- 
ous of  quitting  Moscow  aa  speedily  as  poasiftle, 
and  when  Litvfnolf  leptcamted  to  her  that  he  had 
not  yet  completed  his  course  in  the  university, 
on  eaeh  such  occasion,  after  meditating  a  little, 
•he  replied  that  he  might  finish  his  studies  in  Ber- 
lin, or  .  .  .  somewhere  time.  lima  pat  little 
constraint  upon  herself  in  the  expression  of  her 
feeling*,  and*  therefore,  her  affection  for  Litvi- 
noiT  did  not  long  remain  a  secret  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess.  They  were  not  precisely  delighted, 
but,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  impose 
their  veto  immediately.    LitvinofFs  property  was 

considerable "  But  family,  family!. . ." 

remarked  the  Princess.  "  Well,  of  coarse,  fam- 
ily," replied  the  Prince;  "  but,  at  all  events*  he 's 
not  a  plebeian,  and  that's  the  chief  thing;  for 
f  rlna  will  not  listen  to  us.  Was  there  ever  a  case 
when  she  did  not  do  as  she  pleased?  Vou*  con- 
mU$fm  m  violence!  Moreover,  there's  nothing 
definite  as  yet"    Thus  reasoned  the  Prince,  and 
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yet,  on  the  instant,  added  mentally:  "  Madame 
Litvinoff— nothing  more?  I  expected  something 
else." 

Irina  took  complete  possession  of  her  future 
betrothed,  and  he  himself  willingly  gave  him- 
self into  her  hands.  He  seemed  to  have  fallen 
into  a  whirlpool,  to  have  lost  himself.  .  .  And  he 
found  it  painful  and  sweet,  and  he  regretted  noth- 
ing and  kept  back  nothing.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  reflect  upon  the  significance,  the 
duties  of  wedlock,  or  whether  he,  so  irrevocably 
submissive,  would  make  a  good  husband,  and  what 
sort  of  a  wife  Irina  would  turn  out  to  be;  his  blood 
was  on  fir e  and  he  knew  one  thing  only:  to  go 
after  her,  with  her,  onward  and  without  end,  and 
then  let  that  happen  which  might!  But,  despite 
the  absence  of  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  Litvf- 
noff  to  the  superabundance  of  impulsive  tender- 
ness on  the  part  of  Irina,  matters  did  not  progress 
without  several  misunderstandings  and  clashes. 
One  day  he  ran  in  to  see  her  straight  from  the 
university,  in  his  old  coat,  with  his  hands  stained 
with  ink.  She  rushed  to  meet  him  with  her  cus- 
tomary affectionate  greeting,  and  suddenly  came, 
to  a  halt : 

"  You  have  no  gloves,"  she  said  slowly,  with 
pauses,  and  instantly  added:—"  Fie!  what  a  .  .  . 
student  .  .  .  you  are!" 

"  You  are  too  impressionable,  Irina,"  remarked 
Iitvfnoflv 
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"You  are  .  •  a  regular  dtudent,"  she  repeated: 
— "  Fous  n'  ites  pa*  distingiU" 

And  turning  her  back  on  him,  she  left  the  room. 
It  is  true  that,  an  hour  later,  she  entreated  him  to 
forgive  her.  .  .  On  the  whole,  she  willingly  pun- 
ished herself  and  asked  his. pardon;  only,  strange 
to  say,  she  often,  almost  with  tears,  accused  her* 
self  of  bad  motives  which  she  did  not  have,  and 
obstinately  denied  her  real  defects.  On  another 
occasion  he  found  her  in  tears,  with  her  head  rest- 
ing on  her  hands,  and  her  hair  falling  unbound; 
and  when,  thoroughly  disquieted,  he  questioned 
her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  grief,  she  silently  pointed 
her  finger  at  her  breast.  Litvinoff  involuntarily 
shuddered.  "  Consumption  I "  flashed  through  his 
mind,  and  he  seized  her  hand. 

"  Art  thou  ill?  "  he  ejaculated  with  a  quivering 
voice  (they  had  already  begun,  in  important  cases, 
to  call  each  other  "  thou  ").— "  If  so,  I  will  go  at 
once  for  the  doctor  •  .  •" 

But  Irina  did  not  allow  him  to  finish,  and 
stamped  her  little  foot  with  impatience. 

"Iain  perfectly  well  .  .  but  it  is  this  gown 
.  .  .  don't  you  understand?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?  .  .  this  gown  .  •  ."  he 
ejaculated  in  surprise. 

"  What  do  I  mean?  Why,  that  I  have  no 
other,  and  that  it  is  old,  horrid,  and  that  I 
am  compelled  to  put  on  this  gown  every  day  •  . 
even  when  thou  .  .  even  when  you  come..  *  It 
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will  end  in  thy*  ceasing!  to  loVelmfcrif  thqu  seest 
me  so  slotenly*"   .  -•',!    ,,;  #  u^.j     ,        ;       . 

*•  Good  heavens,  Irioa,  what  art  thou  saying? 
Why,  this  gown  is  very-  pretty.  •■  ,♦'  And  it  is  dear 
tome,  moreover,  beeftuse  I. saw  thee  ia,it  for  tlje 
first  tune*"  .  •» ,  /  ■:*.■.■•■ 

Irina  blushed?  '.,.     /   .;.,..    ......  . 

"  Please  do  not  remind  me,  Grig&y ,  Mikha-, 
flovitch,  that  even  then  I  had  no  other  gpwn-" .     i 

"But  I  assure  you,!  Irina  P4vlpraA„ijt  is 
charmingly  becoming  to  you." 

"  No,  it 's  horrid,  horrid,"  she  repeated,  tug- 
ging nervously  at  her  long,  soft  curls.—"  Okh, 
this  poverty,  poverty,  obscurity!  How  can  I  rid 
myself  of  this  poverty?  How  get  out,  get  out  of 
the  obscurity? " 

Litvfnoff  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
slightly  turned  away. 

Suddenly  Irina  sprang  up  from  her  chair  and 
laid  both  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"But,  surely,  thou  lovest  me?  Thou  lovest 
me?  "  she  cried,  approaching  her  face  to  his,  and 
her  eyes,  still  filled  with  tears,  beamed  with  the 
joy  of  happiness.—"  Thou  lovest  me  even  in  this 
horrid  gown?" 

Litvfnoff  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"Akh,  love  me,  love  me,  my  dear  one,  my 
saviour,"  she  whispered,  bending  down  to  him. 

Thus  the  days  rushed  on,  the  weeks  elapsed,  and 
although  no  formal  explanation  had  as  yet  taken 


place,  although  Litvfaoff  rtilL  dettnrad  fcb  de- 
mand, not,  of  course,  by  hia  own  wnh,  hot  ka 
expectation  of  a  (wntnanrf  from  boa  (ahe<had 
happened  (Hie  day  to  remark; *4  We  i 
uknialy  young;  we  must  add  a  tew 
to  our  age  ") ,  yet  everything  was  moving^ 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  immediate  fbtaiewaaf  he- 
owning  more  and  mme  eieariy  <hfrw.il,  ahni  nadr 
denly  an  event  occnrreifc  which  aatti  ml  alltheaa 

«Twli«i»  mid  pl«na.Hfct»  thm  light  Am!  of  th»  liiqh^ 

way. 
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That  winter  the  Court  visited  M  otocow.  One  fes- 
tival followed  another;  then  came  the  turn  of  the 
Customary  great  ball  in  the  Assembly  of  the  No- 
bility, "the  news  of  tins  ball,  it  is  true,  penetrated 
even  to  the  tiny  house  on  the  Dogs'  Square,  in  the 
shape  of  an  announcement  in  the  Police  News. 
The  Prince  was*  the  first  to  take  the  initiative ;  he 
immediately  decided  that  it  was  indispensable 
that  they  should  go  and  take  Irffia,  that  rt  was 
unpardonable  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  sovereigns,  that  the  ancient  nobility  were, 
in  a  manner,  bound  to  do  so.  He  insisted  on  his 
opinion  with  a  peculiat  warmth,  which  was  not 
characteristic  of  him;  the  Princess  agreed  with 
him  to  a  certain  extent,  and  only  sighed  over  the 
expense;  but  Irfna  displayed  decided  opposition. 
"  It  is  unnecessary;  I  will  not'  go,"  she  replied  to 
all  the  arguments  of  her  parents.  Her  obstinacy 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the  bid  Prince  at 
last  decided  to  ask  Litvfnoff  to  try  to  persuade 
her  by  representing  to  her,  among  the  other  "  rea- 
sons," that  it  was  improper  for  a  young  girl  to 
avoid  society,  that  it  was  proper  for  heir  "  to  test 
tbAt/Vthat;  as  it  #as,  no  one  ever  urir  her  any- 
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where,  Litvfnoff  undertook  to  present  these 
11  reason*  "  to  her.  Irina  gazed  at  him  so  in- 
tently and  attentively  that  he  grew  confused,  and 
toying  with  the  ends  of  her  sash,  she  calmly 
said:  ( 

"  You  desire  this?-you?" 

14  Yes  .  •  .  I  ,think  I  do,"  replied  Lityfooff 
filtering,—"  I  agree  with  your;  father.  .  .  And 
wby  should  not  you^  go  .  .  .to  look  at  the;  people 
tnd  to  sfyow  yourself  V\  he  added,  with  a  curt 
laugh.  .  i 

"To  shav  nqriclf,"  she  slowly  repeated.— 
"  Well,  very  good,  I  will  ga  .  •Only,  remember, 
it  is  you  yourself  who  hanre  willed  it  ." 

44  That  is  to  say,  I  •  .  ."  litvfnoff  tried  to 
begin. 

44  It  is  you  yourself  who  have  willed  it,"  she  in- 
terrupted.—44 And  there  is  one  more  condition: 
you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  not  be  present 
At  that  ball" 

4  But  why?" 

litvmoflT  flung  bis  hands  apart* 

*  1  submit;  • .  but,  I  must  confess,  I  abouklbe 
very  happy  to  see  you  in  aU  your  majesty,  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  impression  wfeidh  you  will  infai- 
bfe^*  produce*  .  How jwoudlsbomldbeaf  yo»I~ 
be  a*kkd»  witb  a  sigk 

lriba  Wugbftd 
Ail  A»>  magmfcitt  wtMcasMHtrfa 
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fVock;  and  as  for  the  impression .-..-,.  .well,  in; 
short,  I  will  have  it  so." !       «  '■'  ,    « ...i .-, 

"  Irina,  you  seem  to  be  angryi?"   ; 

Irfna  laughed  again,  f  >.  . 

"  Oh,  no!  I  am  not  angry.  Only 'thou  i  •.  V 
( She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him*  and  it  struck  him 
that  never  before  had  he  beheld  in  them  such  an 
expression.)*  "  Perhaps  ;it  .is  necessary,":  she 
added  in  a  lo#  voifee.  * '  ,<  .» 

"But,  Irina,  thou  latest  me?:",     ■     ,f  ;.,: 

ff  Yes,  I  love  th6e,"  she  replied,  with  almost 
solemn  impressivenefcs,  and  shook  his  hahdia mas- 
culine fashion.         "  ■■  »  :  '  •>. 

During  all  the  succeeding  days  Irina  sedu- 
lously occupied  herself  witji  her  toilet,  with  ,ber 
coiffure;  oh  the  e\te  of  the  ball .  she  felt  indis- 
posed, could  not  sit  still  in  one  place,.  Cell  to  wpepr, 
ing  a  couple  of  times  when  she  was  4don$:  in  Lit- 
Vfnoff's  presence  she  smiled  in  a  monotonous!  sort 
of  way  • » ; ; .  but  treated  him  tenderly,  as  before, 
yet  in  ian  abstracted  manner,  and  kept  incessantly 
contemplating  hertelf  in  the  mirpor.  On  the  day 
of  the  ball  she  wks  extremtely  taciturn  and  /pale, 
but  composed.  At  nirie  to'ekxtk  iin.  the  evening 
Litvfnoff  came  to  take  *4  look  at  her;,  When  she* 
came  out  to  him  in  he*  white  tarlatan  frock,  with 
a  spray  of  small  blue  flowers  in  her  hw>  which 
was  dressed  rather  high,  he  simply  cried  out  in 
admiration:  she  seerded  to  hint  beautiful  #pd  ipa- 
jebtid  beyond  he*  .yaAraL    "  Yefti  she  baa  grown 
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tailed  since  morning,"  he  said  to  himself;  "sad 
what  a  carriage!  What  a  thing  good  blood  is! " 
Irfna  stood  before  him  with. pendent  arms,,  with- 
out smile  or  affectation,  and  gazed  Mrtth  decision, 
almost  with  boldness,  not  at  him,  but  at  some  point 
in  the  distance,  straight  in  front  of  her. 

"  You  are  like  a  fairy  princess/'  Uttered  Litvfr. 
noff  at  last; — "  or,  no:  you  aire  like  the  leader  of , 
an  army  before  a  victory.  •  .  You  have  not  per- 
mitted me  to  go  to  this  ball/'— he  continued,  while 
she  remained  motionless,  as  before,  and  seemed 
not  so  much  to  be  listening  to  him  as  to  some  other 
inward  speech;—"  but  you  will  not  reftise  to  ac- 
cept from  me  these  flowers,  and  Do  carry  them? " 

He  gave  her  a  bouquet  of  heliotropes. 

She  cast  a  quick  glance  at  Litvinoff,  stretched 
out  her  hand,  and  suddenly  grasping  the  tips  of 
the  spray  which  adorned  her  head,  she  said: 

"  Do  you  wish  it?  Only  say  the  word,  and  I 
will  tear  off  all  this  and  remain  at  home." 

Litvinoff 's  heart  fairly  sang  with  joy.  Irina's 
hand  was  already  wrenching  off  the  spray.  .  . 

"  No,  no,  why  should  you? "  he  said  hastily,  in 
a  burst  of  grateful  and  noble  sentiments;—"  I  am 
not  an  egoist;  why  should  I  restrict  your  liberty 
•  .  when  I  know  that  your  heart  •  •  ." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  come  near  me;  you  will 
crush  my  gown,"  she  said  hastily. 

Litvinoff  was  disconcerted. 

"  And  you  will  take  the  bouquet?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Of;  course;  it  is  very  pretty,  and  I  am*  very 
fond  of  that  perfume.  .  Merci.  .  I  will  preserve 
it  as  a  souvenir." 

"Of  your  first  appearance  in  society,"  re- 
marked Litvinoff  :-a-"  of  your  first  triumph.  .  ," 

Irina  contemplated  herself  in  the  mirror  over 
her  shoulder,  bending  her  body  a  little. 

"  And  am  I  really  so  pretty?  Are  not  you  a 
partial  judge? " 

•  Litvinoff  grew  :diff use  in  enthusiastic  praises. 
But  Irina '  was  no  longer  listening ,  to  him*  and 
lifting  the  bouquet  to  her  face,  she  again  began 
to  gaze  off  into:  the  distance  with  jher  strange 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  darken  and  widen,  and .  the 
ends  of  the  ddicate  ribbops,  set  in  motion  by  a 
light  current  of  air*,  elevated  tfteipaelyes  on  her 
shoulders  Jibe  wings.  .  ■  . . . : 

The  Prince  made  his  appearance  with  haif 
curled,  in  a  white  necktie,  a  shabby  black  dress 
duit,  and  with  the  Vladimir  ribbpn  of  the  order  of 
the  nobility  in  his  buttonhole;  after  him  the;  P.rin* 
cess  appeared  in  a  chine  .silk  gown  of  antique  cut, 
and  with  that  grim  anxiety  beneath  wtycb  mo- 
thers strive  to  conceal  their  agitation  pyt  jier 
daughter  ^to  rights  from  behind— that  is  to  say, 
she  shook  out  the  folds  of  her  gown  without 
any  necessity  whatever.  An  .old-fashioned,  four- 
seated  hired  carriage,  drajvn  by  two  shaggy  nags, 
crawled  up  to  the  entrance,  its  wheels. creaking 
over*  the  mounds  of  snow  which  bad  npt  fc*# 
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swept  txriy'i'Btod  an  infirm  footthan  ji*  a*  prupoa 
terous  Kvcly  r&nin  frdkh  the  anteroqm  and  rather 
desperately  announced  that  the  carriage  waft 
ready.  .  .  After  bestowing  their  blessing  far  the 
night  upon  th4  remaining  childj*n,  and  donning 
fur  wrap*,  the  Prince  and  Princess  directed  their 
steps  to  the1  porch;  Mna,  in  a  thin,  short-sleeved 
do*k— how  die  did  hate  that  dohkl—  followed 
them  in  silence.  Litvfnoff  escorted  them,  in  th^ 
hope  of  receiving1  a  parting  glance  from  Irfha, 
but  she  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  wit hout  tunn- 
ing her  head.    ' 

About  midnight  he  Raised  under  the  windows 
of  the  Assembly;  The  innumerable  lights  in  the 
huge  chandeliers  pierced  through  the  crimson  cur- 
tains in  luminous  spots,  and  the  sounds  of  a 
Strauss  waltz  were  being  wafted,  with  a  haughty, 
festive  challenge,  all  over  the  square  encumbered 
with  equipages. 

On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  Litvfnoff  betook 
himself  to  the  Osteins.  He  found  no  one  at  home 
but  the  Prince;  Who  immediately  announced  to 
him  that  Irfha  had  a  headache,  that  she  was  in 
bed,  fcnd  would  not  rise  until  the  evening,  and 
that,  moreover,  such  an  indisposition  was  not  in 
the  least  surprising  after  a  first  ball. 

"  C*tst  ttfo  naturel/vous  savez,  dans  let  jeunes 
fittest  he  added  in  French,  which  somewhat 
amaied  Litvfnoff,  who  noticed,  at  the  same  mo- 
inert,  that  the  Prihce  was  not  wearing  hi*  dress* 
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ing-gown  as  usual,  but  a .  frock-coat,**-"  And, 
moreover/'  went  on  Osfriiil,  "  how  could  she  help 
falling  ill  after  the  events  of  last  night?  " 

"  Th*  events  ? "  blurted  out  Litvfnoff . 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  events,  the  events,  vrais  &v£ne- 
ments.  You  cannot  imagine,  Grig6ry  Mikhaflo- 
vitch,  quel  suceh  elle  a  eul  The  entire  Court 
noticed,  her!  Prince  Alexander  Feddorovitch 
said  that  her  place  was  not  here,  that  she  re* 
minded  him  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  .  . 
well,  you  know  »  .  the  famous  one.  .  .  And  old 
Blazenkampf  declared,  in  the  hearing  of  every 
one,  that  Irfna  was  lareine  du  bal,  and  asked  to  be 
presented  to  her;  and  he  introduced  himself  to  me 
—that  is  to  say,  be  told  me  that  he  remembered 
me  as  a  hussar,  and  inquired  where  I  was  serving 
now!,  i  He /s  very  amusing,  that  Count,  and  such 
an  adorateur  du  beau  sexet  But  what  am  I  say- 
ing? .  .  •  Afad  my  Princess  also  ..  •  .  ;;they 
gave  her  no  peace  either:  NatAlya  Nikitishna  her- 
sdlf  cohversed  with  her  •  .  .  what  more  would 
you  have?  Irfna  danced  avec  torn  les  mej&leur$ 
cavalier 8;  they  kept;  introducing  them  and  intro- 
ducing them  to  me  ....  .  until  I  lost  count  of 
thtm.  Will  you  believe  it,  everybody  thronged 
around  us  in  crowds;  in  the  mazurka  they  did 
nothing  but  choose  hen  One  foreign  diplomat, 
on  learning  that  she  was  a  native  of  Moscow,  said 
to  the  Emperor:  'Sire?  said  he,— ' cUpidSment 
c'est  Motcou  qui  est  le  centre  de  voire  empirel' 
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and 'another  diplomat  added*— r  Cert  wne  urate 
r&voluHon,  Sire J;  revelation  op  revolution  .  >.  -..  . 
something  of  that  sort.  Yes  .  .  .  yes  ...  it 
.  .  .  it  .  .  .  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  something  re- 
markable." 

"Well,  and  Irina  Pivlovna  herself? "  inquired 
Litvinoff,  whose  feet  and  hands  had  turned  cold 
during  the  Prince's  spee&i:— "  did  she  enjoy  her* 
self,  did  she  seem  pleased? " 

"  Of  course  she  enjoyed  herself;  as  if  she  could 
help  being  pleased!  However,  you  know,  one 
canhot  make  her  out  immediately .  Every  one  said 
to  me  last  night:  'How  amazing!  jamais  on  ne 
ditait  que  mademoiselle  votre  fitte  est  d  son  pre* 
m£er  bal.'  Count  Reisenbach,  among  the  rest; 
'.  .  .  surely  you  must  know  him.  .  ." 

**  ]STo,  I  do  not  know  him  at  all,  and  never  have 
known  him." 

"  He 's  my  wife's  first  cousin.  .  ." 

u  I  do  not  know  him." 

"He *s  a  rich  man,  a  Court  Chamberlain;  he 
lives  in  Petersburg ;  he 's  all  the  fashion ;  he  twists 
everybody  in  Livonia  round  his  finger.  Up  to 
now  he  has  always  despised  us;  .  .  .  naturally,  I 
do  no*  'bear  him  any  grudge  for  that  J'td 
Thumeur  facile,  comme  vous  tavez.  Well,  now 
there  was  he.  He  sat  down  beside  Irina,  con- 
versed with  her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  no  more, 
and  then  said  to  my  Princess: r  Ma  cousine/  says 
lie, '  votre  fSHe  est  wne  perle;  e'est  une  perfection; 
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every  one  is  complimenting  me  on  my  niece.  .  .  .* 
And  then  I  saw  that  he  went  up  to  .  .  an  impor- 
tant personage,  and  kept  staring  at  Irina  all  the 
while . . .  well,  and  the  personage  stared  also " 

"  And  so  Irina  Pdvlovna  will  not  be  visible  all 
day?  "  inquired  Litvinotf  again.  ■■/.-•  j  .  i 

"  No;  she  has  a  very  bad  headache.  She  Asked 
to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  that  we  should 
thank  you  for  your  bouquet,  qu'on  a  trouhSchtor*' 
mant.  She  must  rest.  .  .  My  Princess  Iks  gone 
out  to  pay  calls  .  .  arid  I  myself,  you  see  •  .> .:■;" 

The  Prince  coughed  and  began  to  shuffle  his 
feet  about,  as  though  at  a  loss  what  mobe  to  say. 
Litvinoff  took  his  hat,  said  that  he  had  no  hiten- 
tion  of  embarrassing  him,  and  would  call  feter  to 
inquire  after  his  health,  and  took  his  departure. 

A  few  paces  from  the  Osfriins'  house  he  caught 
sight  of  a  dandified  two-seated  carriage,  ^hich 
had  halted  in  front  of  the  police  sentry-box.  A 
liveried  footman,  also  dandified,  was  binding 
carelessly  down  from  the  box  and  inquiring  of  the 
sentry,  who  was  a  Finn,  whereabouts  in  the  Vicin- 
ity dwelt  Prince  Pivel  Vasfltevitch  Osinjn- 
Litvinoff  glanced  into  the  Carriage:  in  it  Sat  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  sanguine  complexion,  with  d 
frowning  and  haughty  face,  a  Gtfctian  nod£,  and 
evil  lips,  enveloped  in  a  sable  cloak,— a  high  Ag- 
nitary,  by  all  the  signs.  in,     ;-•"' "" 

■''.■*•  -i  r*,  in  Hi. 
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LrrviNOFF  did  not  keep  his  promise  to  call  later; 
be  reflected  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  his  visit 
until  the  following  day.  When,  about  twelve, 
o'clock,  he  entered  the  familiar  drawing-room,  he 
found  there  the  two  younger  Princesses,  Victck 
rfnka  and  Cleopdtrinka.  He  greeted  them,  then, 
inquired:  was  Irfna  PAvlovna  feeling  any  better, 
and  could  he  see  her? 

"  Irfnotchka  has  gone  out  wiv  mamma,"  re* 
plied  Victor fnka;  although  she  lisped,  she  was 
more  vivacious  than  her  sister. 

"What  .  .  .  she  has  gone  out? "  repeated  Lit- 
vinoff ,  and  something  shivered  within  him  in  the 
depths  of  his  breast— "Doesn't  ..  .  .  doesn't 
.  .  .  does  n't  she  occupy  herself  with  you  at  this 
hour— does  n't  she  give  you  lessons? " 

"  Irfnotchka  ith  n't  going  to  give  us  lethonth 
any  more,"  replied  Victorinka.— "  She  isn't  go- 
ing to  any  more,"  Cleopatrinka  repeated  after 
her. 

"  And  is  your  papa  at  home?  "  inquired  Litvf- 
noff. 

"  Papa  ith  n't  at  home,  eiver,"  continued  Vic- 
torinka;—" and  Irfnotchka  is  ill:  she  cwied,  cwied 
all  night  long.  .  ." 
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'« She  cried?" 
«    "  Yeth*<  she  icwied.  .!  •  Eg6rovna  told  me,  and 
her  eyes   are   so  wed,   aa  though  they   were 
swol — len.  .  ."    ■ 

Lifvinoff  paeed  up  and  down  the  room  a  couple 
of  times,  shivering  slightly,  as  though  with  cold, 
and  returned  to  his  lodgings.  He  experienced 
k  sensation  akin  to  that  which  takes  possession  of 
a  man  when  he  gazes  down  from  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  tower:  everything  died  away  within  him, 
and  his  head  swam  quietly  and  mawkishly.  Dull 
surprise  and  a  mouse-like  scampering  of  thoughts, 
ill-defined  alarm  and  dumb  anticipation,  and 
strange,  almost  malicious  curiosity,  in  his  com- 
pressed throat  the  bitterness  of  unshed  tears,  on 
his  lips  the  effort  at  an  empty  smirk,  and  an  en- 
treaty addressed  to  no  one  .  .  oh,  how  cruel  and 
hunxUiatingly  repulsive  it  all  was!  "  Irina  does 
not  wish  to  see  me,"  kept  whirling  incessantly 
through  his  brain, u  that  is  dear;  but  why?  What 
can  have  taken  placfe  at  that  ill-starred  ball?  And 
how  is  such  a  change,  all  at  once,  possible?  So 
suddenly.  .  ."  (People  are  constantly  observing 
that  death  comes  unexpectedly,  but  they  cannot 
possibly  accustom  themselves  to  its  suddenness, 
and  think  it  senseless.)  — "  She  sends  me  no  mes- 
sage, she  does  not  wish  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  me.  .  .  ." 

* "  Grig6ry  Mikhaflovitch,"  cried  a  strained  voice 
in  his  Very  ean 
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Litvinoff  started,  and  beheld  bdf me  him  his 
mtoi  with  a  note  in.  Bis.  haAd.  He  reoogbised 
Irfna's  handwriting.  .  .  Even  before  be  had 
broken  the  seal  of  the  note  he  had  a  foreboding 
of  misfortune,  and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast 
and  hunched  up  his  shoulders,  as  though  warding 
off  a  blow. 

At  last  he  summoned  his  courage  and  tore  off 
the  envelope  with  one  movement.  On  a  small 
shett  of  note-paper  stood  the  following  words: 

"Foigive  me!  Grigory  Mikhaflitch.  Everything  is 
at  an  end  between  us.  I  am  going  to  Petersburg.  It 
distresses  me  dreadfully,  but  the  deed  is  done.  Evi- 
dently* it  is  my  fate;  .  .  but  no,  I  will  not  try  to  justify 
myself.  My  forebodings  have  been  realised*  Forgive 
me,  forget  me;  I  am  not  worthy  of  you. 

" Be  magnanimous:  do  not  try  to  see  me. 

"IafeA." 

■  Litvinoff  read  these  five  lines  and  sank  bad: 
slowly  on  the  couch,  as  though  some  one  had  dealt 
him  a  blow  in  the  breast.  He  dropped  the  note, 
picked  it  up,  read  it  again,  whispered,  "  To  Pe- 
tersburg," dropped  it  again,  and  that  was  all. 
Tranquillity  descended  upon  him;  he  even  ad- 
justed the  cushion  under  his  head  with  his  hands, 
which  were  thrown  behind  him.  "  Those  who  are 
wounded  unto  death  do  not  toss  about,'*  he  said 
to  himself;44  as  it  has  come,  so  it  has  gone.  .  .  All 
this  is  natural;  I  have  always  expected  this.  .  •" 
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(He  lied  to  himself:  he  had  never  expected  arty* 
thing  of  the  sort.)  "Wept?  SheSeept? .  i.  What 
did  she  weep  about?  For  she  did  not  love  Hie! 
However,  it  is  all  comprehensible  and  in  conso- 
nance with  her  character.  She,  she  is  not  worthy 
of  me.  .  .  The  idea!"  (He  laughed  bitterly*) 
u  She  herself  did  not  know  what  force  was  con* 
cealed  within  her;  well,  but  after  convincing  her- 
self of  its  effects  at  the  ball,  how  could  she  put 
up  with  an  insignificant  student?  •  .  .It  is  all  hit 
telligible  enough."  .- 

But  here  he  recalled  her  tender  words,  her 
smiles,  and  those  eyes— those  unforgettable  eyei* 
which  he  would  never  see  again,  which  b6th 
beamed  and  melted  at  the  mere  ehcounter  with  his 
eyes;  he  recalled  also  one  swift*  tinjid,  burning 
kiss— and  all  of  a  sudden  he  burst  out  sobbing1, 
and  sobbed  convulsively,  wildly,  venomously, 
turned  over  on  his  face,  and.  chokfcdj  and  sighed 
with  fierce  enjoyment,  as  though  thirsting  to  rend 
himself  and  everything  about  .him,  ihiftisf  his  in- 
flamed face  into  the  cushion  of;  the  divdn  and 
bit  it.  .  . 

Alas!  The  gentleman  whom  Litvfnoff  had 
seen  on  the  previous  day  in  the  carriage  was  pre* 
dsely  that  first  cousin  of  the. Princess  Osinin,  the 
wealthy  man  and  Chamberlain  of  the  Court, 
Count  Reisenbach,  "Oh  perceiving  the  impress 
sion  which  Irfna  had  made  on  persons  of  the  high- 
est po6i*ion,  and  instantaneously  Calculating  what 
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advantages,  "  ndt  etcoae  Accufatesse"  might  be 
derived  from  that  fact,  the  Count,  being  an  ener- 
getic man  and  one  who  understood  how  to  render 
obsequious  service,  immediately  drew  up  his  planu 
He  decided  to  act  promptly,  in  Napoleonic  fash* 
ion.  "  I'  will  take  that  original  young  girl  into 
my  own  house,"  he  reflected;  "in  Petersburg  I 
will  make  her  my  heiress,  devil  take  it,  well,  of 
almost  all  my  estate;  I  happen  to  have  no  chil- 
dren; she  is  my  niece,  and  my  Countess  finds  life 
tiresome  alone.  .  •  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  more 
agreeable  when* there  is  a  pretty  little  face  in  the 
drawing-room.  .  .  Yes,  yes;  that  '&  90:  es  tit  eine 
Idee,  e*  tit  eine  Idee!"  He  must  dazzle,  confuse, 
startle  her  parents.— "  They  have  nothing  to  eat," 
the  Count  pursued  his  meditations,  as  he  sat  in 
his  carriage  and  was  being  driven  to  the  Dogs9 
Square,  "  therefore,  in  all  probability,  they  will 
not  prove  obstinate.  They  "re  hot  so  very  sensi- 
tive. I  might  give  them  a  sum  of  money.  But 
die?   And  she  will  consent  also.    Honey  is  sweet 

•  ♦  •  she  got  a  taste  of  it  last  night  It  is  a  caprice 
of  mine,  let  us  assume;  then  let  them  profit  by  it 

•  .  •  the  fools.  I  shall  say  to  them:  thus  and  so; 
come  to  a  decision.  Otherwise,  I  shall  take  some 
other  girl;  an  orphan— which  is  more  convenient 
Yes  or  no,  I  give  you  twenty-four  hours  to  make 
up  your  minds,  wad  damit  Punctual" 

With  these  same  words  upon  his  lips,  the  Count 
presented  himself  before  the  Prince,  whom  he  had 
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already,  on  the  previous  evening  at  the  ball,  fore- 
warned of  his  visit.  It  seems  not  worth  while  to 
enter  at  length  into  the  results  of  this  visit.  The 
Count  had  made  no  mistake  in  his  calculations: 
the  Prince  and  Princess  really  did  not  prove  re- 
fractory, and  accepted  the  sum  of  money,  and 
Irina  really  did  consent,  without  waiting  for  the 
expiration  of  the  appointed  term.  It  was  hot  easy 
for  her  to  break  her  bond  with  Litvf noff ;  she  loved 
him,  and,  when  she  had  sent  him  the  note,  she 
almost  took  to  her  bed,  wept  incessantly,  grew 
thin  and  sallow.  •  •  But,  nevertheless,  a  month 
later  the  Princess  took  her  away  to  Petersburg, 
and  settled  her  at  the  Count's,  confiding  her  to 
/  the  guardianship  of  the  Countess,  a  very  kind 
/  woman,  but  with  the  mind  of  a  chicken  and  the 
exterior  of  a  chicken. 

But  Litvfnoff  then  abandoned  the  university, 
and  went  off  to  his  father  in  the  country.  Little 
by  little  his  wound  healed.  At  first  he  heard  noth- 
ing about  Irina,  and  he  avoided  talking  about 
Petersburg  and  Petersburg  society.  Then  grad- 
ually reports  began  to  circulate  about  her,  not  evil, 
but  strange  reports;  rumour  began  to  busy  itself 
with  her.  The  name  of  the  young  Princess  Osf- 
nin,  surrounded  with  splendour,  stamped  with  a 
special  seal,  came  to  be  more  and  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  provincial  circles.  It  was  uttered 
with  curiosity,  with  respect,  with  envy,  as  the 
name  of  Countess  Vorotynsky  had  formerly  been 
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uttered.  At  last  the  news  of  her  marriage  was 
spread  abroad.  But  Litvinoff  paid  hardly  any 
attention  to  this  last  bit  of  news:  he  was  already 
betrothed  to  Tatyana. 

And  now  it  has  probably  become  intelligible 
to  the  reader  precisely  what  it  was  that  recurred 
to  Litvinoff,  when  he  exclaimed : "  Is  it  possible !  " 
and  therefore  we  will  now  return  to  Baden  and 
resume  the  thread  of  our  interrupted  story. 


M 


It  was  very  late  when  Litvinoff  got  to  sleep,  and 
he  did  not  sleep  long:  the  sun  had  only  just  risen 
when  he  rose  from  his  bed.  The  summits  of  the 
dark  hills  which  were  visible  from  his  windows 
were  glowing  with  a  moist  crimson  hue  against 
the  clear  sky.  "  How  fresh  it  must  be  yonder,  un- 
der the  trees!  "  he  said  to  himself,  and  he  hastily 
dressed  himself,  cast  an  abstracted  glance  at 
the  bouquet,  which  had  blossomed  out  even  more 
luxuriantly  during  the  night,  took  his  cane,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  well-known  "  Cliff  s,"  behind 
the  "  Old  Castle."  The  morning  enveloped  him 
in  its  strong  and  tranquil  caress.  He  breathed 
vigorously,  he  moved  vigorously;  the  health  of 
youth  played  in  his  every  sinew;  the  earth  itself 
seemed  to  rise  up  to  meet  his  light  tread.  With 
every  step  he  felt  more  amiably  disposed,  more 
cheerful :  he  walked  along  in  the  dewy  shade,  over 
the  coarse  sand  of  the  paths,  past  the  pines,  the 
tips  of  all  whose  twigs  were  rimmed  with  the  vivid 
green  of  the  spring  shoots.  "  How  glorious  this 
is  I "  he  kept  saying  to  himself.  All  at  once  he 
heard  voices  that  were  familiar  to  him:  he  glanced 
ahead  and  descried  Voroshfloff  and  Bambfeff, 
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who  were  walking  toward  him.  He  fairly 
writhed :  he  darted  aside,  like  a  school-boy  evading 
his  teacher, and  hid  behind  a  bush. . .  "Oh, my  Cre- 
ator! "  he  prayed,  "  carry  my  fellow-countrymen 
past!"  It  seemed  to  him  at  that  moment  that 
he  would  have  begrudged  no  amount  of  money, 
if  only  they  might  not  catch  sight  of  him. . .  And, 
in  fact,  they  did  not  catch  sight  of  him:  the  Crea- 
tor bore  his  fellow-countrymen  past.  Voroshfloff, 
with  his  cadet-like  self-complacent  voice,  was  ex- 
plaining to  Bambaeff  about  the  various  "  phases  " 
of  Gothic  architecture,  while  Bamb&eff  merely 
grunted  approvingly ;  it  was  evident  that  Voroshf- 
loff had  already  been  overwhelming  him  for  a 
long  time  with  his  "  phases/9  and  the  good- 
natured  enthusiast  was  beginning  to  be  bored. 
Long  did  Litvfnoff,  biting  his  lip,  and  craning 
his  neck,  listen  to  the  retreating  footsteps;  long 
did  cadences,  now  guttural,  now  nasal,  of  that  in- 
structive harangue  resound;  at  last  all  became 
silent.  Litvfnoff  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  emerged 
from  his  ambush,  and  pursued  his  way. 

For  three  hours  he  roamed  about  the  mountains. 
Now  he  deserted  the  path,  and  leaped  from  rock 
to  rock,  occasionally  slipping  on  the  smooth  moss; 
again  he  seated  himself  on  a  fragment  of  the 
cliff,  beneath  an  oak  or  a  beech,  and  indulged  in 
pleasant  thoughts,  to  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the 
brooks,  overgrown  with  ferns,  the  soothing  rus- 
tle of  the  leaves,  and  the  ringing  song  of  a  solitary 
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blackbird;  a  slight  drowsiness,  also  agreeable, 
stole  upon  him,  seemed  to  embrace  him  from  be- 
hind, and  he  fell  asleep  .  .  .  but  suddenly  he 
smiled  and  cast  a  glance  about  him:  the  green  and 
gold  of  the  forest,  of  the  forest  air,  beat  gently 
on  his  sight— and  again  he  smiled,  and  again  he 
closed  his  eyes.  He  felt  like  breakfasting,  and  be- 
took himself  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Old  Castle," 
where,  for  a  few  kreutzers,  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  a  glass  of  good  milk  and  coffee.  But  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  taking  his  place  at  one  of 
the  small  white-painted  tables,  which  stood  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  castle,  when  he  heard  the 
laboured  snorting  of  horses,  and  three  calashes, 
made  their  appearance,  from  which  poured  forth 
a  rather  numerous  party  of  ladies  and  cavaliers 
.  .  .  .  Litvinoff  immediately  recognised  them  for 
Russians,  although  they  were  all  talking  in 
French  .  .  because  they  were  talking  in  French. 
The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  distinguished 
by  exquisite  smartness;  the  cavaliers  wore 
brand-new  coats,  but  tight-fitting  and  with  a  well- 
defined  waist,  which  is  not  altogether  usual  in  our 
day,  trousers  of  grey  figured  material,  and  very 
shiny  city  hats.  A  low,  black  neckcloth  closely 
encircled  the  neck  of  each  cavalier,  and  something 
military  made  itself  felt  in  their  whole  bearing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  military  men;  Lit- 
vinoff had  happened  upon  a  picnic  of  young  gen* 
erals,  persons  of  the  highest  society,  and  of  con* 
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siderable  importance.  Their  importance  was  an- 
nounced in  every  point:  in  their  discreet  ease  of 
manner,  in  their  gracefully  majestic  smiles,  in  the 
strained  abstraction  of  their  glance,  in  the  effem- 
inate twitching  of  their  shoulders,  in  the  swaying 
motion  of  their  figures,  and  in  the  bend  of  their 
knees;  it  was  betrayed  by  the  very  sound  of  their 
voices,  which  seemed  to  be  amiably  and  fastidi- 
ously returning  thanks  to  a  subservient  throng. 
All  these  warriors  were  splendidly  washed, 
shaved,  perfumed  through  and  through  with  some 
scent  or  other  which  is  a  genuine  appurtenance  of 
the  nobility  and  the  Guards,  a  mixture  of  the  most 
capital  cigar  smoke  and  the  most  astonishing 
patchouli.  And  all  their  hands  were  those  of 
nobles— white,  large, with  nails  as  strong  as  ivory; 
the  moustaches  of  all  fairly  shone,  their  teeth 
gleamed,  and' their  very  delicate  skin  was  red  on 
the  cheeks,  blue  on  the  chin.  Some  of  the  young 
generals  were  playful,  others  were  thoughtful; 
but  the  stamp  of  superior  propriety  lay  upon  them 
all.  Each  one,  apparently,  was  profoundly  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his 
future  part  in  the  empire,  and  bore  himself  se- 
verely and  boldly,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  that  f risk- 
iness, that  "  devil-take-me  "  air,  which  so  natu- 
rally makes  its  appearance  during  travels  abroad. 
Having  noisily  and  pompously  seated  them- 
selves, the  company  summoned  the  bustling  wait- 
ers.   Litvinoff  made  haste  to  finish  his  glass  of 
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milk,  paid  what  he  owed,  and  pulling  his  hat  well 
down  over  his  eyes,  he  was  on  the  point  of  slip- 
ping past  the  picnic  of  generals.  .  . 

"  Grigory  Mikhailitch,"  said  a  woman's  voice. 
— "  Don't  you  know  me? " 

He  involuntarily  halted.  That  voice.  .  That 
voice  had  but  too  often  caused  his  heart  to  beat 
in  days  gone  by.  •  .  He  turned  round  and  beheld 
Irina. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  table,  and  with  her  arms 
crossed  on  the  back  of  a  chair  which  had  been 
pushed  aside,  she  was  gazing  at  him  courteously, 
almost  joyously,  with  her  head  bent  on  one  side, 
and  smiling. 

Litvinoff  instantly  recognised  her,  although  she 
had  changed  since  he  had  seen  her  for  the  last 
time,  ten  years  previously,  although  from  a  young 
girl  she  had  become  a  woman.  Her  slender  figure 
had  developed  and  blossomed  out,  the  lines  of  her 
formerly  compressed  shoulders  now  suggested 
those  of  the  goddesses  who  start  forth  from  the 
ceilings  of  ancient  Italian  palaces.  But  her  eyes 
remained  the  same,  and  it  seemed  to  Litvinoff 
that  they  were  gazing  at  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  then,  in  that  tiny  house  in  Moscow. 

"  Irina  Pdvlovna  .  .  .  ."  he  began  irresolutely. 

"  You  recognise  me?  How  glad  I  ami  .  .  . 
how  I  .  .  ."  (She  paused,  blushed  slightly,  and 
drew  herself  up. )  "  This  is  a  very  pleasant  meet- 
ing," she  went  on  in  French.—"  Allow  me  to  in- 
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troduce  you  to  my  husband.  Vaterien,  Monsieur 
Litvfnoff,  un  ami  d'enfance;  Valeriin  Vladimiro- 
vitch  Ratmiroff,  my  husband." 

One  of  the  young  generals,  almost  the  most  ele- 
gant of  them  all,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  bowed 
to  Litvinoff  with  extreme  courtesy,  while  his  re- 
maining comrades  knit  their  brows  slightly,  or, 
not  so  much  knit  their  brows,  as  became  immersed, 
for  the  moment,  each  one  in  himself,  as  though 
protesting  in  advance  at  any  connection  with  a 
strange  civilian,  while  the  other  ladies  who  were 
taking  part  in  the  picnic  considered  it  necessary 
to  screw  their  eyes  up  a  trifle  and  to  grin,  and 
even  to  express  dissatisfaction  on  their  faces. 

"  You. . . .  Have  you  been  long  in  Baden?  "  in- 
quired General  Ratmiroff,  assuming  an  affected 
air,  in  a  certain  non-Russian  fashion,  and  evi- 
dently not  knowing  what  to  talk  about  with  the 
friend  of  his  wife's  youth. 

"  Not  long,"  replied  Litvinoff. 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  remain  long? "  went 
on  the  polite  general. 

"  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind." 

"  Ah!    That  is  very  pleasant  .  .  .  very." 

The  general  became  dumb.  Litvinoff  also 
maintained  silence. 

Both  held  their  hats  in  their  hands,  and  with 
bodies  inclined  forward  and  teeth  displayed,  they 
stared  at  each  other's  brows. 

"  Deux  gendarmes  un  beau  dimanche"  struck 
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up,  out  of  tune,  as  a  matter  of  course, —we  have 
yet  to  meet  the  Russian  noble  who  does  not  sing 
out  of  time,— a  mole-eyed,  sallow  general  with  an 
expression  of  perpetual  irritation  on  his  face,  as 
though  he  could  not  pardon  himself  for  his  own 
appearance.  He  was  the  only  one  among  all  those 
comrades  who  did  not  resemble  a  rose. 

"  But  why  do  not  you  sit  down,  Grig6ry  Mi- 
khaflitch?  "  remarked  Irfna  at  last. 

Litvinoff  obeyed  and  sat  down. 

"  I  say,  Valerian,  give  me  a  light,"  said  (in 
English)  another  general,  also  young  but  already 
obese,  with  immovable  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be 
riveted  on  the  air,  and  with  thick,  silky  side- 
whiskers,  in  which  he  slowly  plunged  his  snow- 
white  fingers.  RatmfrofF  gave  him  a  silver  box 
filled  with  matches. 

"  A  vec  vous  des  papiros?  "  inquired  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  a  lisp. 

"  De  vrax8  papetitos,  comtesse" 

"  Deux  gendarmes  un  beau  dimanche"  struck 
up  the  mole-eyed  general  again,  almost  gnashing 
his  teeth. 

"  You  certainly  must  call  upon  us,"  Irfna  was 
saying,  meanwhile,  to  Litvinoff.—"  We  are  liv- 
ing in  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe.  I  am  always  at 
home  from  four  until  six.  You  and  I  have  not 
seen  each  other  for  a  long  time." 

Litvinoff  cast  a  glance  at  Irfna;  she  did  not 
lower  her  eyes- 
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"  Yes,  Irfna  Pivlovna,  it  is  a  long  time.  Nat 
since  Moscow  days." 

"  Since  Moscow  days — since  Moscow  days," 
she  repeated  haltingly. — "Do  come;  we  will 
have  a  chat  and  recall  old  times*  But,  do  you 
know,  Grigdry  Mikhailitch,  you  have  not  altered 
much." 

"  Really?  But  you  have  changed,  Irina  Piv- 
lovna." 

"  I  have  grown  old." 

"  No,  that' was  not  what  I  meant  to  say.  .  ." 

" Irene?"  in  an  inquiring  tone  of:  voice,  said  one 
of  the  ladies,  with  a  yellow  bonnet  on  yellow  hair, 
after  a  preliminary  whisper  and  giggle  with  the 
cavalier  who  sat  beside  her.—"  Irina?  " 

u  I  have  grown  old,"  repeated  Irina,  making 
no  reply  to  the  lady;  "  but  I  have  not  changed. 
No,  no,  I  have  not  changed  in  any  way." 

"  Deux  gendarmes  un  beau  dimanche!  "  rang 
out  again.  The  irritable  general  could  recall  only 
the  first  line  of  the  familiar  song. 

"  It  still  pricks,  Your  Illustriousness,"  said  the 
fat  general  with  the  side-whiskers  in  a  loud  voice, 
pronouncing  his  os  broadly,  probably  in  allusion 
to  some  amusing  story  familiar  to  the  whole  beau 
monde,  and  uttering  a  curt,  wooden  laugh,  he 
again  ffcced  his  eyes  on  the  air.  All  the  rest  of 
the  party  broke  out  laughing  also. 

"  What  a  sad  dog  you  are,  Boris! "  remarked 
(in  English)  Ratmiroff  in  a  low  tone.    He  even 
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pronounced  the  name  "Boris"  in  English 
fashion. 

"  Irene?  "  inquired  f or  the  third  time,  the  lady 
in  the  yellow  bonnet.  Irina  turned  quickly  to- 
ward her. 

"  Eh,  bient  quoi?   Que  me  voulez-vous?  " 

"  Je  vous  le  dircd  plus  tar  A?  replied  the  lady 
affectedly.  Although  possessed  of  an  extremely 
unattractive  exterior,  she  was  constantly  indulg- 
ing in  affectations  and  grimaces;  a  certain  wit 
had  once  said  of  her  that  she  "minaudait  dabs  le 
vide  "— made  grimaces  at  empty  space. 

Irfna  frowned  and  impatiently  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  Mais  que  fait  done  Monsieur  Verdier?  Pour* 
quoi  ne  vient-il  pas?  "  exclaimed  one  lady,  with 
those  drawling  accents  which  are  insufferable  to 
French  ears,  and  which  constitute  the  specialty  of 
the  Great  Russian  pronunciation. 

"  Akh,  you,  akh,  you,  Monsieur  Verdier,  Mon- 
sieur Verdier,"  groaned  a  lady,  who  had  certainly 
been  born  in  Arzamds. 

" TranqmUisez-vouSj  mesdames"  interposed 
Ratmfroff:— "Monsieur  Verdier  m'a  promi*  de 
venir  se  mettre  a  vos  pieds" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"— the  ladies  began  to  flutter 
their  fans. 

The  waiter  brought  several  glasses  of  beefr. 

"  Bairisck-lner?  "  inquired  the  general  with  the 
side-whiskers,  intentionally  speaking  in  a  bast 
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voice,  and  pretending  to  be  surprised.—"  Guten 
Morgen" 

"Well?  Is  Count  PAvel  still  there?"  one 
young  general  coldly  and  languidly  asked  an- 
other. 

"  Yes,"— replied  the  other,  with  equal  coldness. 
— "  Mai*  c'est  provisoke.  Serge,  they  say,  is  in 
his  place." 

"  Oho! "  hissed  the  other  through  his  teeth. 

"  Ye-es,"  hissed  the  first 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  began  the  general  who 
had  been  humming  the  song:—"  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  possessed  P61ya  to  defend  himself,  to 
allege  various  excuses.  .  .  Well,  he  molested  the 
merchant,  Ului  a  fait  rewire  gorge  .  .  .  well,  but 
what  of  that?    He  may  have  had  his  reasons." 

"  He  was  afraid  .  •  of  being  shown  up  in  the 
newspapers,"  muttered  some  one. 

The  irritable  general  flared  up. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  very  worst  of  all  I  The  news- 
papers! Shown  up!  If  it  had  depended  on  me, 
all  I  would  permit  your  newspapers  to  print 
would  be  the  fixed  prices  of  meat  and  of  bread, 
and  the  advertisements  of  the  sale  of  fur  cloaks 
and  boots." 

"  And  of  noblemen's  estates  at  auction,"  put 
in  Ratmiroff . 

"  If  you  like,  under  present  conditions.  But 
what  a  conversation  in  Baden,  at  the  Vieux  Cha- 
teau!" 
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"  Mais  pas  du  tout!  pas  du  tout!  "  lisped  the 
lady  in  the  yellow  bonnet.— €t  J' adore  les  questions 
poUtiques" 

"  Madame  a  raison/'  interposed  another  gen- 
eral, with  an  extremely  agreeable  and  rather  ef- 
feminate face.— "Why  should  we  avoid  those 
questions  •  .  .  even  in  Baden? "  At  these  words 
he  glanced  politely  at  Litvinoff,  and  smiled  con- 
descendingly.— "  An  upright  man  ought  no- 
where, under  any  circumstances,  to  renounce  his 
convictions.    Is  not  that  true? " 

"  Of  course/'  replied  the  irritable  general,  also 
casting  his  eyes  on  Litvinoff,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
directly reproving  him:—"  but  I  do  not  perceive 
the  necessity  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  condescending  gen- 
eral, with  his  former  mildness. 

"Here  our  friend,  Valeriin  Vladfmirovitch, 
alluded  to  the  sale  of  noblemen's  estates.  What 
of  that?    Is  it  not  a  fact?  " 

"  But  it  is  impossible  to  sell  them  now;  nobody 
wants  them! "  exclaimed  the  irritable  general. 

"  Possibly  .  .  .  possibly.  Therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  declare  that  fact  .  .  .  that  sad  fact,  at 
every  step.  We  are  ruined— very  good.  We  are 
humiliated,— it  is  impossible  to  dispute  that;  but 
we  large  proprietors,  we  represent  a  principle  .  . 
un  principe  .  •  .  nevertheless.  It  is  our  duty  to 
uphold  that  principle.  Pardon,  madame,  I  think 
you  have  dropped  your  handkerchief.    When  a 
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certain  blindness,  so  to  speak,  takes  possession  of 
even  the  loftiest  minds,  we  ought  to  point  out — 
humbly  point  out"  (the  general  stretched  out 
his  finger),— "point  out  with  the  finger  to  the 
citizen  the  abyss  whither  everything  is  hastening. 
We  ought  to  utter  a  warning:  we  ought  to  say 
with  respectfiil  firmness: '  turn  back,  turn  back.  •' 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  say." 

"  But  it  is  impossible  to  turn  back  completely," 
remarked  Ratmiroff  thoughtfully. 

The  condescending  general  merely  grinned. 

"  Completely;  completely  bads:,  mon  tris  cher. 
The  further  back  the  better." 

Again  the  general  cast  a  polite  glance  at  Litvi- 
noff .    The  latter  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

"  You  would  not  have  us  return  to  the  time  of 
the  Seven  Boyars,.Your  Excellency? " 

"  Even  that  I  I  expressed  my  meaning  without 
any  ambiguity;  we  must  do  over  .  .  .  yes  .  .  • 
do  over  everything  that  has  been  done." 

"  And  the  nineteenth  of  February  also? " 

"Yes, the  nineteenth  of  February1  also,— so  far 
as  that  is  possible.  On  est  patriote  ouonne  Vest 
pas.  '  But  freedom?'  I  shall  be  asked.  Do  you 
think  this  freedom  is  sweet  to  the  people?  Just 
ask  them.  .  .  ." 

"  Try,"  retorted  Litvinoff :— "  try  to  deprive 
them  of  that  freedom.  .  ." 

'The  date  of  the  Emancipation  proclamation,  March  3, 

1861.— TlANUJkTO*. 
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"  Comment  nomrhez-vous  ce  monsieur?"  whim- 
pered the  general  to  Ratmiroff. 

■"  But  what  are  you  talking  about  there? "  sud- 
denly began  the  fat  general,  who,  evidently, 
played  the  part  of  a  spoiled  child  in  this  company. 
"Still  about  the  newspapers?  About,  quill- 
drivers?  Let  me  tell  you  what  an  experience  I 
had  with  a  quill-driver— it  was  splendid  1  I  was 
told:  €un  folliculaire  has  written  a  libel  on  you/ 
Well,  of  course,  I  immediately  called  him  to  ac- 
count. They  brought  the  dear  mail.  '.  ;  -How 
come  you,'  says  I,  '  my  friend,  folliculaire,  to  be 
writing  libels?  Have  you  conquered  your  patri? 
otism? '  *  I  have/  says  he.  '  Well,  and  da  you 
love  money,  folliculaire? '  says  I.  '  I  do/  says  he. 
So  then,  my  dear  sirs,  I  let  him  smell  of  the  knob 
of  my  cane.— 'And  do  you  love  this  also,  my 
angel?'— 'No/  says  he,  'I  don't  love  that/— 
'  Well,'  says  I, '  you  smell  of  that  in  ptfoper  fash- 
ion—my  hands  are  clean/— M  don't  like  it/  says 
he,  '  and  that 's  enough/-^'  But  I,  my  dear  feh 
low/  says  I, '  love  it  very  much,  only  not  for  my- 
self. Do  you  understand  this  allegory,  my 
treasure? '— '  I  understand/  says  he.—'  Then  look 
to  it,  be  a  good  boy  hereafter,  and  now  here/s  a 
ruble  for  you ;  take  yourself  off,  and  bless  me  day 
and  night/    And  the  folliculaire  departed." 

The  general  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  all  the 
others  again  followed  his  example  and  laughed— 
all,  with  the  exception*  of  Irfna,  who  did  not  even 
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smile,  andafcaredin  a 
at  the  story-teller. 
The  eoadttyeading  general  tapped  Bom  cm  the 


"  Y«  invented  the  wick  of  that*  my  beloved 
friend.  .  As  if  you  would  Menace  any  one  with  a 
cane.  .  .  You  haven't  even  any  cane.  Cat 
pour  fakre  rire  eee  dame*.  It  waa  just  for  the 
sake  of  a  joke.  But  that  *s  not  the  point:  I  and 
a  while  ago  that  we  must  return  eompleteijL 
Understand  me,  I  an  not  an  eaemv  to 
progress;  but  all  those  universities  and  - 
there,  and  schools  for  the  common  people, 
students*  priests'  sons*  plebeians*  and  that  small 
fry,  tout  ce  fond  da  mc,  la  petite  propriete.  pin 
que  le  proletariat "—  ( the  general  spoke  in  a  sub- 
dued* almost  prostrated  voice)  — '  voila  ce  qm 
meffrme  .  .  .  that  is  what  must  be  stopped  .  .  . 
and  it  will  stop/9  (Again  he  cast  a  caressing 
glance  at  LitvinofF. )  "  Yes,  sir,  we  must  call  a 
halt.  Do  not  forget  that  with  us  no  one  demands 
anything,  asks  anything.  Does  any  one  ask  for 
self-government,  for  example  I  Do  ytm  ask  for  it? 
Or  dost  thou  I  or  thou  i  or  do  you,  meadames?  Far 
you  not  only  govern  yourselves  but  also  all  the 
rest  of  us."  ( The  general's  extremely  handsome 
countenance  lighted  up  with  an  amused  smiles) 
"  My  dear  friends,  why  dee  like  a  hare?  Democ- 
racy delights  in  you,  it  burns  incense  before  you,  it 
is  ready  to  subserve  your  ends  .  .  for  you  know 
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this  sword  is  two-edged.  The  old  ways  of  times 
gone  by  are  the  best,  after  all  .  .  They  are  much 
safer.  Do  hot  permit  the  common  people  to  rea- 
son, arid  put  your  trust  in  the  aristocracy,  in  which 
alone  there  is  £x>wer»  .  .  Really,  it  will  be  better 
90.  But  as  for  progress  •..  personally,  I  have  no 
objection  to  progress.  Only,  do  not  give  us  any 
lawyers,  and  jurors,  and  some  county  officials  or 
other— but  discipline,  moat  of  all,  do  not  meddle 
with  discipline;  but  you  can  build  bridges,  and 
quays,  and  hospitals,  and  why  should  not  the 
streets  be  illuminated  with  gas? " 

"  Petersburg  has  been  fired  on  all  four  sides, 
And  there fs  progress  for  you!"  hissed  the  irri- 
table general. 

"  Well,  I  perceive  that  you  are  rancorous, "  re- 
marked the  fat  general  languidly,  as  he  swayed 
to  and  fro.— "It  would  be  a  griod  thing  to  ap- 
point you  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod; 
but,  ito  my  opinion,  avec  Orphie  aux  enfers  le 
progris  a  ddt  son  dernier  mot" 

"Fous  dtied  tou jours  des  bStises"  giggled  the 
laidy  from  Arzamis. 

The  general  assumed  an  air  of  dignity. 

"  Je  ne  suis  jamais  plus  e&rieux,  madame,  que 
quand  je  dis  des  b&tises." 

"Monsieur  Verdier  used  that  phrase  several 
times,"  remarked  Irfna,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  De  la  poigne  et  dee  formes! "  exclaimed  the 
fat  general:— *<de  la  poigne  suttout    And  that 
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way  be  translated  into  Russian  thus:  be  eour- 
teous,  but  give  it  to  them  straight  in  the  teetk!  " 

44  Akh,  you  scamp,  you  incorrigible  scamp!  " 
interposed  the  condescending  genaraL—  "  Pleaoe 
do  not  listen  to  him,  mesdames*  He  would  not 
hurt  a  gnat  He  contents  himself  with  devouring 
his  own  heart" 

"  Well  but  no,  Bom,"  began  Rstmiroff,  ex- 
changing a  glance  with  his  wife:—44  a  jest  is:  & 
jest  but  this  is  carrying  the  thing  too  far.  Prog- 
ress is  a  manifestation  of  social  life,  and  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind;  it  is  a  symptom.  One 
must  keep  an  eye  on  it" 

'  Well,  yes,"  returned  the  fat  general  awl 
wrinkled  up  his  nose.—'4  *T  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  your  aim  is  to  be  a  statesman! " 

"  My  aim  is  not  in  the  least  to  become  a  states- 
man. .  .  What  has  statesmanship  to  do  with  that? 
But  one  must  not  refuse  to  admit  the  truth/' 

"  Boris  "  again  plunged  his  fingers  into  his 
whiskers*  and  riveted  his  eyes  on  the  air. 

"  Social  life  is  very  important  because  in  the 
development  oi  a  nation,  in  the  fate,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  fatherland  .  .  .  %* 

"  Valerieu,"  interrupted  "  Boris "  impres- 
lively :  "  U  y  a  des  dame*  icL  I  did  not  expect 
this  from  you.  Or  do  you  wish  to  get  on  a  com- 
mittee.' %> 

"  But  they  are  all  discontinued  now,  thank 
God/'  interposed  the  irritable  general,  and  again 
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began  to  hum:  " Deux  gendarmes  un  beau 
dimanche.  :  i  .    " 

Ratmfroff  raised  his  batiste  handkerchief  to  his 
nose,  and  gracefully  subsided  into  silence;  the 
irritable  general  repeated:  "The  scamp!  the 
scamp!  "  But  "  Boris  "  turned  to  the  lady  who 
was  making  grimaces  into  empty  space,  and, 
without  lowering  his  voice,  without  even  altering 
the  expression  of  his  face,  he  began  to  ask  her 
when  she" wouM  crown  his  flame,1'  as  he  was 
amazingly  hi  love  with  her,  and  was  suffering  to 
ah  unusual  degree. 

With  every  moment  that  passed  during  the 
course  of  this  conversation  Litvfnoff  felt  more 
and  more  uncomfortable.  His  prick,  his  honour- 
able, plebeian  pride,  fairly  rose  up  in  revolt 
What  was  there  in  common  between  him,  the  son 
of  a  petty  official,  and  those  military  aristocrats 
from  Petersburg?  He  loved  everything  which 
they  hated,  he  hated  everything  which  they  loved; 
he  recognised  that  fact  too  plainly :  he  felt  it  with 
his  whole  being.  He  considered  their  jests  in- 
sipid, their  tone  intolerable,  their  every  movement 
artificial;'  in  the  very  softness  of  their  speech  his 
ear  detected  scorn  which  revolted  him— and  yet 
he  seemed  to  have  grown  timid  in  their  presence 
—in  the  presence  of  those  people,  those  enemies. .  * 
"  Faugh,  how  disgusting!  I  embarrass  them,  I 
serai  ridiculous  to  them,"  kept  whirling  through 
his  brain:—"  and  why  do  I  remain  here?   Let  me 
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go,  let  me  gc*  at  onee! ,f    firing's 
not  detain  him:  she  also  aroused  mrimchriy  < 
tiona  in  bom.    He  rose  from  hi*  ehair 
to  take  leave. 

44  Aue  you  going  abetter'  aaut 
after  a  little  mtfectaoa,  she  <sasecb  tot 
merely  made  him  promise  that  he  would  apt  £ssL 
to  call  on  her.  General  Bwtaniroff  ».  with:  the  a— e 
refined  courtesy  as  befom,  took  Lteroof  hi— jiJmmIt 
hands  with  him,  rati  escorted  him  bo  thatadgstaf 
the  platform. . .  But  Litvinoff  had  hareiy 
round  the  first  turn,  in  the  road)  wfaeiL  a. 
burst  o£  laughten  rang  out  behind  trim*  T!his 
laughter  did  nob  refer  to  hum  buti  to  the  long* 
expected  Mhmarar  \terdisn  who  snddttdp  madte 
his  appearance  on  the  platform,  in.  a.  Tviultan 
hat,  a.  blue  blouse,  and  mounted  astride  of  an  assr; 
but  the  hloodi  fairly  mailed  to  LitvinoiF*  cheeks* 
and  he  felt  bitter,  as  though  wormwood  had  glued 
his  tightly-compressed  lips  together.  ''  The  (it* 
spicahie,  vulgar ereatareal '*  he muttered,  without 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  few  memento 
spent,  in  company  of  those  people  had  not  fur* 
rushed  him  any  cause  to  express  himsetf  so 
harshly*  And  Irina,  the  Irina  who  had  once  been 
his,  had  got  into  that  setl  She  moved  in  it*  lived 
in  it,  reigned  in  it.  for  it  she  had  sacrificed  her 
own  dignity,  the  best  sentiments  of  her  heart.  .  . 
Evidently,  all  was  as  it  should  be;  evidently,  she 
deserved  no  better  fate!    How  gksd  he  woe  that 
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it  hqd  pot  occurred  to  her  to  question  him  as  to  his 
intentions!  He  would  have  been  obliged  to  state 
them  before  ".them,"  in  "their"  presence.  .  . 
"  Not  for  any  consider atiop!  Never!"  whispered 
Litvinoff,  inhaling  a  deep  breath  of  the  fresh  air, 
and  descending  the  path  to  Baden  almost  at  a 
run.  He  thought  of  his  affianced  bride,  of  his 
dear,  good,  holy  T&nya,  and  how  pure,  how  noble, 
how  upright,  she  appeared  to  him!  With  what 
genuine  emotion  he  recalled  her  features,  her 
words,  even  her  habits  •  .  .  with  what  impatience 
did  he  await  her  return! 

His  rapid  pace  calmed  his  nerves.  On  reach- 
ing home  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  took  a 
book  in  his  hand,  and  suddenly  threw  it  down, 
and  even  shuddered.  •  What  had  happened  to 
him?  Nothing  had  happened  to  him,  but  Irfna 
.  .  .  Irfna  ...  his  encounter  with  her  suddenly 
struck  him  as  surprising,  strange,  unusual.  Was 
it  possible  he  had  met,  had  talked  with  that  same 
Irfna?  .  .  .  And  why  did  not  that  repulsive, 
worldly  stamp,  wherewith  all  the  others  were  so 
plainly  marked,  lie  upon  her  also?  Why  did  it 
seem  to  him  that  she  was  bored,  or  grieved,  or 
oppressed  by  her  position?  She  was  in  their 
camp,  but  she  was  not  an  enemy.  And  what 
could  have  made  her  treat  him  with  such  cordial- 
ity, ask  him  to  come  to  her? 

Litvfnoff  gave  a  start.—"  Oh  Tdnya,  Tdnya! " 
he  exclaimed  impulsively:—"  thou  art  my  angel, 
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my  good  genius— I  love  thee  alone!  abd  will  al- 
ways love  thee.   And  I  will  not  go  to  that  woman. 
I  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  herl  Let 
her  amuse  herself  with  her  generals! " 
LitvfnofF  again  took  up  a  book. 


11* 


XI 


LrrvfNOFF  took  up  a  book,  but  he  could  not 
read.  He  left  the  house,  strolled  about  a  little, 
listened  to  the  music,  stared  a  while  at  the  gam- 
ing, and  again  returned  to  his  room— again  made 
an  attempt  to  read— still  without  success.  Time, 
for  some  reason,  dragged  oh  with  particular  slow- 
ness. Pishtch&lkin,  the  well-meaning  arbitrator 
of  the  peace,  came  in,  and  sat  there  for  about  three 
hours.  He  conversed,  explained,  put  questions, 
argued  in  the  intervals— now  on  lofty  themes, 
now  on  useful  ones,  and  at  last  diffused  such 
tedium  that  poor  Litvfnoff  almost  set  up  a  howl. 
In  the  art  of  inspiring  tedium,  melancholy,  cold, 
helpless,  hopeless  tedium,  Pishtchdlkin  had  no 
rival,  even  among  the  people  of  the  loftiest  moral- 
ity, who  are  well-known  masters  in  that  line.  The 
mere  sight  of  his  closely-clipped,  smoothly- 
brushed  head,  of  his  light,  lifeless  eyes,  his  well- 
fbrmed  nose,  inspired  involuntary  despondency, 
and  his  slow,  baritone,  apparently  slumbering 
voice,  seemed  to  have  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  uttering,  with  conviction  and  perspicuity, 
apophthegms  to  the  effect  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  not  five,  and  not  three;  that  water  is 
wet,  and  that  virtue  is  laudable;  that  a  private 
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person,  equally  with  an  empire,  and  an  empire, 
equally  with  a  private  person,  must  have  credit 
for  financial  operations.  And  withal,  he  was  a 
most  excellent  man !  EjuJ  such  is  the  fate  decreed 
to  Russia:  our  most  excellent  people  are  tire- 
some. ;  Pishtchalkin  withdrew;  Bindfaoff  took  his 
place,  and  slowly,  with  immense  impudence,  de- 
manded that  Litvfnoff  should  lend  him  one  hun- 
dred guldens,  which  the  latter  gave  him,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  not  only  tool;  no  interest,  in 
Bindasoff,  but  even  loathed. him,  and.  knew  for 
a  certainty  that  he  would  never  get  his  money 
hack  again ;  moreover,  he  needed  it  himself.  Then 
why  did  he  give  it  to  him?  the  reader  asks.  The 
devil  knows  why!  The  Russians  are  great  fellows 
at  that.  Let  the  reader  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  recall  how  many  acts  in  his  own  life  have 
had,  positively,  no  other  cause.  But  Bindasoff 
did  not  even  thank  Litvfnoff:  he  demanded  a 
glass  of  Affenthaler  (the  red  wine  of  Baden)  and 
went  away,  without  wiping  his  lips,  and  with  a 
rude  clumping  of  his  boots.  And  how  angry  Lit- 
vfnoff was  with  himself,  as  he  gazed  at  the  red 
neck  of  the  departing  monopolist!  Just  before 
evening  he  received  a  letter  from  T&nya,  in  which 
she  informed  him  that  in  consequence  of  her 
aunt's  illness  she  could  not  reach  Baden  in  less 
than  five  or  six  days.  This  news  produced  an  un- 
pleasant effect  on  Litvfnoff :  it  aggravated  his 
vexation,  and  he  went  to  bed  early  in  an  evil 
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frame  of  mind.  The  following  day  turned  out 
rid  better  than  the  preceding,  worse,  if  anything* 
From  early  morning  Litvfrioff 's  room  was  filled 
with  his  fellow-countrymen:  Bambaeff,  Vdroshf- 
Ioif,  Pishtchdlkin,  the  two  officers,  the  two  Hei- 
delberg students,  all  thronged  in  at  once,  and 
never  took  th<eir  departure  until  almost  dinner* 
time,  although  tHfcy  speedily  talked  themselves 
out,  and  were  evidently  bored.  They  simply 
did  not  khtiw  what  to  do  with  themselves,  and 
haVing  once  got  into  Litvfnoff's  quarters,  they 
"  stuick  "  there,  as  ttle  Expression  is.  At  first  they 
discussed  the  fact  that  Gubary6ff  had  gone  back 
to  Heidelberg,  and  that  they  must  betake  them- 
selves to  him;  then  they  philosophised  a  little, 
touched  on  the  Polish  question;  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  about  gambling,  courtesans,  be* 
gan  tb  nkrfttte  scandalous  anecdotes;  at  last  a 
conversation  arose  about  strong  men,  fat  men, 
and  gluttons.  Ancient  anecdotes  were  dragged 
olit  into  the  tight  6Jf  day,  about  Lukin,  about  the 
deacon  who  devoured,  on  a  wager,  thirty-three 
herrin^,abouttfie  colonel  of  Uhlans,  Izy&HnbfF, 
well  known  f  br  his  obfesity,  about  the  soldier  who 
broke  a  beef  *bone  over  his  own  forehead;  and  then 
came  dotonright  lies.  PishtcKdlkin  himself  nar- 
rated, with  a  yawn,  that  he  knew  a  peasant  woman 
in  Little  "Russia,  who,  at  her  death,  weighed 
twenty-seven  puds1  and  several  pounds,  and  a 

*'  '         iiA-ffe#'lft  thlrty^ix  pocmd*.— ihurauwm.    *      i. 
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fancied?  pBopris&oB,  who  haddtevouved  (fuse . 
and  a  sturgeon  for  breakf ast  Bambaeff  sud- 
denly went  into  raptures*  and  declared  that  he 
himself  was  in  a  condition  to  eat  a  whole  sheep, 
"  of  coarse,  with  condiments,"  while  VoroahikrfF 
rashly  made  such  an  absurd  remark  about  his 
comrade,  the  muscular  cadet,  that  all  became 
silent,  remained  silent,  stared'  at  one  another, 
took  their  hats,  and  dispersed.  When  he  was 
left  alone,  Litvinoff  tried  to  occupy  himself 
with  some  work,  but  it  seemed  exactly  as  though 
soot  had  got  into  his  head;,  he  could  do  nothing 
of  value,  and  die  evening  also  was  wasted  On 
the  following  morning,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
breakfast,  some  one  knocked  at  his  door.  "  O 
Lord!"— said  Litvinoff  to  himself,— " there 's 
some  one  of  those  friends  of  yesterday  again/* 
and  not  without  considerable  shuddering,  he 
called  out: 

"Herein!" 

The  door  opened  very  softly,  and  Potiigin  en- 
tered the  room* 

Litvinoff  was  extremely  glad  to  see  him, 

"This  is  delightful!"  he  exclaimed,  warmly 
pressing  the  hand  of  his  unexpected  guest:— 
"  thank  you!  I  should  certainly  have  called  on 
you,  but  you  would  not  tell  me  where  you  live. 
Sit  down,  please,  lay  aside  your  hat  Sit  down,  I 
say!" 

Potiigin  made  no  reply  to  LitvinofFs  friendly 
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speeches,  but  sto6d  shifting  from  foot  to  foot  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  merely  laughed  and 
rocked  his  head.  Litvfnoff's  joyous  reception 
evidently  touched  him,  but  thete  was  something 
constrained  in  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"'There  .  .  is  a  little  misunderstanding  here 
.  .  ."  he  began,  not  without  hesitation.—"  Of 
course  I  am  always  pleased  ...  but,  to  tell  the 
truth  .  .  I  have  been  sent  to  you."  ;; 

"  That  is,  you  mean  to  say,"  remarked  Litvfr 
noff  in  a  mournful  tone;—"  that  you  would  not. 
have  come  to  me  of  your  own  accord?  "      ,  ;  ■:  ! . 

"  O,  no>  good  gracious!  .  .  .  But  I  «  .  I— per- 
haps I:  should  not  have  made  up  my  mind  to  in- 
trude upon  you  to-day,  if:  I.  had  not  been  re- 
quested to  call  on  you.  In  shorty  I  h4ye,a  message 
for  you."  .,  •■  i     „■■ 

"  From  whom,  permit  me  to  inquire? " .     . 

"  From  a  person  of  your  acquaintance:  from 
Irina  Pdvlovna  RatmirofF.  Two  days,  ago- you 
promised  to  call  upon  her,  and  you  have  not 
done  so." 

Litvfnoff  fixed  his  eyes  in  amazement  upon 
Pobigin.  :      »    .   • ; 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  Madame  Ratmk 
roff?"  ■■     :■....., 

"  Aa  you  see."  ^  . 

"  And  do  you  know  her  intimately? " 

"  I  am  her  friend,  to  a  certain  degree*" , 

Litvfnoff  said  nothing.    .  t     < 
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"  Allow  me  to  ask  jaaT  he  began  **  kit:— 
do  ytm  know  why  Iffna  Parkmia  wkhes  to 


I" 

Pottigin  walked  to  the  window. 

"  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  I  do  know.  So  far 
M  I  am  able  to  judge,  she  was  greatly  delighted 
at  her  meeting  with  you, —well,  and  so  she  wishes 
to  renew  your  former  relations." 

"  Renew! "  repeated  Litvinoff.— "  Excuse  my 
indiscretion,  but  permit  me  to  ask  you  still  an- 
other question.  Do  you  knoftr  the  nature  of  those 
relations?0  .  f 

"  To  tell  the  truth,— no,  I  do  nob  But  I  as- 
sume," added  Pottigih,  suddenly  turning  to  Lit- 
vinoff, and  gazing  at  him  in  a  friendly  way :— "  I 
assume  that  they  Were  of  a  good  sort.  Irfria  P£v~ 
lovna  praised  you  highly,  and  I  had  to  give 
her  my  word  that  I  would  bring  you.  You  will 
got" 

"When?" 

"  Now  .  .  .  immediately." 

Litvinoff  merely  flung  out  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  surprise. 

"  Irfna  Pdvlovna,"  went  on  Potiigin,— "  take* 
it  for  granted  that  that  .  .  .  how  shall  I  express 
it  .  .  .  that  set  of  people,  let  us  say,  in  which  you 
found  her  two  days  before  yesterday,  could  not 
have  aroused  any  special  sympathy  in  you;  but 
she  has  commanded  me  to  say  that  the  devil  is  not 
as  black  as  he  is  painted." 
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•  i  "  H'm«  ■■•■'• v  •  Is  that  expression  applied  pre- 
cisely to  that  ....  set?" 

"  Yes  .  .  and  in  general."  ' 

"H'm  >  .  .'Wdl;  tod  what. is  your  own  opin- 
ion about  the  devil,  Sozont  I vinitch  ? " 

"  I  think,  sGrigory  Mikhaflitch,  that,  in  any 
case,  he  is  not  what  he  is  represented  to  be." 

"Ishebetter?'' 

"Whether  he  is  better  or  worse  it  is  difficult 
to  decide*  but  he  is  not  as  represented;  Well*  how 
is  it  to  be?   Shall  w!e  go?" 
'-'■*'  You  sit  here  a  while  first.    I  must  confess, 
that  it  strikes  jtik  as  rather  strange.  ." 

"  What  does,  if  I  may:  presume  to  inquire?  " 

"  How  have  you— you  in  particular— been  able 
to  become  the  friend  of  Irfna  Pdvlovna? " 

Potugin  surveyed  himself  with  a  glance. 

"  With  my  figure  and  my  position  in  society, 
it  really  does  seem  incredible;  but  you  know- 
Shakespeare  said : '  There  are  many  things,  friend 
Horatio,'  and  so  forth.  Life  also  does  not  like 
to  jest.  Here's  a  comparison  for  you:  a  tree 
stands  before  you,  and  there  is  no  wind;  how  can 
a  leaf  on  the  lowest  bough  touch  a  leaf  on  the 
highest  bough?  In  no  way  whatever.  But  let  a 
storm  arise,  and  everything  gets  mixed  up— and 
those  two  leaves  come  into  contact." 

"Aha!  That  means  that  there  has  been  a 
storm?" 

"  I  should  think  sol   Can  one  get  along  in  life 
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without  storms?  Bat  away  with  philosophy-  It 
is  time  to  go." 

But  Litvfnoff  still  hesitated. 

44  O  Lord! "  exclaimed  Potugin,  with  a  com- 
ical grimace:—"  how  queer  the  young  men  have 
become  nowadays!  The  moot  charming  of 
women  invites  them  to  her,  9ends  a  messenger 
after  them,  a  special  messenger,  and  they  stand 
on  ceremony!  Shame  cm  you,  my  dear  sir,  shame 
on  you !  Here  's  your  hat*  Take  it,  and  '  vor- 
wdrtsl '  as  our  friends  the  ardent  Germans  say.*9 

Litvfnoff  still  stood-  for  a  space  in  thought,  hut 
ended  by  taking  his  hat,  and  sallying  forth  from 
his  chamber  with  Potugin* 
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They  came  to  ope  of  the  best  hotels  in  Baden,  and 
asked  for  Madame  Ratmiroff.  The  hail-porter 
first  inquired  their  names,  then  immediately  re- 
plied, " die  Fran Fiirstinist zu House" and him- 
self conducted  them  up  the  stairs,  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  room  with  his  own; hand,  and  an- 
nounced them.  "  Die  Frau  Fiirstin"  ^eceiy^. 
them  at  once;  she  was  alone:  hec  husband  had. 
gone  off  to  Karlsruhe  to  meet  an  official  big-wig, 
one  of  "the  influential  personages/'  who  was  pass- 
ing through*.  Irina  was  seated  beside  a  small 
table  and  embroidering  on  canvass  when  Potiigin 
and  Litvinoff  crossed  the  threshold.  She  hastily 
threw  aside  h^r  sewing,  pushed  the  table  a,way,and 
rose;  an  expression  of  unfeigned  satisfaction 
spread  over  her  face.  She  wore  a  morning  gown, 
closed  to  the  throat;  the  beautiful  outlines  of  her 
shoulders  and  arms  were  visible  through  the  thin 
material;  her  carelessly  twisted  hair  had  become 
loosened,  and  fell  low  on  her  slender  neck.  Irina 
cast  a.  swift  glance  at  Potugin,  whispered 
"merci/*  and  offered  her  hand  to  Litvinoff ,  amia- 
bly reproaching  hfrn  for  his  f orgetf ulness.  "  And 
an  old  frien^  **  *Mk".  she  added.     , 
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Litvfnoff  began  to  make  excuses.  "  Ccst  bien, 
c'est  bien"  she  said  hastily,  and  taking  his  hat 
from  him  with  gracious  force,  she  made  him  sit 
down.  Potugin  also  seated  himself,  but  imme- 
diately rose,  and  saying  that  he  had  business  which 
could  not  be  deferred,  and  that  he  would  drop  in 
after  dinner,  he  took  his  leave.  Irffifc  agttin  titfe^ 
lam  a  swift  glaince  and  gave  him  a  f rieridly  nod, 
and  as  soon  as  be  had  disappeared  behind  thfe  por- 
tiere, die  turned  to  Litvfnotf  with  impatient 
vivacity. 

"Grigory  Mikhaflovitch,"  she  began  in  Rus- 
sian, in  her  soft  and  resonant  voice:—"  fcert  we 
are  alone  at  last,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am 
very  glad  of  our  meeting,  because  it  ...  it  af- 
fords me  the  opportunity  . .  •"  (Irfna  looked  him 
straight  in  the  face),  "to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

Litvfnoff  involuntarily  shuddered;  He  had 
not  anticipated  such  a  rapid  attack.  He  had  not 
anticipated  that  she  herself  would  ttarfi  the  con- 
versation on  bygone  days. 

44  For  what  .  .  forgiveness  .  .  ."  he  stam- 
mered out. 

Irina  blushed. 

"  For  what?  .  .  you  know  for  what,"  she  said, 
and  turned  aside  a  little.—"  I  was  to  blame  to- 
ward you,  6rig6ry  Mikhailitch  .  .  although,  of 
course,  such  was  my  fate  "  ( Litvfnoff  recalled  her 
letter) ,  u  and  I  do  not  regret  it  .  .  in  any  case, 
it  would  be  too  late;  but  when  I  met  you  so  un- 
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expectedly,  I  said  to  myself  that  we  must  bedoihe 
friends  without  fail— to  thout>  fail  •  .  .and  B 
should  have  felt  deeply  pained  if  it  had  not  suc- 
ceeded .  .  .  and  it  seems  tb  me,  thktto  thatend, 
yt)u  and  I  must  have  an  explanation  without 
delay,  atid  otice  for  all,  in  order  that  thereafter 
there  might  be  no  .  .  .  g^n^' rto  awkwardness, 
—once  for  all;— Grigdty  Mikhaflovittab;  an<l  that 
you  ought  to  tell'  me  that  you  fok-give!  m^ 
otherwise  I  shall  suspect  in  you  ;  ■•  .de'  la  ran- 
cuhe.  VoM!  Itmay  beagreatfrieceof  afesuri^ 
tion  on  my  part,  because  you,  in  all  probability, 
have  long  ago  forgottefn  Everything,'  but,  JieteF- 
theless,  do  tell  md  that  you  have  forgiven  me.? 

Irina  uttered  this  entire  speech  without  taking 
breath,  and  LitvfhofF  eould  see  that  tears  glis- 
tened in  her  eyes  .  .  yes,  actually  tears; 

"Prfey,  Irfna  Pdvlovna,"  he  hastily  began:— 
"  are  n't  you  ashamed  to  excuse  yourself,  to  ask 
fbrgiveness  .  .  it  is  an  affair  of  the  past,  it  has 
utterly  lapsed  out  of  existence,  and  I  can  but  feel 
Surprised  that  you,  in  the  toidst  of  the  splendour 
which  surrounds  you,  can  still  have  preserved  9 
memory  at  the  gloomy  companioh  of  your  early 
yduth.  .  ."  .   :   1.  1 

"  Does  that  surprise  you?  "  said  Irina  ioftly. 

"It  touches  me,"  replied  Litvinoff:^" be- 
cause I  could  not  possibly  imagine  ;..  *"■ 

u  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  that  you  have 
forgiven  me,"  interrupted  Irinai  n  . 

128    ..  -':,r  '•  ! ''; " 


"  I  mjakft  aufwrdy  in  your  happiness*  Ixuul. 
P&vlovna;  with  all  my  and  I  wist  ycsL  the  vary* 
best  oil  earth*  .  ..  •" 

"  And  you  bear  no  ill-will?  " 

"  I  remember  only  those  fair  momenta,  far 
which  I  waa,  in  times  past,  indebted  to  you.7 

larinm  extended  both,  her  hand*  to:  him.  Litvi*- 
noffi  pressed  them  warmly,  and  did  not  imme- 
diately release  them. A  mys&erioua  same- 
thing  which  had  long  oeaaadto  east:  began  toatir 
in:  hia  heart  at  that  soft  contact*  Agpm  Irina 
looked  him  straight  iir  the  fane;  but  this*  time  he 
smiled  . .  And  for  the  first  time  he  gazed  directly; 
and  intently  at  her*  •  .  Again  he  recognised,  th* 
features,  once  so  dear,  and  thoae  deep  eyest  with 
their  unusual  lashes,  and  the  little  mole  on  the 
cheek,  and  the  peculiar  sweep  of  the  hair  above 
the  brow,  and  bear  habit  of  carting  her  lips  in  a 
oertain  gracious  and  anmiisung  way,  and  of  im- 
parting to  her  eyebrows  the  suspicion  of  a  quiver, 
he  recognised  all,  all.  .  .  But  how  much  more 
beautiful  she  had  grown!  What  charm  and 
power  in  the  young  feminine  body!  And  there 
was  neither  red  paint,  nor  white,  nor  hl&ckening 
for  the  eyebrows,  nor  powder,  nor  any  sort  of 
artificiality  on  the  fresh,  pure  face.  .  .  Ye*  she 
was  a  real  beauty! 

A  meditative  mood  took  possession  of  Litvi- 
neif.  .  .  .  He  continued  to  gase  at  her,  bat  his 
thoughts  were  already  far  away,  .  .  Irina  oh* 
served  this. 
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"Well,  that's  capital/'  she  said  aloud:— 
"  Well,  now  my  conscience  is  at  ease,  and  I  can 
satisfy  my  curiosity.  ..." 

"  Curiosity,"  repeated  Litviooff,  as  though  in 
perplexity. 

"  Yes,  yes.  .  .  I  insist  upon  knowing  what  you 
have  been  doing  all  this  time,  what  your  plans 
are;  I  want  to  know  everything  just  the  pame  as 
when  .  .  .  everything,  everything  .  .  .  and  you 
must  tell  me  the  truth,  because,  I  warn  you,  that 
I  have  not  lost  sight  of  you  ...  so  far  as  that 
has  been  possible.  .  •" 

"  You  have  not  lost  sight  of  me,  you  . . .  there 
••.  in  Petersburg? " 

"In  the  midst  of  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounds me,  as  you  just  expressed  it,  Yes,  ex- 
actly that ;  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  you.  You  and 
I  will  discuss  the  splendour  later  on;  but  now  you 
must  narrate  to  me  a  great  deal,  narrate  at 
length;  no  one  will  disturb  us.  Akh,  how  splen- 
did that  will  be! "  added  Irina,  merrily,  seating 
herself  in  an  arm-chair  and  putting  on  a  pretty 
air-—"  Come,  now,  begin." 

"  Before  I  tell  my  story,  I  must  thank  you," 
began  Litvinoff. 

"  What  for? " 

"  For  the  bouquet  of  flowers  which  made  its 
appearance  in  my  chamber." 

"  What  bouquet?    I  know  nothing  about  it." 
"What?" 

"  I  tell  you,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  .  .  But 
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I  am  waiting*  .  .  .  waiting  fat1  yw  ahay. — Akii. 
wiuyf  a  clever  feltow  that  PatDgm  is  to  tare 
brought  you !  '* 

IJtvinotfP*  pricked  up  his  ears. 
'  Have  you  been  acquainted  long*  witti  that  3Er. 
Pobigin  ? '*  be  inquired. 

"  Fes.  for  a  loujr  time  .  .  .  but  teH  your  rimy." 
"  And  do  vou  know  him  inffimahrlv  V" 
"  Oh.  yea! ?"  —  Irfha  sighed.—  **  There  oepeeo- 
Eax  reaaons  Ifor  it.  .  .  Tau  hare  heard  of  EEm 
Byeiaky*  of*  course.  .  .  The  one  who  <fied  nch  a 
ingbtiui  «ieath  laat  year'— Akfc,  yet  I  had  for- 
gotten chat  our  stories  we  not  known  to  you. 
Happily,  happily.  y«*i  do  mat  know  ftem.  Oh. 
<jtti2&  chance?  at  laat.  at  laat,  there  ia  one  man* 
a  live  man,  who  knows  none  mt  oar  affairs! 
And  one  can  talk  Ruaoan  with  him.  bad 
Radian,  but  Russian  afl  the  same,  and  not 
that  eternal,  affected,  repulsive  Petersburg 
French!  ? 

"*  And  you  say  that  Pbtiigin  had  some  connec- 
tion with  .  .  ." 

U  is  very  painAd  to  ne  to  recall  that"  inter- 
posed  Irina.  —  "  Eliza  was  aay  heat  friend  at  the 
Institute,  lad  afterward,  in  Petersburg,  we  saw 
each  .-tiler  constantly.  She  eonikfed  to  me  all  her 
secrets :  she  was  /erv  unhappy,  ihe  suffered  much. 
Potugin  beaaved  iptendLdhr  in  that  affair.  Eke  a 
^eniJne  knight!  He  wcruked  himself.  It 
oruy  then  that  4  prized  him  as  hia  *m*  *a 
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we  have  digressed  again.    I  am  waiting  for  your 
story,  Grig6ry  Mikhaflovitch." 

"  But  my  story  cannot  in  the  leaist  interest  you, 
Irfna  PivWvna." 

"  That  is  no  obticbrn  of  your*." 

"  Remember,  Irina  Pdvlovna,  we  have  not  met: 
for  ten  years.  How  much  has  happened,— how 
muck  water  has  flowed  past  since  then! " 

"Not  water  only!  not  water  only!"  she  re- 
peated, with  a  peculiar,  bitter  expression  :<rr "  and 
that  is  why  I  wish  to  hear  you*  w  •" 

"  And,  moreover,  I  really  cannot  think  where 
to  begin." 

"  At  the  beginning.  From  the  very  time  whenf 
you  .  -  .  wjhen  I  went  away  to  Petersburg1*  You 
then  remained  in  Moscow.  .  •  Do  you  know,  I. 
have  never  been  back  to  Moscow  since  that 
day!" 

-'''Betty?-'9 

"  At  first  it  was  not  possible,  and  afterward, 
when  I  married  .  .  ♦" ; 

"And  have  you  been,  married  long?  r 

"Three  years." 

"  You  havt  no  children?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  drily. 

LitvinofF  fell  silent  i  ; 

"  And  until  your  marHage  you  lived  altogether 
with  that— what 's  his  name— Count  Reisete- 
biich?", 

•Irina  contemplated  him  fixedly,  as  though  ckM 
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sirous  of  comprehending  why  he  asked  that  ques- 
tion. 

"  No  .  .  ."  she  said  at  last 

"  Consequently,  your  parents.  .  .  By  the  way, 
I  have  not  asked  you  about  them.  How  are 
they?- ..." 

"  They  are  both  well." 

"  And  they  live  in  Moscow  as  formerly? " 

"  Yes." 

-Andyourbrothersandsi»ers?" 

"  All  is  well  with  them;  I  have  provided  for 
them  all." 

"  Ah! "— Litvinoff  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Irina.— "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Irina  Paviovna,  it 
is  not  I  who  ought  to  relate  the  story,  but  you, 
if  only  ..." 

He  suddenly  eaught  himself  up,  and  stopped, 
speaking. 

Irina  raised  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  began  to 
twist  her  wedding  ring  round  on  her  finger. 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  do  not  refuse,"  she 
said  at  last.—"  Some  time,  if  you  like.  •  .  But 
it  is  your  turn  first  .  •  because,  you  see,  I 
have  kept  watch  over  you,  yet  I  know  almost 
nothing  about  you;  but  about  me  •  .  .  well, 
about  me,  you  surely  must  have  heard  a  good 
deal.  Is  n't  that  true?  Tell  me,  you  have  heard 
things?" 

"  You  have  occupied  too  prominent  a  place  in 
the  world,  Irina  Pivlovna,  not  to  start  rumours 
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...  especially  in  the  country  districts  where  I 
Was,  and  where  every  rumour  is  believed." 

"  And  you  believed  those  rumours?  And  of 
what  s6rt  were  they? " 

-I  must  confess,  Irfna  Pdvlovna,  that  those 
rumours  very  rarely  reached  my  fcars.  I  led  an 
extremely  isolated  life." 

"  How  so?  Were  not  you  in  the  Crimea,  in 
the  militia?" 

"  And  is  that  known  to  you? " 

"As   you   see.    I    tell   you   that   you   were 
watched." 
•-   Again  Litvfncxff  was  forced  to  wonder, 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  what  is  already  kriown 
to  .you  without  that? "  said  Litvinoff,  in  a  loW 
voice. 

"Because  .  .  because  .  ♦  in  order  to  coniplV 
with  nby  request.  I  entreat  you,  Grig6ry  Mi- 
khailovitch." 

Litvinoff  inclined  his  head,  and  began  ...  be- 
gan rather  confusedly,  in  general  outlihes,  to 
cominunicate  td  Irfna  his  far  from  complicated 
adventures.  He  paused  frequently* and  castan  in- 
quiring glahce  at  Irfna,  as  much  as  to  say: "  Is  n't 
this  enough? "  But  she  insistently  demanded  that 
he  should  Continue  his  narration,  and  pushing  her 
hail*  back  behind  her  ears,  and  resting  her  elbows 
on  the  arms  of  the  easy-chair,  seemed  to  be  seizing 
every  word  with  strained  attention.  Any  one 
'looking  at  her  from  a  distance,  and  watching  the 
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expression  of  her  face*,  might  havr  thought  that 
she  was  not  listening  to  what  LitvinofF  was  taflr 
ing  her,  but  was.  merely*  immersed  in  medHhttan. 
.  .  But  she  was  not  meditating  upon  LitvinofF, 
although  he  became  embarrassed,  and  flashed 
crimsorf  beneath  her  persistent  gaee.  Before  her 
had  started  forth  a  whole  life,  another  life,  not 
his— her  own  life. 

Litvfnoff  did  not  finish,  but  fell  silent,  under 
the  influence  of  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  con- 
stantly augmenting,  inward  discomfort  This 
time  Irfna  said  nothing  to  him,  did  not  ask  him 
to  continue,  and  pressing  her  palm  to  her.  eyes, 
a*  though  weary,  she  slowly  leaned  against  the 
back  of  her  chair  and  remained  motionless.  Life- 
vfnofF  waited  a  while,  and  reflecting  that  his  visit 
had  already  hated  more  than  two  hours,  was  on 
tfte  point  of  extending  his  hand  to  take  his  hat, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  swift 
squeak  of  thin,  lacquered  boots  resounded;  and, 
preceded  by  that  same  odour  of  nobility  and  the 
Guards,  Valeriin  Vladmurovitch  Ratmiroff  en- 
tered the  room* 

Litvfnoff  rose  from  his  chair,  and  exchanged 
a  bow  with  the  good-looking  general  But  Irma, 
without  any  haste,  removed  her  hand  from  her 
face,  and  bestowing  a  cold  glance  upon  her  hus- 
band, remarked,  in  French:—'4  Ah!  So  you  have 
returned!    But  what  time  is  it?  " 

"  It  is  almost  four  o'clock,  ma  chere  amk3  and 
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you  are  H6t  yet  dressed— the  Printeess  will  be  wait- 
ing for  us,"  replied  the  general,  and  with  an  ele* 
gant  inclination  of  his  body  in  the  direction  of 
LitvfnofT,  with  the  almost  effeminate  playfulness 
in  his  voice  whibh  was  peculiar  to  him,  he  added: 
—"Evidently,  y6ur  amiable  guest  has  made  you 
forget  the  ti!me. " 

'  The  reader  will  permit  \is  to  impart  to  him,  at 
this  point,  a  few  facts 'concerning  General  Rat- 
inlroff.  His  father  was  the  natural  .'.  .  what 
do  you  think?  You  are  hot  mistaken,  but  We1  did 
not  wish  to  say*  it  .  .  .  the  hatural  ton  of  a  prom- 
ifa&rt  grandee  of  the1  times  of  Alexander  I:,  and 
of  a4  pretty  little  Fr&ich  actress;  The  gratidee 
had  opehied  a  cateer  for  his  son,  but  had  left  him 
ho  property,— and  that  son  (the  father  of  otir 
herb)  had  hot  succeeded  in  becoming  rich  either*: 
:Hi  had  died  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  in  the  voca- 
tion of  chief  of  police.  A  year  before  his  death 
hie  had  married  a  prfetty  young  widow,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his!  protection. 
His  son  and  the  widow's,  Valeri&n  Vladfmiro- 
vftch,  having  got  into  the  Pages  Corps  through 
influence,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities—not so  much  by  proficiency  in  his  stud- 
ies as  by  his  military  bearing,  his  good  manners, 
and  his  good  morals  (although  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  everything,  which'  all  forme*  pupils  'of 
the  govirhhieiit  military  institutions  must  under- 
go),—and  had  graduated  into  the  Guards.    He 
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liad  made  *  brilliant  career,  thanks  to  the  modest 
gaiety  of  hi*  disposition,  his  skill  in  dancing,  Jus 
masterly  riding  as  orderly  officer  at  parades— 
mostly  cm  other  people's  horses— and,  in  conclu- 
sion* to  a  spoqial  art  of  familiarly -respectful  be- 
haviour  toward  the  loftiest  personages,  a  mourn- 
fully-oartwmig,  abnost  forlorn,  obsequiousness, 
not  devoid  of  a  dash  of  liberalism*  light  as  down. 
.  .  This  liberalism  did  not  prevent  him,  neverthe- 
less, from  soundly  flogging  fifty  peasants  in  a 
r*volW  White  Russian  village,  which  be  had  been 
suit  to  pacify.  He  was  the  possessor  of  an  at- 
twirtWe  and  extremely  youthful  exterior;  smooth, 
ruddy,  supple  and  adhesive:  be  enjoyed  nmaik- 
abk>  suw&s*  with  the  women:  distinguished  oU 
ladtas  fairly  went  wild  over  him.  Cautious  by 
habit*  taaturti  through  calculation.  General  Rat- 
ttttotrtP*  Ukr  the  industrious  bee,  which  ciAiaOs 
J^ikv  e\**\  fhmi  w  nrtirhed  flowers,  was  oouslanth 
vuvulstinit  in  the  highest  society —and,  devoid  of 
**w*)ily*  <WwM  «%f  evety  sort  of  knowledge,  but 
«^IK  thr  vrputatMn  at  a  capable  maa,  with  a  good 
*****  (ftvr  pmpWv  and  ^■wnprAcnsion  of 
«ta*tt%>  **<t  fhidf  <rf  all  -with  an  inflcdbhr 
4ttftt*  >M  £*<*)  &mg&  for  himself —he  at  ImA 
all  Wfcl*  *****  hrf <**  him.  .  „ 

t  *t\tartJf  umiW  m  a  *mtawaiedw^jmdlRiia 
wmn^  *kmi£$*A  hen*  ^hoddens. 
\\<4i*^*si*i*t^**me«^ 
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"  Of  course  I  saw  him.   He  asked  to  be  remem- 


bered to  you." 

"  Ah!  Is  he  still  as  stupid  as  ever,  that  pro- 
tector of  yours? " 

General  Ratmiroff  made  no  reply,  and  only 
laughed  a  little  through  his  nose,  as  though  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  precipitancy  of  woman's 
judgment.  Benevolent  adults  reply  to  the  absurd 
sallies  of  children  with  precisely  that  sort  of  a 
laugh. 

"  Yes*"  added  Irina:— "  the  stupidity  of  your 
Count  is  too  astounding,  and  it  strikes  me  that  I 
have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  observe  it." 

"  It  was  you  yourself  who  sent  me  to  him,"  re- 
marked the  general,  through  his  teeth,  and  turn- 
ing to  LitvinofF,  he  asked  him,  in  Russian:— 
"Was  he  undergoing  a  cure  of  the  Baden 
waters?" 

"  I  am  well,  thank  God,"  replied  LitvinofF. 

"  That  's  the  best  thing  of  all,"  went  pn  the 
general,  with  an  amiable  grin:— "yes,  and.  in 
general,  people  do  not  come  to  Baden  for  the  sake 
of  taking  the  cure;  but  the  w;aters  here  are  ,very 
efficacious,  je  veux  dire,  efficaces;  and  for  any  one 
who,  like  myself,  for  instance,  is  suffering  from 
a  nervous  cough.  ..." 

Irina  rose  in  haste.— "We  shall  meet. again, 
Grigory  Mikhaflovitch,  and  that  soon,  I  hope,"— 
she  said  in  French,  scornfully  interrupting  her 
husband's  speech:— "but  now  I  must  go  and 
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dtess.  That  old  Princess  is  insufferable  witft  tier 
eternal  parties  de  plaisir,  where  therfc  ia  nothing 
but  tedium"  •■'■'•     !  ' 

"  You  are  very  severe  on  everything  to-day," 
muttered  her  husband,  and  slipped  into  the  other 
room*  •'  •  ''  •  •.''•.  -'j^ 

Litvfnbff  went  toward  the  door. 

"  You  have  told  me  everything/'  she  said; *'  twit 
you  have  concealed  the  principal  thing.*' 

"  What  is  that? "  ^ 

"  It  is  said  that  you  are  gdihlg  to  inarry?  * 

Litvfnoff  crimsoned  to  his  very  ears.  .  ;•  In 
fact,  he  had  deliberately  refrained  irom  mentidn- 
ing  Tdnya;  but  he  felt  frightfully  vexed,  iti  the 
first  place,  because  Irfna  knew  about  his  mar- 
riage, and  in  the  second,  because  she  had  caught 
him,  as  it  were,  in  a  desire  to  hide  the  marriage 
from  her.  Decidedly,  he  did  not  know  what5  to 
say,  but  Irfria  never  took  her  eyes  from  him.  j 

"  Yes,  I  am  about  to  marty/'  he  said  at  last, 
and  ■  immediately  took  his  departure; 

Ratmiroff  returned  to  the  room. ' 

4*Well,  why  dbn't  you  get  dressed?"  he  iA* 
quired. 

"  Go  alone;  my  head  aches." 

"  But  the  Princess  ..." 

Irfria  measured  her  husband  with  a  glance  f  rbm 
head  to  foot,  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  wentt 
off  to  her  dressing-room.  .      !  v 
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Ijitv£n6ff  Was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  him* 
self  ,  as  though  he  had  lost  money  at  roulette,  or 
Had  broken  his  pledged  word.  .  An  inward  vends 
told  him,  that  as  an  affianced  bridegroom,  as  a 
staid  grbwn  man,  and  no  longer  a  boy,  it  was  not 
propter  for  hirb  tolisten  to  the  instigations  of  curi- 
osity, nor  to  iihe  seductions  of  memory,  fl  Much 
need  there  was  for  me  to  go!  "  he  argued.  "  On 
her  sicle  it  was  nothing  but  coquetry,  a  whim,  ca- 
price] .  She  is  bored  j*he  has  grown  tired  of  every 
thing,  she  caught  at  me  •  .  .  a  dainty  person 
sometimes  suddenly  longs  for  black  bread  k  .  . 
well,  and  that 's  all  right.  But  why  did  I  run  to 
her?  "Could  I  .  .  help  despising  her? "  This 
last  word  he  did  not  utter,  even  mentally,  without 
an  effort.—"  Of  course,  there  lis  no  danger  what- 
ever, and  there  can  be  none  ":  he  resumed  his  ar- 
gument. "  For  I  know  with  whom  I  have  to  deal. 
But,  nevertheless,  one  should  not  play  with  fire. 
/ .  I  won't  set  foot  in  her  house  again."  Litvf- 
ttoff  did  not  dare,  or  could  not  yet,  admit  to  him- 
Sdf{  to  what  a  degree  Irfna  had  seemed  beautiful 
to  him,  arid  how  powerfully  she  had  aroused  his 
emotiori.     J  ■  ■■-'■.'■  •  i   ;  i  -.:  •....-, 
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Again  the  day  panned  in  a  dafl 
immutr.    At  diiiiitTbedbaocjedtofiitbeffldcm"  hoi 
}*omwur  of  fiue  bearing,  with  dyed 
who  urtrrai  jjot  a  word,  but  merely  puffed 
oprxted  hi*  eye*  very  wide  .  -  -  bnt  bcmg  i 
dtaily  m* iZitd  with  hkaoouglL  proved  to  be  a 
ouuutriTXiaii,  fir  be  inrtaufrr  aaid  in 

LfcdiTt  1  my  thai  I  ought  not  1o< 
In  ti*e  evening  also  nothing  ihmiw 
BindaK/fT,  before  LatvinafT*  Ttry 
vuiii  four  times  at  large  as  tic  one  fee 
rowed  fruGD  him,  bat  rot  only  did  i 
the  debt,  but  even  looked  him  io  Ac  f  a 
unejiacrjiig  glanoe,  as  though  preparing  to 
gate  him  tren  mare  painfully  for  having 
wjtne»  of  bis  winnings-  On  the  foftowmg  i 
ing  the  horde  of  ftSovKxainftzymen 
upoci  hint  again;  :t  was  with  didkuky  thai  Litrt- 
noiF  got  rid  of  them,  and  betaking  hmrrrif  to  the 
mountains*  fait  upon  Lrina  the  very  nnt  thing — 
he  pretended  that  he  did  not  recognise  her,  and 
parsed  swiftly  by;—  then  on  Potugin.  He  was  on 
roe  point  of  entering  into  conversation  with  Po- 
tugin, but  the  latter  answered  him  unwillingly. 
He  was  leading  by  the  hand  a  smartly  attired  1ft* 
tie  girl,  with  fluffy,  almost  while  locks,  great  dark 
eyes  in  a  pale,  sickly  little  face,  and  thai  p— ■"K^* 
imperious,  impatient  expression,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  spoiled  children.  LitrinoJF  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  maintain*,  and  then  re- 
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turned  home,  along  Lichtenthaler  Avenue.  •  *  . 
A  lady  with  a  blue  veil  over  her  face,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  bench,  hastily  rose  and  approached 
him.  .  .  He  recognised  Irina. 

"  Why  do  you  avoid  me,  Grigory  Mikhaflo- 
viteh,"  she  said  in  an  unsteady  voice,  such  as  a 
person  uses  whose  heart  is  seething. 

Litvinoff  was  embarrassed.—"  Do  I  avoid  you, 
Irina  Pdvlovna?" 

"  Yes,  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  ." 

Irina  seemed  agitated,  almost  incensed. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you." 

"  No,  I  am  not  mistaken.  Did  not  I  see  this 
morning— when  we  met,— did  not  I  see  that  you 
knew  me?  Tell  me,  did  n  't  you  recognise  me? 
TeH  me? " 

"I  really  .  .  Irina  Pdvlovna  .  •  ." 

"Grig6ry  Mikhaflovitch,  you  are  a  straight* 
forward  man,  you  have  always  spoken  the  truth: 
tell  me— tell  me,  surely  you  recognised  me?  you 
turned  aside  deliberately." 

Litvinoff  glanced  at  Irina.  Her  eyes  shone 
with  a  strange  brilliancy,  but  her  lips  and  cheeks 
gleamed  with  a  death-like  pallor  thrdugh  the  close 
meshes  of  her  veil.  In  the  expression  of  her  face, 
in  the  very  sound  of  her  impetuous  whisper,  there 
was  something  so  irresistibly  mournful,  beseech- 
ing. ...  Litvinoff  could  dissimulate  no  longer. 

"Yes.  .  .  I  recognised  you,"  he  said,  not  with- 
out an  effort 
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Irina  shuddered  softly,  and  softly  dropped  ber 

hands. 

"  Why  did  not  you  come  to  me?  "  she  whim- 
pered. 

"  Because  .  .  .  because  I "— Litvinoff  stepped 
aside  from  the  path.  Irina  silently  followed  him. 
—"Why?"  he  repeated,  and  his  face  suddenly- 
lighted  up,  and  a  feeling  akin  to  malice  oppressed 
his  chest  and  his  throat.—"  You  ...  you  ask; 
that,  after  all  that  has  taken  place  between,  us? 
Not  now,  of  course,  not  now,  but  there  •  .  •  there 
...  in  Moscow." 

"  But  surely,  you  and  I  decided,  surely  you 
promised  .  .  •"  Irina  began. 

"  I  promised  nothing.  Pardon  the  harshness 
of  my  expressions,  but  you  demand  the  truth— ^ 
therefore  judge  for  yourself:  to  what,  if  not  to 
coquetry,— which  is,  I  confess,  incomprehensible 
to  me,— to  what,  if  not  to  a  desire  to  try  how  much 
power  you  still  possess  over  me,  can  I  attribute 
your  .  .  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it  •  .  .  your 
persistence?  Our  paths  have  become  so  widely 
separated!  I  have  forgotten  everything,  I  have 
long  ago  lived  down  the  pain  of  it  all,  I  have  be- 
came an  entirely  different  man;  you  are  married, 
happy,  in  appearance  at  least;  you  enjoy  an  en- 
viable po&itiou  in  society ;  why  then,  to  what  end, 
a  renewal  of  acquaintance?  What  am  I  to  you, 
what  are  you  to  me  i  We  cannot  understand  each 
other  now,  we  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common 
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Vieux  Chdteau,— I  rejoiced  as  at  a  well  in  the 
desert,  but  you  call  me  a  coquette,  and  suspect 
me,  and  repulse  me  under  the  pretext  that  I  really 
was  to  blame  toward  you,  and  still  more  toward 
myself!" 

"  You  chose  your  own  destiny,  Irina  Pdv- 
lovna,"  said  Litvfnoff  surlily,  and  still  without 
turning  his  head. 

"  I  did,  I  did  •  .  •  and  I  do  not  complain;  I 
have  no  right  to  complain,"  hastily  said  Irina,  to 
whom  LitvfnofF's  very  sternness  afforded  secret 
delight;—"  I  know  that  you  must  condemn  me, 
and  I  do  not  defend  myself;  I  only  wish  to  ex* 
plain  to  you  my  sentiment,  I  wish  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  coquet  now.  •  I  coquet 
with  you!  Why,  there  is  no  sense  in  that!  .  .  . 
When  I  saw  you,  all  that  was  good,  all  that  was 
young  in  me,  awoke  .  .  •  the  time  when  I  had 
not  yet  chosen  my  destiny,  everything  which  lies 
there  in  that  bright  zone,  beyond  those  ten 
years.  .  .  ." 

"  But  permit  me,  at  last,  Irina  Pavlovna!  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  bright  zone  in  your  life 
began  precisely  with  the  moment  of  our 
parting.  .  ." 

Irina  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

"  What  you  say  is  very  cruel,  Grigory  Mi- 
khaflovitch;  but  I  cannot  be  angry  with  you.  Oh, 
no,  that  was  not  a  brilliant  time;  it  was  not  for 
my  happiness  that  I  quitted  Moscow.  Not  one  in- 
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stint,  not  one  minute  of  happiness  have  I  known 
.  .  .  believe  me,  whatever  you  may  have  been  told. 
If  I  had  been  happy,  could  I  talk  with  you  as  I 
ani  doing  now?  .  .  I  repeat  it,  you  do  not  know 
what  those  people  are  like,  .  Why,  they  under- 
stand nothing,  sympathise  with  nothing,  they 
have  not  even  any  minds,  m  esprit,  ni  intelligence, 
but  only  cunning  and  tact;  why,  in  reality,  music, 
poetry,  and  art  are  alike  unknown  to  them.  .  . 
You  will  say  that  I  myself  was  fairly  indifferent 
to  all  this;  but  not  to  that  degree,  Grigory  Mi- 
khaflovitch  .  .  .  not  to  that  degree!  It  is  not  a 
fashionable  woman  whom  you  now  see  before 
you.  You  have  only  to  look  at  me,  not  a  lioness 
...  it  seems  that  is  what  we  are  called  .  .  .  but 
a  poor,  poor  creature,  who  is  really  deserving  of 
compassion.  Be  not  astonished  at  my  words.  .  . 
I  am  not  disposed  to  be  proud  now!  I  reach  out 
my  hand  to  you  as  a  beggar,  understand  it,  at 
last,  as  a  beggar.  .  .  I  entreat  alms,"  she  added 
suddenly,  in  an  involuntary,  irrepressible  im- 
pulse:—" I  ask  for  alms,  and  you  .  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  failed  her.  Litvfnoff  raised  his  head 
and  looked  at  Irfna;  she  was  breathing  rapidly, 
her  lips  were  quivering.  His  heart  suddenly  be- 
gan to  beat  hard,  and  his  feeling  of  wrath  van- 
ished. 

"You  say  that  our  paths  have  parted,"  re- 
sumed Irina:— "  I  know  you  are  marrying  for 
love;  you; have  the  plan  for  your  whole  life  al- 
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path*  accompanied  by  two  other  ladies  and  a  very 
good-looking  lackey. 

" Eh;bonjour,  ch&re  madame"  said  this  per- 
son, while  Irfna  respectfully  courtesied  before 
her.— tr  Comment  allez-vous  aujourd'hui?  Venez 
un  pen  avec  moi"—€€  Voire  Altesse  a  trop  de 
banU?  Irina's  insinuating  yoke  could  be  heard 
in  reply. 
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Litvinoff  allowed  the  Duchess  and  all  her  suite 
to  depart,  and  then  emerged  upon  the  avenue 
himself.  He  could  not  give  himself  a  clear  ac- 
count of  his  sensations;  he  felt  both  ashamed  and 
alarmed,  and  his  self-love  was  flattered.  •  .  The 
unexpected  explanation  with  Irina  had  taken  him 
unawares;  her  horning,  hurried  words  had  swept 
over  him  like  a  downpour  of  rain.  "  Queer  peo- 
ple those  society  w6men,"  he  thought;—"  there  's 
no  coherence  about  them  .  •  •  and  bow  the  circle 
in  which  they  Kve  perverts  them,  and  the  anoma- 
lousness  of  it  they  feel  themselves! "  ...  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  think  that  at  all,  but 
was  merely  repeating  mechanically  those  hack- 
neyed phrases,  as  though  desirous  thereby  of  rid- 
ding himself  of  other  and  more  painful  thoughts. 
He  comprehended  that  it  ill-befitted  him  to  medi- 
tate seriously  at  present,  that,  ih  all  probability, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  censure  himself:  and  he 
strolled  slowly  along,  almost  compelling  himself 
to  turn  his  attention  to  everything  which  he  en- 
countered. .  .  All  at  once  he  found  himself  in 
front  of  a  bench,  perceived  beside  it  some  one's 
legs,  ran  his  eyes  up  them.  .  •  The  legs  belonged 
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to  a  man  who  was  sitting  on  the  bench  and  read- 
ing a  newspaper;  the  man  proved  to  be  Potiigin. 
Litvinoff  gave  vent  to  a  slight  exclamation* 
Potiigin  laid  his  paper  on  his  knees  and  stared 
attentively,  unsmiling^  at  Litvfnoff,  and  Lit- 
vinoff also  stared  attentively  and  unsmilingly  at 
Potiigin.  :  »■■  ■  .  , '!  : 
i  ''May  I  sit  down. beside  you?"  he  asked  at 

last.'  :    '  ■•>!.•!•  '■  .1    •  :...■  ■  '. 

'•■•"  Pray/do.  Only  I  give  you  warning;  if  you 
wiiah  to  enter  into  conversation  with  me  you  must 
not  be  offended— I  'm  in  the  most  misanthropic 
frame  of  mind  just  now,  and  ail  objects  present 
themselves*  to  me  in  an  exaggeratedly-evil  light/9 
-"  "  That 's  nothing,  Sozont  Ivdnitch,"  said  Lit- 
vinoff, dropping  down  on  the  bench:—"  it  id  even 
extremely  opportune.  .  .  But  why  has  this  mood 
conie  upon  you?" 

"Asa  matter  of  fact*  I  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
rage;"  began  Potiigih.— "  Here  I  have  just  been 
reading  about  the  project  for  judicial  reforms  in 
Russia,  and  with  genuine  satisfaction  I  perceive 
that  we  have  at  last- got  some  common  sense,  and 
no  longer  intend  under  .the  pretext  of  independ- 
ence therfe,  of  nationality  or  of  originality,  to 
tack  a  home-made  tail  on  to  pure,  clear  European 
logic;  but,  on  the  contrary,  .  .  they  are  going  to 
take  the  foreign  thing  which  is  good  complete. 
That  one  concession  in  the  affair  of  the  peasants 
was  sufficient.  • ".  Just  try  to  get  rid  of  com- 
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munal  tenure!  .  •  Quite  true,  quite  true,  I  ought 
not  to  be  in  a  rage;  but,  to  my  misfortune,  I  have 
happened  upon  a  self-made  Russian— I  have  been 
talking  with  him,  and  those  rough  nuggets— born 
geniuses,  and  self-taught  folks  will  worry  me 
into  my  grave! " 

"  Whiat  sort  of  a  born  genius? "  inquired  Lit- 
vfnoff. 

"  Why,  that  sort  of  a  gentleman  is  running 
about,  who  fancies  himself  a  gifted  musician.— 
*  I,'  says  he,  *  of  course  am  nothing;  I'ma  cipher 
because  I  never  had  any  education,  but  I  possess 
incomparably  more  melodies  and  more  ideas  than 
Meyerbeer.'  In  the  first  place,  I  will  remark: 
why  were  not  you  educated?  and,  in  the  second, 
not  only  Meyerbeer,  but  the  meanest  German 
flute-player,  who  modestly  whistles  his  part  in 
the  meanest  German  orchestra,  has  twenty  times 
more  ideas  than  all  our  born  geniuses;  only  the 
flute-player  keeps  his  ideas  to  himself,  and  does 
not  thrust  himself  forward  with  them  into  the 
company  of  Mozarts  and  Haydhs;  but  our  Rus- 
sian genius  gets  out  a  little  waltz  or  a  little  ro- 
mance, slap  dash,  and  behold— there  he  is,  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets,  and  a  scornful  curl  on  his 
mouth:  '  I  *m  a  genius/  says  he.  And  it 's  just 
the  same  with  painting  and  everywhere.  How  I 
detest  those  born  geniuses!  Who  does  not  know 
that  people  pride  themselves  upon  them  only  in 
places  where  there  is  no  real  science  which  has 
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been  assimilated  into  blood  and  flesh,  nor  real  art 
Isn't  it  time  to  file  away  in  the  archives  this 
boastf ulne&s,  this  vulgar  rubbish,  along  with  the 
familiar  phrases,  to  the  effect  that  among  us,  in 
Russia,  no  one  dies  of  hunger,  and  that  travelling 
by  road  is  of  the  swiftest  sort,  and  that  we  can 
kill  everybody  with  a  slap  of  our  caps?  They  be- 
siege me  with  the  giftedness  of  the  Russian  na- 
ture, With  the  instinct  of  genius,  with  Kulfbins.1 
But  what  sort  of  giftedness  is  it,  gentlemen,  for 
heaven's  sake?  It  is  the  babbling  of  a  man  half 
asleep,  or  a  half -savage  sagacity.  Instinct  1  A 
pretty  thing  to  brag  about,  truly!  Take  an  ant 
in  the  forest,  carry  him  off  a  verst  away  from  his 
hill:  he  will  find  the  way  bade  home;  a  man  can 
do  nothing  of  the  sort;  what  of  that?  is  he  lower 
than  the  ant?  Instinct,  be  it  ever  so  talented,  is 
unworthy  of  man:  reason— simple,  sound,  com- 
monplace reason— that 's  our  real  fortune,  our 
pride;  reason  never  plays  any  such  pranks;  and 
that *s  why  everything  is  founded  on  it.  But  as 
for'Kulibin,  who,  without  knowing  anything 
about  mechanics,  has  constructed  some  extremely 
absurd  clocks  or  other,— I  would  order  those 
Same  clocks  to  be  placed  on  a  pillar  of  scorn; 
'  come,  see,  good  people/  I  would  say,  *  what  you 
must  not  do.9  Kulfbin  is  not  to  blame  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  his  work  is  worthless.    To  praise  Telush- 

1 A  character  in  QstroVsky's  famous  drama,  "The  Thunderstorm;" 
a  self-taught  genius  of  a  clockmaker.— Teaxvlatol 
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kin,  because  he  climbed  the  spire  of  the 'Ad- 
miralty, for  his  daring  and  skill— that  is  pertnis-' 
sible;  why  should  not  he  be  praised?  But' it  is 
not  proper  to  shout  out  something  to  the  effect, 
*  Has  n't  he  made  a  laughing-stock  of  the  for-' 
eign  architects?  and  what  's  the  good  of  them? 
they  only  take  your  money.'  .  •  He  did  hot 
make  a  laughing-stock  of  them  at  all:  afterward 
they  were  obliged  to  erect  a  scaffolding  around 
the  spire,  and  repair  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  For 
God's  sake,  do  not  encourage  such  ideas  among 
us  in  Russia,  as  that  anything  can  be  attained 
without  teaching!  No;  though  you  be  as  wise 
as  Solomon,  yet  learn,  learn  from  the  alphabet 
up!  Otherwise,  sit  down,  and  hang  your  tail 
between  your  legs!  Faugh!  I  've  even  got' 
heated!" 

Potugin  took  off  his  hat,  and  fanned  himself 
with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Russian  art,"  he  began  again:—"  Russian 
art!  .  .  I  know  all  about  Russian  limitations, 
and  I  know  Russian  impotency  also,  but  as  for 
Russian  art,  excuse  me,  but  I  have  never  met  with 
it.  For  twenty  years  in  succession  we  bowed 
down  before  that  bloated  cipher,  Briulloff,  and 
imagined,  if  you  please,  that  a  school  had  been 
founded  among  us,  and  that  it  was  even  destined 
to  be  better  than  all  the  others.  .  .  Russian  art, 
ha-ha-ha!  ho-ho! " 

"  But  permit  me,  Soz6nt  Ivinitch,"  remarked 
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Lityinoff.— "  That  mean*  that  you  do  not  recog- 
nise Glinka  either? " 

Potugin  scratched  behind  his  ear. 

"  Exceptions,  you  know,  only  prove  the  rule, 
hut  even  in  this  case  wt*  could  not  get  along  with- 
out bragging!  If  you  were  to  say,  for  example, 
that  Glinka  really  was  a  remarkable  nmsiriaifc. 
who  was  prevented  by  circumstances*  external 
BfiA  internal,  from  becoming  the  founder  of  the. 
Russian  opera*  no  one  would  dispute  you;  but 
no ;  how  is  that  possible  1  It  immediately  become* 
necessary  to  promote  him  to  be  commander-in- 
chief,  chief  marshal  of  the  Court  in  the  depart- 
ment of  music,  and  rob  other  nations  by  the  way: 
'  they  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  if  you  please,'  and 
then  you  have  pointed  out  to  you  some  '  mighty  ' 
home-bred  genius,  whose  compositions  are  noth- 
ing more  than  a  sorry  imitation  of  second-class 
foreign  workers— second-class,  precisely  that: 
they  are  more  easily  imitated.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  Oh,  wretched  fools  and  savages,  for  whom 
there  exists  no  heritage  of  art,  and  artists— some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Rappeau:  as  much  as  to  say* 
a  foreigner  can  lift  six  puds  with  one  hand,  but 
our  man  can  lift  twelve  I  Nothing  of  the  sort  I 
Let  me  inform  you  that  I  cannot  get  the  follow- 
ing memory  out  of  my  head.  This  spring  I  vis- 
ited the  Crystal  Palace, in  the  suburbs  of  London; 
in  that  palace,  as  you  are  aware,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  exhibition  of  everything 
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to  which  man's  inventiveness  has  attained,— the 
encyclopaedia  of  humanity,  it  must  be  called. 
Well,  sir,  I  walked  and  walked  past  all  those 
machines  and  implements,  and  statues  of  great 
men;  and  all  the  while  I  was  thinking:  if  a  decree 
were  issued  to  the  effect  that,  together  with  the 
disappearance  from  the  face  of  the  earth  of  any 
nation,  everything  which  that  nation  had  in- 
vented should  immediately  vanish  from  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,— our  dear  mother,  Orthodox  Russia, 
might  sink  down  to  the  nethermost  hell,  and  not 
a  single  tack,  not  a  single  pin,  would  be  disturbed, 
the  dear  creature:  everything  would  remain  quite 
calmly  in  its  place,  because  even  the  samovir, 
and  linden-bast  slippers,  and  the  shaft-arch,  and 
th6  knout— those  renowned  products  of  ours— 
were  not  invented  by  us.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  try  a  similar  experiment  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  even;  their  inhabitants  have  in- 
vented some  sort  of  boats  and  spears:  visitors 
would  notice  their  absence.  That  is  calumny! 
that  is  too  harsh— you  may  say.  .  .  But  I  say: 
in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  how  to  censure 
with  a  grumble;  in  the  second,  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  can  make  up  his  mind  to  look  not  merely 
the  devil,  but  himself,  straight  in  the  eye,  and  it 
is  not  the  children  only,  with  us,  who  like  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep.  Our  ancient  inventions  were 
brought  to  us  from  the  East,  our  new  ones  we 
have;  dragged  over,  after  a  fashion^  from  the 
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West,  and  yet  we  continue  to  chatter  about  inde- 
pendent Russian  art!  Some  daring  persons  hare 
even  discovered  a  Russian  science:  'with  us,  if 
you  please,  twice  two  make  four,  bat  somehow  it 
comes  out  in  a  more  dashing  way.'  " 

"  But  stay,  Sozont  Ivanftch,"  exclaimed  Lit- 
vinoff.— "  Stay!  Surely,  we  send  something  to 
the  International  Expositions,  and  Europe  pro- 
cures some  supplies  f  ran  us." 

"  Yes,  raw  material,  raw  products.  And  ob- 
serve, my  dear  sir:  our  raw  material  is  chiefly 
good,  only  because  it  depends  upon  other,  and 
very  evil  circumstances:  our  bristles,  for  exam- 
ple, are  large  and  stiff  merely  because  the  pigs 
are  poor;  our  hides  are  firm  and  thick,  because 
the  cows  are  thin;  our  tallow  is  fat,  because  it  is 
boiled  half  and  half  with  the  beef.  .  .  However, 
why  am  I  dilating  to  you  about  this?  Surely  you, 
who  occupy  yourself  with  technology,  must  know 
all  these  things  better  than  I  da  People  say 
to  me:  '  inventiveness!  Russian  inventiveness! ' 
There  are  our  landed  proprietors  complaining 
bitterly,  and  suffering  loss,  because  no  satisfac- 
tory grain-dryer  exists,  which  would  relieve  them 
of  the  necessity  of  placing  their  sheaves  of  grain 
in  the  kiln,  as  in  the  days  of  Riirik:  those  kilns 
are  frightfully  detrimental,  no  better  than  lin- 
den-bast slippers,  or  bast  mats,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly burning  down.  The  landed  proprietors 
complain,  and  still  the  grain-dryer  does  not  make 
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its  appearance.  And  why  not?  Because  the  for- 
eigner does  not  need  it;  he  grinds  his  grain  raw, 
consequently  does  not  bother  about  inventing 
one,  and  we  .  .  .  are  not  capable  of  doing  it  I 
N\>t  capable  of  doing  it— and  that 's  the  end  of 
the  matter !  You  might  try  it  I  I  vow,  that  f  roiri 
this  day  forth,  as  soon  as  a  born  genius  or  a 
self-taught  man  drops  down  on  me,  I  shall  say 
to  him—*  halt,  my  respected  sir!  and  where  's  that 
grain-dryer?  Hand  it  over  I '  But  how  can  they  ? 
We  are  capable  of  picking  up  an  old  patched 
shoe,  which  long  ago  fell  from  the  foot  of  Saint- 
Simon  or  Fourier,  and  placing  it  respectfully  bn 
our  head,  treating  it  like  a  holy  thing;  or  of  scrib- 
bling an  article  about  the  historical  and  contem- 
porary significance  of  the  proletariat  in  the  prin-1 
cipal  cities  of  France— that  also  we  can  do;  but  I' 
once  tried  to  suggest  to  a  writer  and  political 
economist,  after  the  fashion  of  your  Mr.  Voroshf- 
loff ,  to  name  to  me  twenty  towns  in  that  same 
France,  and  do  you  know  the  result?  The  result 
was,  that  the  political  economist,  in  despair, 
finally  mentioned,  among  the  towns  of  France, 
Mont  Fermeil,  probably  recalling  Paul  de 
Kock's  romance.  And  the  following  experience 
occurred  to  me.  One  day  I  was  making  my  way, 
with  gun  and  dog,  through  the  forest  .  •" 

"  And  are  you  a  sportsman? "  inquired  Litvf- 
noff.  ■' 

"  I  shoot  a  little.    I  was  making  my  way  tp 
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a  marsh  in  search  of  quail;  other  sportsmen  had 
told  me  about  that  marsh.  I  looked,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  field,  in  front  of  a  cottage,  sat  a  mer- 
chant's clerk,  fresh  and  lusty  as  a  husked  nut, — 
sat  there  grinning,  I  did  not  know  at  what  And 
I  asked  him: *  Where  is  the  marsh/  said  I, '  and 
are  there  quail  in  it? '— *  Certainly,  certainly,'  he 
drawled  slowly,  and  with  an  expression  as  though 
I  had  presented  him  with  a  ruble;  '  with  great 
pleasure,  sir:  it 's  a  first-class  marsh;  but  as  for  all 
sorts  of  wild  birds— my  God!— there 's  a  capital 
abundance  of  them  also.'  I  went  off,  but  I  not 
only  did  not  find  a  single  wild  bird,— the  marsh 
itself  had  dried  up  long  before.  Now  tell  me, 
if  you  please,  why  does  the  Russian  man  lie? 
Why  does  the  political  economist  lie,  and  about 
wild-fowl,  to  boot? " 

Litvinoff  made  no  reply,  and  only  sighed  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  And  start  a  conversation  with  that  political 
economist,"  resumed  Potugin:— "  about  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  social  science,  only,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  without  facts  •  .  phrrrr!  and  the  bird 
will  soar  off  like  an  eagle!  But  I  once  succeeded 
in  catching  a  bird  of  that  sort:  I  employed  a  good 
visible  bait,  as  you  will  see.  We  were  talking 
with  one  of  our  present-day  'new  youngsters,' 
about  divers  questions,  as  they  express  it.  Well, 
sir,  he  flew  into  a  great  rage,  as  is  usual;  among 
other  things,  he  rejected  marriage,  with  truly 
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childish  obstinacy.  I  suggested  to  him  argu- 
ments of  one  sort  and  another  ...  it  was  like 
knocking  my  head  against  a  wall!  I  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  him  from  that  quar- 
ter. And  suddenly  a  happy  thought  flashed 
across  me!  *  Permit  me  to  inform  you/  I  began, 
—one  must  always  address  the  *  minnows  *  with ' 
respect—*  that  I  am  amazed  at  you,  iny  dear  sir; 
you  are  interested  in  the  natural  sciences— and 
hitherto  you  have  not  noted  the  fact  that  all  car- 
nivorous and  rapacious  animals,  birds  and  beasts, 
all  those  who  are  obliged  to  sally  forth  in  search 
of  prey,  and  toil  over  procuring  live  fo6d  for 
themselves  and  their  offspring  . . .  and,  of  course, 
you  reckon  man  in  the  list  of  such  animals?'— 'Of 
course  I  do,'  replied  the  *  minnow ':  *  man,  after* 
all,  is  nothing  but  a  carnivorous  animal.'— *  And 
a  rapacious  one/  I  added.— *  And  a  rapacious 
one/  he  assented.—*  That  is  very  well  said,'  I  as- 
sented. *  So,  then,  I  am  amazed  that  you  have 
not  observed  that  all  such  animals  stick  to  mo- 
nogamy? *  The  new  youngster  shuddered.— 
*  How  so? *— *  Why,  just  so.  Recall  the  Hon,  the1 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  vulture,  the  hawk;  and  be  to 
good  as  to  consider  how  could  they  act  otherwise? 
The  two  of  you  can  hardly  feed  the  children,  as  it 
is/— My  'minnow*  fell  to  thinking.— '  Well/  says 
he, '  in  that  case,  the  beast  is  no  model  for  man/ 
— '  Then  I  called  him  an  idealist,  and  how  angry 
he  became!    He  almost  wept.    I  Was  obliged  to ! 
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soothe  him,  and  to  promise  him  that  I  would  not 
betray  him  to  his  comrades.  Is  it  a  small  thing; 
to  deserve  the  name  of  idealist?  And  therein  lies 
the  joke,  that  the  present  young  generation  has 
made  a  mistake  in  its  calculations.  It  has  imag- 
ined that  the  day  of  old-fashioned,  dark,  under- 
ground toil  is  past,  that  it  was  all  well  enough  for 
their  aged  fathers  to  dig  like  tortoises;  but  for  us 
such  a  role  is  humiliating,  if  you  please,  we  will 
act  in  the  open  air,  we  will  act.  .  •  The  dear  in- 
nocents! and  even  your  children  will  not  act;  and 
would  n't  you  like  to  go  bade  to  the  cave,  to  the 
cave  again,  in  the  footprints  of  the  old  men? " 

A  brief  silence  ensued. 

"  I,  my  dear  sir,  am  of  this  opinion,"  Potugin 
began  again:— "  that  we  are  indebted  to  civilisa- 
tion not  alone  for  knowledge,  art,  and  law,  but  for 
the  fact  that  even  the  very. sentiment  of  beauty 
and  poetry  is  developed  and  enters  into  force  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  same  civilisation;  and 
that  so-called  national,  ingenuous,  unconscious, 
creative  genius  is  stuff  and  nonsense.  Even  in 
Homer  traces  are  already  discernible  of  a  refined 
and  wealthy  civilisation;  even  love  is  ennobled 
thereby.  The  Slavyanophils  would  gladly  hang 
me  for  such  a  heresy  if  they  were  not  such  ten- 
der-hearted creatures;  but,  nevertheless,  I  insist 
upon  my  view— and  however  much  they  may  re- 
gale me  with  Madame  Kokhanovsky  and  '  The 
Hive  at  Rest/  I  will  not  inhale  that  triple  extrait  -x 
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de  mougik  russej  for  I  do  not  belong  to  the  high- 
est society,  which  finds  it  indispensably  necessary* 
from  time  to  time,  to  assure  itself  that  it  has  not 
become  completely  Frenchified,  and  for  whose 
special  use  that  literature  en  cuir  de  Bussie  is 
composed.  Try  the  experiment  of  reading  to  the 
common  people— the  genuine  populace— the 
most  incisive,  the  most  *  national '  passages  from 
the  '  Hive ';  they  will  think  you  are  communi- 
cating some  new  plot  about  usury  or  hard  drink- 
ing,.  I  repeat  it,  without  civilisation  there  is  no 
poetry.  ;  Would  you  like  to  obtain  an  illustration 
of  the  unpoetic  ideal  of  the  uncivilised  Russian 
man?  Open  our  epic  songs,  our  legends.  I  am 
not  talking  now  about  the  fact  that  love  always 
is  represented  in  them  as  the  result  of  witchcraft, 
of  sorcery— is  produced  by  drinking  *  a  love-phil- 
tre/ and  is  even  called  soldering,  chilblain;  nei- 
ther am  I  referring  to  the  fact  that  our  so-called 
epic  literature  alone,  among  all  the  others,  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic,— alone,  observe,— has  not  pre- 
sented—unless you  count  V£nka-T£nka  as  such 
—a  single  typical  pair  of  loving  human  beings; 
tfyat  the  paladin  of  Holy  Russia  always  begins  his 
acquaintance  with  his  fated  affinity  by  beating  her 
'mercilessly *  on  her  white  body— whence  'also 
the  feminine  sex  lives  swollen  up  ';  of  all  that  I 
will  not  speak;  but  permit  me  to  direct  your  atr 
tention  to  that  elegant  specimen  of  youth,  the 
jeune  premie?,  as  he  was  depicted  by  the  imagi- 
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nation  of  the  primitive,  uncirflbed  Slavonian. 
Here,  be  pleased  to  note,  comes  the  leading  lover; 
he  has  made  himself  a  nice  little  cloak  of  marten- 
far,  stitched  along  all  the  seams:  a  belt  of  the 
seven  silks  is  girt  about  him  just  under  the  arm- 
pits, and  the  collar  of  the  cloak  is  made  higher 
than  his  head;  from  the  front  his  ruddy  face, 
from  the  back  his  white  neck  is  not  visible,  his  cap 
rests  on  one  ear,  and  on  his  feet  are  morocco 
boots,  with  awl-like  toes,  his  heels  are  pointed,— 
around  the  little  tips  an  egg  might  roll;  under 
the  high  heels  a  sparrow  might  fly  and  flutter. — 
And  the  dashing  young  fellow  walks  with  a  short, 
mincing  step,  that  famous  'flaunting'  gait, 
wherewith  our  Alcibiades,  Tchurflo  Plenkdviteh, 
produced  such  a  wonderful,  almost  medicinal  ef- 
fect on  the  old  women  and  the  young  maidens, 
that  same  gait  wherewith,  down  to  the  present 
day,  our  waiters,  limbered  in  every  joint,  that 
cream,  that  flower  of  Russian  foppishness,  that 
nee  plus  ultra  of  Russian  taste,  trip  about  in  so  in- 
imitable a  manner.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  jest: 
dawdling  dash  is  our  artistic  ideal.  Well,  is  the 
picture  true?  Does  it  contain  many  materials  for 
painting,  for  sculpture?  And  the  beauty  who 
fascinates  the  young  men,  and  whose  *  blood  in 

her  face  is  as  though  in  that  of  a  hare?' 

But,  apparently,  you  are  not  listening  to  me?  " 

Litvfnoif  started.     He  really  had  not  heard 
what  Potugin  had  been  saying  to  him:  he  had 
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been  thinking,  importunately  thinking  about 
Irina,  about  his  last  meeting  with  her.  .  . 

"  Excuse  me,  Sozont  Ivanitch,"  he  began:— 
"  but  I  want  to  put  my  former  question  to  you 
once  more,  about  .  .  .  about  Madame  Ratmi- 
roff." 

Potiigin  folded  his  newspaper,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket. 

"  Again  you  wish  to  know  how  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  her? " 

"  No,  not  that;  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opin- 
ion ..  .  about  the  part  which  she  has  played  in 
Petersburg.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  was  that 
part?" 

"  But  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
Grig6ry  Mikhaflovitch.  I  became  pretty  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Madame  Ratmfroff 

but  quite  accidentally,  and  not  for  long,  I  have 
never  taken  a  peep  into  her  society,  and  what 
took  place  there  has  remained  unknown  to  me* 
People  have  chattered  somewhat  in  my  presence, 
but  you  know  scandal  reigns  among  us  not  in 
democratic  circles  only.  Moreover,  I  never  had 
the  curiosity  to  inquire.  But  I  perceive/*  he 
added,  after  a  brief  pause:— "that  she  interests 
you." 

"  Yes;  we  have  had  a  couple  of  pretty  frank 
conversations.  Still,  I  ask  myself:  Is  she  sin- 
cere? " 

Potiigin  dropped  hip  eyes.—"  When  she  gets 
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is  9DKRV  like  aft 
Pride  also  snmrtimfft  keep*  her  £nm 
lying:99 

44  But  is  she  proud?    I  should  suppne,  ntter 
— tfaa&sheiscapriciaiiSL" 
44  As  proud  as  the  devil;  but  that  *s  nothing." 
44  It  seems  to  me  that  she  snrnitiiiiaa  i*1^g|f^ffw 


44  That  'a  nothing-,  either,  sfc  is  sincere*  all  the 
same.  Well,  and  speaking  in  general,  £cqbl 
whom  would  you  cure  to  have  the  troth?  The 
▼cry  best  of  those  young  noUe  ladies  ace  corrupt 
tb  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones." 

44  But,  Sosont  Ivanitch,  call  to  mind,  did  not 
you  call  yourself  her  friend?  Was  it  not  you 
who*  almost  by  force,  took  me  to  hear?  " 

44  What  of  that?  She  asked  me  to  get  you: 
why  not?  But  I  really  am  her  friend.  She  is 
not  devoid  of  good  qualities:  she  is  very  kind — 
that  is  to  say,  generous*— that  is  to  say,  she  gives 
to  others  that  which  she  does  not  need  herself* 
However,  you  certainly  must  know  her  quite  as 
well  ss  I  do." 

44 1  used  to  know  Irinat  Pavlovna  ten  yean 
ago;  but  since  then  .  .  ." 

44  Ekh,  Grigory  Mikhailovitch,  what  are  you 
saying?  Ho  peoples  characters  change?  As  they 
are  in  the  cradle,  so  they  are  in  the  grave.  Or, 
perhaps  .  .  .  /'—Here  Potiigin  bent  still  lower; 
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— -"  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  falling  into  her 
hands?  ?  That  really  .  . ...  well,  you  cannot  avoid 
falling  into  some  one's  hands." 

Litvinoff  laughed  in  a  constrained  way.— 
"  You  think  so? " 

•••:"  You  cannot; avoid  it.  Man  is  weak,  woman 
is  strong,  chance  is  all-powerful;  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  one's  self  to  a  colourless  existence,  it  is 
impossible  vholly  to  forget  one's  self:.  .  .  but 
yonder  is  beauty  and  sympathy— yonder  is 
warmth  apd  light,— why  resist?  And  you  run  to 
it  like  a  child  to  its  nurse.  Well,  and  afterward, 
of  course,  there  is  cold,  and  darkness,  and  empti- 
ness .  .  as  is  proper.  And  the  end  of  it, is,  that 
you  will  grow  unused  to  everything,  you  will 
cease  to  understand  anything.  At  first  you  will 
not  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  love;  and 
afterward  you  will  not  understand  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  live." 

Litvinoff  looked  at  Potugin,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  never  before  had  he  met  a  more  solitary, 
a  more  deserted  ....  a  more  unhappy  man. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  not  timid,  he  did  not 
stand  on  ceremony;  all  despondent  and  pale,  with 
his  head  on  his  breast,  and  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
he  sat  motionless,  ^nd  merely  smiled  a  melan- 
choly smile.  Litvinoff  felt  sorry  for  this  poor, 
queer,  splenetic  fellow. 

,  "  Irina  P6vk>vna  mentioned  to  me,  among 
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other  things,9  he  began  in  a  low  tone,—"  one  of 
her  intimate  friends,  whom  she  called,  I  think, 

Madame  Byelsky  or  Dolsky.  .  ." 

Pottigin  cast  his  sorrowful  eyes  on  Litvi- 
noff. 

"  Ah! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  dull  tone.  .  .  "  She 
mentioned  her  .  .  .  well,  and  what  of  it?  How- 
ever," he  added,  with  an  unnatural  sort  of  yawn: 
"  I  must  go  home — to  dinner.  I  ask  your 
pardon." 

He  sprang  up  from  the  bench  and  moved  rap- 
idly away  before  Litvinoff  could  manage  to  utter 
a  word. .  .  His  pity  gave  way  to  vexation— vexa- 
tion at  himself,  of  course.  Every  sort  of  indiscre- 
tion was  unnatural  to  him;  he  had  wished  to  ex- 
press his  sympathy  for  Potugin  and  the  result  had 
been  something  in  the  nature  of  an  awkward  hint. 
With  secret  dissatisfaction  at  heart,  he  returned 
to  his  hotel. 

"  Corrupt  to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones," 
he  thought  some  time  later  ..."  but  proud  as 
the  devil!  She,  that  woman,  who  is  almost  on 
her  knees  before  me,  proud?  proud,  not  ca- 
pricious? " 

Litvinoff  tried  to  expel  Irfna's  image  from  his 
head,  but  did  not  succeed.  For  that  very  reason, 
also,  he  did  not  recall  his  affianced  bride;  he  felt 
to-day  that  image  would  not  surrender  its  place. 
He  resolved  to  await  the  solution  of  all  this 
"  strange  affair,"  without  troubling  himself  fur- 
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ther;  the  solution  could  not  be  long  delayed,  and 
Litvinoff  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
would  be  of  the  most  abundant  and  natural  sort. 
So  he  thought,  but,  in  Hie  meantime,  it  was  not 
Irina's  image  alone  which  would  not  leave  him— 
all  her  words  recurred  in  turn  to  his  memory. 

A  waiter  brought  him  a  note:  it  was  from 
Irina. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  to  do  this  evening,  come :  I  shall 
not  be  alone;  I  have  guests — and  you  will  have  a  closer 
view  of  us,  of  our  society.  I  am  very  anxious  that  you 
should  see  them :  I  have  a  premonition  that  they  will  dis- 
play themselves  in  all  their  glory.  And  you  ought  to 
know  what  sort  of  air  I  breathe.  Come;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  you  are  not  bored  [Irfna  meant  to  say : 
you  will  not  be  bored].  Prove  to  me  that  our  explana- 
tion of  to-day  has  rendered  impossible  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  us.  Faithfully  yours,  I." 

Litvinoff  put  on  his  dress  suit  and  a  white  tie, 
and  went  to  Irina's.  "  All  this  is  of  no  impor- 
tance," he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  in  thought, 
on  the  way,—"  but  take  a  look  at  them  .  .  .  why 
should  not  I  take  a  look?  It  is  curious."  A  few 
days  previously  these  same  people  had  aroused 
in  him  a  different  feeling:  they  had  aroused  his 
indignation. 

He  walked  with  hurried  steps,  with  his  hat 
pulled  far  down  over  his  eyes,  with  a  constrained 
smile  on  his  lips,  and  Bambdeff,  who  was  sitting 
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in  front  of  Weber's  Caf 4  and  pointed  him  out 
fro*  far  distance  to  Voroshfloff  and  Pishtehaikin, 
excknied  enthusiastically:  "Do  you  see  that 
man?  He's  stooel  He's  a  rock II  He's 
granitetU"     ■ 
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XV 

Litvinoff  found  quite  a  number  of  guests  at 
Irina's.  In  a  corner,  a*  the  oatd-table*  sat  three 
of  the  generals  of: the  picnic:  the  fat,  the  irrita- 
ble, aid  the  condescending  pne$.  .  They;  were 
playing  whist  with  a  dummy,  and  there  are  no 
words  in  human  language  wherewith  to  Express, 
the  poinpousness  with  which  they,  dealt,  took 
tricks,  played  clubs,  played  diamonds  >  .f  .  .  .; 
just  like  statesmen!  Leaving  to  plebeians*  Q>u& 
bourgeois,  the  comments  tod  adages. customary 
during  a  game,  the  generals  uttered  only  the  most 
indispensable  words;  but  the  fat  general  per- 
mitted himself  between  twb  deals  to  say,  -  with 
energetic  distinctness:  "  Ce  satani  a*  d^piqutl " 
Among  the  visitors  Litvinoff  recognised .  tjbe 
ladies  Who  had  taken  part  in  the  picnic;. but  there? 
were  others  also  whom  he  had  not  hitherto  seeiv 
One  was  so  old  that  it  seemed  as  though  she  must 
collapse  immediately:  she;  was  wriggling  he? 
dreadful  bare,  dark^grey^  shoulders  about,"- and 
covering  her  ntouth  with  her  fan;  she  was  cast- 
ing sidelong  glances  at  Ratmiroff ,  with  her  al~ 
teady  quite  dead  eyes;  he  was  payirig  court  to 
her;  9he  «'was  greatly  respected  in  high,  society 
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as  the  last  Maid  of  Honour  of  the  Empress 
Katherine  II.  By  the  window,  dressed  as  a  shep- 
herdess, sat  Countess  Sh.,  "  the  Tzaritza  of  the 
Wasps,"  surrounded  by  young  men;  among 
them,  distinguished  by  bis  arrogant  bearing,  his 
perfectly  flat  skull,  and  his  soullessly-brutal  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  worthy  of  a  Khan  of 
Bokhard  or  of  a  Roman  Heliogabalus,  was  Fini- 
koff,  famous  for  his  wealth  and  his  good  looks; 
another  lady,  also  a  Countess,  and  known  by  the 
diminutive  name  of  Lise,  was  chatting  with  a 
long-haired  blond,  pale  "  spirit-medium  ";  beside 
them  stood  a  gentleman,  also  pale  and  long- 
haired, sneering  significantly  2  this  gentleman  was 
also  a  believer  in  spiritualism,  but  busied  himself, 
in  addition,  with  prophecy,  and,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Talmud,  foretold 
all  sorts  of  remarkable  events;  not  one  of  these 
events  took  place,— but  he  was  not  discomfited, 
and  went  on  prophesying.  That  same  heayen- 
borti  genius  who  had  aroused  such  ire  in  Potugin 
had  placed  himself  at  the  piano;  he  was  striking 
chords  in  an  absent-minded  way,  (Tune  main  dis- 
traite, and  carelessly  gazing  about  him.  Irina 
was  sitting  on  the  divan  between  Prince  Koko 
and  Madame  X.,  formerly  renowned  as  the 
beauty  and  wit  of  All-Russia,  and  who  had  long 
ago  turned  into  a  worthless  wrinkled  mushroom, 
whence  exhaled  an  odour  of  fast-tide  oil  and 
putrid  poison.    On  catching  sight  of  Litvinoff, 
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Irina  blushed,  rose,  and  when  he  approached  her, 
pressed  his  hand  warmly.  She  wore  a  bladk  crape 
gown,  with  barely  visible  gold  embellishments; 
her  shoulders  gleamed  with  a  dull  whiteness,  and 
her  face,  which  was  also  pale  beneath  the  momen- 
tary wave  of  crimson  which  had  swept  over  it, 
breathed  forth  the  triumph  of  beauty,  and  not  of 
beauty  only:  a  secret,  almost  mocking  joy, 
sparkled  in  her  half -closed  eyes,  quivered  around 
her  lips  and  nostrils.  .  . 

Ratmiroff  approached  Litvfnoff ,  and  after  exr 
changing  with  him  the  customary  greetings, 
which  were  not,  however,  accompanied  by  his  ha- 
bitual playfulness,  presented  him  to  two  or  three 
ladies:  to  the  aged  ruin,  to  the  Empress  of  the 
Wasps,  to  Countess  Liza.  .  .  They  received  him 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  graciousness.  Litvi- 
noff  did  not  belong  to  their  set  .  .  .  but  he  was 
not  ill-looking,  even  very  far  from  it,  and  the 
expressive  features  of  his  youthful  face  aroused 
their  attention.  Only  he  did  not  understand  how 
to  rivet  this  attention  on  himself;  he  had  grown 
disused  to  society,  and  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, and  then,  too,  the  fat  general  had  fixed  his 
eyes  on  him.  "  Aha!  the  civilian!  the  free- 
thinker!" that  immovable,  heavy  glance  seemed  to 
say : "  so  he  has  crawled  into  our  society ;  please  let 
me  kiss  your  hand,"  says  he.  Irina  came  to  Lit- 
vfnoff *s  rescue.  She  managed  matters  so  cleverly 
that  he  found  himself  in  a  corner,  near  the  door, 
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a  litfle  behind  her*  Whefc  she  addressed  him  die 
was  obliged  every  time  to  turn  toward  him,  and 
every  time  he  admired  the  beautiful  carve  of  her 
gleaming  n£ck  he  inhaled  the  delicate  perfume 
of  her  hair.  The  expression  of  profound  and 
silent  gratitude  never  left  her  face:  he  could  not 
but  admit  that  it  was  precisely  gratitude  which 
was  expressed  by  those  smiles,  those  glances,  and 
he  also  began  to  seethe  all  over  with  the  same 
sentiment,  and  he  felt  ashamed,  yet  found  it 
sweet  and  painful  i :'•  .  and  at  the  same  time 
she  seemed  constantly  desirous  of  sbying:  "Well? 
What  do  you  think  of  this? "  This  wordless 
question  became  audible  to  Litvinoff  with  espe- 
cial clearness  every  time  any  of  those  present 
uttered  or  perpetrated  a  stupidity,  and  this  hap- 
pened more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  even* 
ing.  Once,  even,  she  could  not  contain  herself, 
and  laughed  aloud. 

Countess  Liza,  a  very  superstitious  lady  and 
inclined  to  everything  extraordinary,  after  hav- 
ing talked  her  fill  to  the  light-haired  medium 
about  Hume,  table-tipping,  self -playing  accor- 
deons,  and  the  like,  wound  up  by  asking  him 
whether  any  animals  existed  upon  whom  mag- 
netism produced  an  effect 

"One  such  animal  exists,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
marked Prince  Kok6  from  a  distance. — "You 
know  Milan6vsky,  I  believe?  They  put  him  to 
sleep  in  my  presence,  and  he  even  snored,  ai,  ai! " 
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"Yoii  are  very  maiicfcrtfe;1  inoA  prince;' V 
am  talking  about  real  animals,  'je  parte  dd* 

btte*r  ■  ■  .■-.■.!..•  m-^ 

"Mais  mot  aussi,  madame,  je  parle  finite^ 

"  There  are  real  animals  'also,"  ihterpoied  thcf 
spiritualist ;— "  for  example— crabs ;  IBey  '*&. 
very  nervous,  and  easily  fall  into  a  cataleptici 
stated  ■    ;''  •;-;lt:   ;-  '■ 

Trtie  Countess  Was  amazed.-^"1  What?  Crkbsr 
Is  it  possible?  ;Akh,  that  is  e*trfemily  curiBus!1 
How  T  should  like  to  see  it!  Monsieur  t^riiiA,'*' 
die  added,  addressing  a  young  man  with'  a  stony1 
face,  such  as  new  dolls  have,  and  stony  collar  (he: 
was  famed  for  having  wet  that  s&tne  fkce  'and 
collar  with  dashes  of  Niagara1  and  the  Nubiirfi1 
Nile,  but  he  remembered  niothing  iaboilt  all  fe*] 
travels,  and  loved  only  Russian  putts1.  .  Wjf; 
"Monsieiir  Luzhin,  be  so  good  ai  to  get  us  ftL 
crab*  '■' 

Monsieur  Luzhin  grinned.— "A  live'oiie  &£• 
only  a  lively  one ?"  he  inquired.    ,l>.'        •■  •  • ? 

'the  CountesS  did  not  Understand  fcrhn.— "  Mai* 
out j  a  crab/*  she  repeated, €€  une  Screviske" 

"  What— what 's  the  mearting;  of  this?— a 
crab?  a  crab?  "  interposed  Countess  Sh.  stettily.' 
Tlie  absence  of  Monsieur  Verdiei4  irritated  her  i 
she  could  not  understand  why  Irfna  h&d  hot  in-' 
vited  that  most  charming  of  Frelichin^  The*' 
ruin,  who  had  long  ago  ceased  to  understand  any- 
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thing,— in  addition  to  which,  deafness  had 
upon  her,— only  waggled  her  head. 

"  Ovi,  oui,  vous  aUez  voir.  Monsieur  Luzhin, 
please  .  .  .  ." 

The  young  traveller  bowed,  left  the  room,  and 
speedily  returned.  A  waiter  followed  him,  and 
grinning  to  the  full  extent  of  his  mouth,  bore  a 
platter  whereon  was  visible  a  large  black  crab. 

"  Void,  madame,"  exclaimed  Luzhin;—"  now 
you  can  set  about  the  operation  on  the  crab.1  Ha, 
ha,  ha! "  (Russians  are  always  the  first  to  laugh 
at  their  own  witticisms.)  — "  He,  he,  hel "  echoed 
Prince  Koko,  in  the  quality  of  a  patriot  and 
patron  of  all  national  products. 

(We  beg  the  reader  not  to  feel  astonished  and 
not  to  get  angry:  who  can  answer  for  himself, 
that,  when  seated  in  the  parterre  of  the  Alexan- 
drinsky  Theatre,  and  invaded  by  its  atmosphere, 
he  will  not  perpetrate  even  a  worse  pun?) 

"  Merci,  merci,"  said  the  Countess.—"  Allans, 
aUons,  Monsieur  Fox,  montrez-nou*  fa." 

The  waiter  placed  the  platter  on  a  small  round 
table.  A  slight  movement  ensued  among  the 
guests;  several  necks  were  outstretched;  only  the 
generals  at  the  card-table  preserved  the  serene 
solemnity  of  their  pose.  The  medium  rumpled 
up  his  hair,  frowned,  and  approaching  the  table, 
began  to  make  passes  with  his  hands  in  the  air: 
the  crab  bristled  up,  drew  bade,  and  elevated  its 

1The  word  also  means  o— cwin  Rntwia,  -TWwuiwu 
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claws.  The  medium  repeated  and  quickened  his 
motions:  the  crab  bristled  as  before. 

"  Mais  que  doit-elle  done  faire?  "  inquired  the 
Countess. 

"  EUe  dad  renter  immobile  et  se  dresser  sur  sa 
quiou/'  replied  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  strong  American 
accent,  convulsively  agitating  his  fingers  over  the 
platter;  but  the  magnetism  did  not  act,  the  crab 
continued  to  move  about.  The  medium  an- 
nounced that  he  was  not  at  his  best,  and  retreated 
from  the  table  with  a  dissatisfied  aspect.  The 
Countess  undertook  to  console  him,  asserting  that 
similar  failures  sometimes  happened,  even  with 
Monsieur  Hume.  .  •  Prince  Kok6  confirmed 
her  words.  The  expert  in  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Talmud  stole  up  to  the  table  on  the  sly,  and 
poking  his  fingers  swiftly,  but  violently,  in  the 
direction  of  the  crab,  also  tried  his  luck,  but  with- 
out success:  no  symptoms  of  catalepsy  mani- 
fested themselves.  Then  the  waiter  was  sum- 
moned, and  ordered  to  remove  the  crab,  which 
command  he  obeyed,  grinning  to  the  full  capacity 
of  his  mouth,  as  before;  he  could  be  heard  to  snort 
outside  the  door.  ...  In  the  kitchen,  later  on, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter  iiber  diese  Rut- 
sen.  The  born  genius  had  continued  to  strike 
chords  during  the  whole  time  of  the  experiment 
with  the  crab,  keeping  to  minor  tones,  because, 
you  know,  no  one  could  tell  what  would  prove 
effectual  in  that  case,— then  the  born  genius 
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played  his  inevitable  walta,  and,  of  «biirse,  *e- 
ceived  the  most  flattering  approval.  Carried 
away  by  the  spirit  of  emulation,  Count  X.,  our 
incomparable  dilettante  (see  Chapter  I),  "re^ 
cited  "  a  chansonette  of  his  own  invention,  stolen 
entire  from  Offenbach.  Its'  playful  refrain  on 
the  words  "  Quel  oeuf?  quel  bceuff "  made  the 
heads  of  almost  all  the  ladies  roll  to  right  and  to 
left;  one  even  moaned  gently,  and  the  irresistible,; 
inevitable  "  Charmant!  charvmnt!  **  flitted  across 
every  one's  mouth.  Irina  exchanged  a  glance 
rtith  Litvinoff,  and  again  that  mysterious,  mock- 
ing expression  hovered  about  her  lips.  • :.  .Bui 
it  came  more  powerfully  into  action  a  little  laiefr; 
—it  even  assumed  a  malevolent  cast,— when 
Prince  Koko,  that  representative  and  d^fehder 
of  the  interests  of  the  nobility,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  set  forth  his  views  to  that  same  medium, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  immediately  made  use 
of  his  famous  phrase  about  the  shock  to  property 
in  Russia,  in  which  connection,  incidentally,  de- 
mocracy caught  it.  The  American  blood  in  the 
medium  made  itself  felt ;  he  began  to  argue.  The 
Prince,  as  was  fitting,  immediately  began  to 
shout,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  place  of  proofs 
incessantly  repeating:  "  C'est  absurde!  cela  na 
pas  le  sens  communl"  The  wealthy  Finikoff 
began  to  utter  impertinences,  without  stopping 
to  think  to  whom  they  applied;  the  Talmudist  set 
up  a  squeak;  even  Countess  Sh.  took  to  rattling., 
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.  .  •■.  In  short,  there  arose  almost  identically  the 
same  detestable  uproar  as  at  GubaryoffV,  only, 
in  this  case,  there  were  no  beer  and  tobacco-smoke, 
and  all  present  were  better  dressed.  Ratmiroff 
endeavoured  to  restore  silence  (the  generals  had 
expressed  dissatisfaction,  an  exclamation  from 
florfs  had  made  itself  audible: rr  Encore  cetfe  *a- 
tanie  politique t "),  but  the  effort  proved  fruit- 
less; and  a  dignitary  who  was  present,  one  df  the 
Softly-penetrating  sort,  on  undertaking  to  jMte- 
seftt  te  resumS  de  la  question  en  peu  de  mots,  duf  - 
fered  defeat;  it  is  true  that  he  so  mumbled  and 
repeated  himself,  so  evidently  did  not  kndw  how 
either  to  hear  or  answer  objections,  and  so  in- 
dubitably did  not  himself  know  precisely  in  what 
la  Question  consisted,  that  no  other  issue  could 
have  been  expected;  and  Irina,  too,  urged  on  the 
Wranglers  dn  the  sly,  and  hounded  them  one  upon 
the  other,  constantly  glancing  at  Litvfnoff,  and 
nodding  her  head  slightly  at  him.  .  .  And  he  sat 
there  as  though  bewitched,  heard  nothing,  and 
only  waited  for  those  magnificent  eyes  to  flash 
xipon  him  once  again,  for  that  pale,  tender,  mis- 
chievous* charming  face  to  flit  once  more  across 
his  visionf.  .  .  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  ladies 
Wtoelled,  And  demanded  that  the  dispute  should 
cease.  .  Ratmfroff  invited  the  dilettante  to  re- 
peftt  his  chansonette,  and  the  bofn  genius  played 
his  Waltz  again.  .  . 

;    lAtrihbff  remained  tintil  after  midnight,  and 
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took  his  departure  Inter  than  all  the  others.*  The 
conversation  had  touched  upon  many  topics  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  evening,  sedulously  avoiding 
everything  which  was  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
teresting; the  generals,  after  they  had  finished 
their  majestic  game,  had  majestically  joined  in 
it:  the  influence  of  these  statesmen  immediately 
made  itself  felt.  A  conversation  was  in  progress 
about  the  notorieties  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde, 
with  whose*names  and  talents  every  one  appeared 
to  be  intimately  acquainted,  about  Sardou's  last 
play,  about  About's  romance,  about  Patti  in 
"  Traviata."  Some  one  suggested  that  they  play 
at  "  secretary/'  an  secretaire:  but  this  was  not  a 
success.  The  replies  were  insipid,  and  not  devoid 
of  grammatical  errors;  the  fat  general  told  how 
he,  on  one  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
Qvfest  ce  que  V amour?  had  replied:  Une  colique 
remontSe  au  cceur,  and  immediately  began  to 
laugh  with  his  wooden  laugh;  the  ruin,  with  a 
sweeping  gesture,  tapped  him  with  her  fan  on 
the  arm;  a  bit  of  whitewash  fell  off  of  her  fore- 
head at  this  vigorous  gesture.  The  dried  mush- 
room undertook  to  recall  the  Slavonic  princi- 
palities and  the  indispensability  of  an  Orthodox 
propaganda  beyond  the  Danube,  but  finding  no 
echo,  began  to  hiss,  and  withdrew  into  the  back- 
ground. In  fact,  they  talked  more  about  Hume 
than  about  anything  else;  even  the  "Empress 
of  the  Wasps  "  narrated  how  hands  had  crept 
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over  her,  and  how  she  had  seen  them,  and 
had  put  her  own  ring  on  one  of  them.  In  truth* 
Irina  triumphed:  even  if  Litvfaoff  had. paid 
more  attention  to  what  was  being:  said  around 
him,  still  he  would  not  have  carried  away  a 
single  sincere  word,  a  single  intelligent  thought, 
or  a  single  new  fact  out  of  all  that  incoherent 
and  lifeless  chatter.  No  enthusiasm  was  audi* 
ble  even  in  the  cries  and  exclamations;  even  in 
the  reproaches  no  passion  was  to  be  felt:  only 
from  time  to  time,  from  beneath  the  mask  of 
pseudd-civic  indignation,  pseudo-scornful  indif- 
ference, did  the  fear  of  possible  losses  give  forth 
a  shriek,  and  a  few  names,  which  posterity  will 
not  forget,  were  uttered  with  gnashings  of  teeth. 
...  And  not  one  drop  of  living  current  beneath 
all  this  rubbish  and  litter!  What  ancient  stuff, 
what  useless  nonsense,  what  insipid  trifles  ab- 
sorbed all  those  brains,  those  souls,  and  absorbed 
them  not  on  that  one  evening  only,  not  only 
in  society,  but  at  home,  at  all  hours,  every  day, 
in  all  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  beings! 
And  what  ignorance,  in  conclusion!  What 
lack  of  comprehension  of  everything  upon 
which  human  life  is  founded,  by  which  it  is 
adorned! 

As  she  took  leave  of  Litvinoff,  Irina  slightly 
pressed  his  hand,  and  significantly  whispered: 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Are  you  satis- 
fied?   Have  you    sufficiently    admired?    Is    it 
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iifcfe  ?  "   He  made  her  no  rfcply,  but  merely  bowed 
silently  and  low. 

When  she  was  left  alone  with  her  hasband 
Irina  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  her  bedroom. 
.  .  He  stopped  her. 

"  Je  vous  m  beaucoup  admit ee  ce  stir,  mar 
dame"— he  said,  as  he  lighted  a  cigarette*  and 
leaned  his  elbows  on  the  mantelpiece:— "vous 
vous  ites  parfmtement  moquie  de  nous  Urns" 

"Pas  plus  cette  fois»d  que  Us  autres"— she 
replied  indifferently. 

"  How  do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that? " 
—inquired  Ratmiroff. 

"  As  you  please." 

"  H'm.  Cest  chirr— Ratmiroff  cautiously* 
in  a  feline  way,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cig- 
arette with  the  long  nail  of  his  little  finger.— 
"Yes,  by  the  way  I  That  new  acquaintance  of 
yours— what  *s  his  name?  .  .  .  Mr.  Litvinoff — 
must  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever 
man." 

At  Litvfnoff's  name  Irina  turned  swiftly 
round. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

The  general  grinned. 

"  He  never  utters  a  word ;  .  .  .  evidently,  he  's 
afraid  of  compromising  himself." 

Irfna  laughed  also,  only  not  at  all  in  the  same 
way  as  her  husband. 

'    "  It  is  better  to  hold  one's  tongue  than  to  talk 
.  ...  as  some  people  dcx" 
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.  "Attrapi! ."— said  Ratmfroff,  with  feigned  hu- 
mility.— ."  Jesting  aside,  he  has  a  very  interesting 
face, .,  Such  a  .  .  .  concentrated  expression  .  . 
and,  altogether,  a  bearing.  .  .  .  Yes."— The 
general  adjusted  his  necktie,  and  throwing  back 
his  head*  scrutinised  his  own  moustache.— "I  as- 
sume that  he  is  a  republican,  after  the  fashion 
of  that  other  friend  of  yours,  Mr;  Potugin;  he  *s 
another  of  the  clever  men  who  are  taciturn."  » 
v  liana's  brows  slowly  elevated  themselves  above 
the  widely-opened,  brilliant  eyes,  and  her  lips  be- 
came {Compressed,  almost  contorted. 

M  What  is  your  object  in  saying  this,  Valeriin 
VJadimiritch?  "— she  remarked,  as  though  sym- 
pathetically.-*" You  are  only  wasting  your 
powder  on  the  empty  air.  .  .  We  are  not  in  Rus- 
sia, and  no  one  is  listening  to  us." 

Ratmiroff  writhed. 

'{That  is  not  my  .opinion  only,  Irina  Pav^ 
toyna/,-7- he. began,  with  a  voice  that,  somehow, 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  guttural:— 
"  others  also  think  that  that  gentleman  looks  like 
a  carbonaro.  .  ." 

"  Really?    And  who  are  those  others? "    : 
;    V  Why,  Boris,  for  example.  .  ." 

"  What?  And  that  fellow  must  needs  express 
hi?  opinion?" 

*  Irina  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  though  shudr 
dering  from  cold,  and  softly  passed  the  tips  of 
fcer  fingers  over  them. 

That   fellow  .  .  .J^s*  that  fellow  .  .  that 
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fellow.  Permit  me  to  inform  you,  Itfna'Piv- 
lovna,  you  appear  to  be  losing  your  temper;  and 
you  know  yourself  that  the  person  who  loses  his 
temper  ."..." 

M I  am  losing  my  temper?   For  what  reason?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  perhaps  the  remark  displeases 
you  which  I  permitted  myself  to  make  con- 
cerning .  .  .  ." 

Ratmfroff  began  to  stammer. 

"  Concerning? "— repeated  Irfna  inquiringly. 
— "Akh,  pray  omit  irony  and  speak  more 
quickly.  I  am  tired,  I  am  sleepy."— She  took  a 
candle  from  the  table.—"  Concerning?  .  .  ." 

"Well,  concerning  that  same  Mr.  LitvfciofF. 
As  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  you  take  a 
very  great  interest  in  him  .  .  ." 

Irfna  raised  the  hand  in  which  she  held  the 
candlestick;  the  flame  came  on  a  level  with  her 
husband's  face,  and,  after  looking  him  straight 
in  the  eye,  with  attention  and  almost  with  curi- 
osity, she  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

"  What *s  the  matter  with  you?  "—asked  Itat- 
miroff,  with  a  scowl. 

Irfna  continued  to  laugh. 

u  Come,  what  is  it? "  he  repeated,  and 
stamped  his  foot. 

He  felt  insulted,  exasperated,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  beauty  of  this  woman,  who  stood  there 
before  him  so  lightly  and  so  boldly,  involuntarily 
surprised  him  ...  it  tormented  him.    He  saw 
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everything— all  her  charms,  even  the  rosy  gkam 
of  the  elegant  nails  on  the  delicate  fingers,  which 
firmly  clasped  the  dark  bronze  df  the  heavy 
candlestick— even  that  gleam  did  not  escape  hini 
.  . ' .  and  the  insult  ate  still  more  deeply  into  hit 
heart.    But  Irina  went  on  laughing. 

"  What?  You?  You  are  jealous?  "—she  said, 
ait  last,  and  turning  her  back  on  her  husband,  she 
left  the  rodrii.— "  He  is  jealous!  -'—was  audible 
Otitside  the  door,  and  again  her  laughter  rang 
out. 

Ratmfroff  gazed  gloomily  after  his  wife,-* 
even  then  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  eh- 
chanting  graee  of  her  figure,  of  her  movements, 
—and  crushing  his  cigarette  with  a  heavy* blow 
against  the  marble  slab  df  the  chimney-piece,  he 
flung  it  far  from  him.  His  cheiks  suddenly 
paled,  a  convulsive  quiver  flitted  across  his  chin, 
and  his  eyes  wandered  dully  and  fiercely  over 
the  floor,  as  though  in  search  of  something.  .  .  • 
Every  trace  of  elegance  had  vanished  from  bis 
facfe.  'I'hat  must  have  been  the  sort  of  expression 
it  had  assumed  when  he  flogged  the  white  Rus- 
sian peasants. 

Biifc  Litvfndff  came  to  himself  in  hi*  own  room, 
atid  seating  himself  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  he 
clutched  his  head  in  both  hands,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  remained  motionless.  He  rose,  at  last, 
opened  a  drawer,  and  taking  out  a  portfolio, 
drew  from  an  inner  pocket  of  it  Tatyana's  photo- 
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graph.  Her  face,  distorted  and,  as  usual;  made 
to  look  older  by  the  photograph,  gazed  sadly  at 
him.  Lityfnoffs  betrothed  was  a  young  girl  of 
(Great  Russian  descent,  golden-haired,  rather 
plump,  and  with  somewhat  heavy  features,  hut 
with  a  wonderful  expression  of  goodness  and 
gentleaess  in  the  light-brown  eyes,  and  a  tender 
white  brow,  upon  which  the  sunshine  seemed  al- 
ways to  linger.  For  a  long  time  Litvinoff  did 
not  take  his  eyes  from  the  picture:  then  he  softly 
pushed  it  from  him,  and  again  clasped  his  head 
with  both  hands.  "  All  is  over!  "—he  whispered 
at  lasWIrina!  Irina!" 

It  was  only  now,  only  at  this  moment,  that  he 
comprehended  that  he  was  irrevocably,  madly  in 
love  with  her,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  on  the 
very  day  of  his  first  meeting  with  her  at  the  Old 
Ch&teau,  that  he  never  had  ceased  to  love  her. 
And  yet  how  astonished  he  would  have  been,  how 
incredulous;  how  he  would  have  laughed  if  any 
one  had  told  him  that  a  few  hours  earlier. 

"But  Tanya,  Tanya,  my  God!  Tanya! 
Tanya!  "—he  kept  repeating,  with  compunction; 
but  Irma's  image  kept  rising  up  before  him  in  her 
black  gown  that  looked  like  mourning,  with  the 
radiant  tranquillity  of  conquest  on  her  marble- 
white  face. 
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Lottnoff  did  not  sleep  all  night  long,  and  did 
not  undress.  He  felt  very  heavy  at  heart.  As 
an  honourable  and  upright  man,  he  understood 
the  importance  of  obligations;  the  sacredness  of 
duty,  and  would  have  regarded  it  as.  a  disgrace 
to  deal  disingenuously  with  himself,  with  his 
weakness,  with  his  conduct.  At  first  a  torpor  de* 
atcended  upon  him:  for  a  long  time  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  weight  of  a  persistent,  semi- 
conscious, obscure  sensation;  then  terror  took 
possession  of  him  at  the  thought  that  Hie  f  uture* 
his  future  so  nearly  won,  was  again  enveloped  in, 
gloom,  that  his  house— his  house  which  had  but 
just  been  erected— was  reeling  to  its  f  alL  .  ♦  He 
began  pitilessly  to  upbraid  himself,  but  imme- 
diately put  a  stop  to  his  own  outbursts.  "What 
dastardliness  is  this? "— he  thought.—"  This  is  nd 
time  for  reproaches;  I  must  act;  Tiny  a  is  my 
affianced  bride,  she  has  trusted  my  love,  my  hon-r 
our,  we  are  united  forever,  ahd  we  cannot,  w6 
must  not  part."  He  set  before  himself,  in  vivid 
colours,  all  Taty£na's  qualities,  he  mentally  sorted 
them  over  and  enumerated  them;  he  tried  to 
aro&se    in    himself    emotion '  and    tenderness; 
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V\*rt  m  but  one  thing  left  to  do,"— he  thought 
again;  "  to  flee,  flee  instantly,  without  waiting 
fw  her  arrival,  to  flee  to  meet  her,  even  if  I  shall 
suffer,  even  if  I  shall  torture  myself  with  Tanya, 

which  ii  improbable, — but,  in  any  case,  it  is  use- 
less to  argue  about  that,  to  take  that  into  consid- 
eration f  I  must  do  my  duty,  even  if  I  die  after* 
ward  I  ~"  But  thou  hast  no  right  to  deceive  her/' 
mother  voice  whispered  to  him,  "  thou  hast  not 
the  right  to  conceal  from  her  the  change  which 
has  token  place  in  thy  feelings;  perchance,  on 
learning  that  thou  hast  fallen  in  love  with  an- 
other, she  will  not  wish  to  become  thy  wife?" 
11  Nonsense  I  Nonsense  1 "  he  retorted:—"  All  that 
in  sophistry!  shameful  guile,  false  conscientious* 
urns;  1  have  no  right  not  to  keep  my  plighted 
word,  tliat  9s  how  the  case  stands.  Well,  very 
good*  .  .  Then  I  must  go  away  from  here  with- 
out seeing  her.  .  ." 

Hut  at  tliis  point  Litvfnoff's  heart  contracted, 
a  chill  overcame  him*  a  physical  chill:  a  momen- 
tary fthivcr  ran  through  his  body,  his  teeth  chat- 
fomt.  He  stretched  and  yawned  as  though  in  a 
fVvtr*  Without  insisting  further  on  his  last 
thought*  stilting  that  thought  turning  away  from 
\\s  he  began  to  feci  perplexed  and  astonished  that 
he  muM  again  have  .  .  *  *g*in  have  fallen  in 
Kw*  with  that  depraved,  worldly  creature, 
with  all  her  repubive%  hostile  surroundings.  He 
tawri  to  a*  Himself:  "  But  hast  thou  fallen  tfaar- 
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oughly,  actually  in  love? "  and  could  ofdy;  wavte 
his  hand  in  despair.  He  still  continued  to  feel 
surprised  and  perplexed,  and  lo!  there  before 
him,  as  though  from  a  soft,  fragrant  mist,  started 
forth  the  bewitching  countenance,  the  starry  eye* 
lashes  were  raised— and  silently,  irresistibly,  the 
enchanting  eyes  penetrated  his  heart,  and  the 
voice  rang  out  sweetly,  and  the  gleaming  shoul- 
ders—the shoulders  of  a  young  empress— ex* 
haled  the  freshness  and  the  fervour  of  tender- 
ness. 

Towabd  morning  a  decision  matured,  at  last,  in 
LitvinofTs  soul.  He  decided  to  set  out,  on  that 
very  day,  to  meet  Tatydna,  and  in  a  final  inter- 
view with  Irfria  to  tell  her,  if  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  the  whole  truth— and  part  from  her 
forever. 

He  arranged  and  packed  his  things,  waited  un- 
til twelve  o'clock,  and  went  to  her.  But  at  the 
sight  of  fier  half -veiled  windows,  LitvinofTs 
heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him  .  .  .  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  hotel. 
He  walked  several  times  up  and  down  Liehten- 
thaler  Avenue.  "  My  respects  to  you,  Mr.  Litvi- 
noff !  "—suddenly  rang  out  a  mocking  voice  from 
the  heights  of  a  swiftly-rolling  dog-cart.  Litvi- 
noff  raised  his  eyes,  and  beheld  General  Ratmf- 
roff  seated  beside  Prince  M.,  a  well-known  sports- 
man and  lover  of  English  equipages  and  horses. 
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The  Prince  was  driving,  but  the  general  bent  to 
one  side  and  displayed  his  teeth,  lifting  his  hat 
high  above  his  head.  Litvinoff  bowed  to  him, 
and  instantly,  as  though  in  obedience  to  a  secret 
command,  set  out  at  a  run  for  Irina. 

She  was  at  home.  He  ordered  the  servants  to 
announce  him:  he  was  immediately  received. 
When  he  entered  she  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room-  She  wore  a  loose  morning  gown, 
with  wide,  flowing  sleeves;  her  face,  pale  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  not  fresh  as  it  had  then  been, 
expressed  weariness ;  the  languid  smile  with  which 
she'g&gted  her  guest  still  more  clearly  defined 
that  expression.  She  offered  him  her  hand,  and 
ga£ed  at  him  affectionately  but  abstractedly. 

"Thank  you  for  coming,"— she  began,  in  a 
m6unaful  voice,  and  sank  into  an  arm-chair.—"  I 
do  not  feel  quite  well  to-day ;  I  passed  a  bad  night. 
Well,  what  have  you  to  say  about  last  evening? 
Wa&  not  I  right? " 

Litvinoff  seated  himself . 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  Irina  Pdvlovna,"— he 
be£ah  ... 

She  instantly  straightened  herself  up  and 
turned  round;  her  eyes  fairly  bored  into  Lit- 
vinoff. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you ?"— she  ex- 
claimed.—" You  are  ias  pale  as  a  corpse— you 
are  ill.    What  is  the  matter  with  you? " 

Litvinoff  became  confused. 
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1  "With  me,  Irfna  Pivlovnaf"  '  »:■...*  .:    ] .< 
"  Tou  have  received  bad  newt?    A  catastrophe 
has  happened,  tell  me,  tell  me. ;.    " 

Litvfnoff,  in  his  turn,  stared  at  Irfna.      .  .  ;.» 

"  I  have  received  no  bad  hews,"—- he  s^id,  riot 

without  an  effort:—"  but  a  catastrophic  has  really 

happened,  a  great  catastrophe  •  *  .  arid  it  has. 

brought  me  to  you."  .  .  '      i- 

"  A  catastrophe?    What  is  it?"  .  i,       j 

"Suchaone  .  .  .  '.'.  that  .  .  .  .",:  ,: 

Litvinoff  tried  to  go  on  .  -  .  ind  could  not 

But  he  clasped  his  hands  so  hard  that  the  fingerfe 

cracked.    Irfna  bent  forward,'  and  seemed  turned 

to  stone.  '     l  ■  ;    J    , 

"  Akh!  I  love  you!  "-burst  at  last  in  a  dull 
groan  from  Litvfnoff's  breast,  and  he  turned 
Away,  as  though  desirous  of  hiding  his  facte. 

"  What*  Grig6ry  Mikhaflovitch,  you!  .  .  .-.  ." 
Irfna  also  was  unable  to  finish  her  phrase,  and 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  raited  both  hands 
to  her  face.— "  You  *  .  .  love  me?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  yefs  .  .  .  yes,"— he  repeated  with 
exasperation,  turning  his  face  more  and  jnore 
aside.  -   .*  !    .  s:!  ■.   i 

4  All  became  silent  in  the  room :  a  butterfly  which 
had  flown  in,  agitated  its.  wings  and  struggled  be- 
tween the  curtain  and  the  window. 
'Litvinoff  was  the  first  to  speak.      . 
"This,  Irfna  Pivlovna,"— he  bfegaiU— " this 
is  the  catastrophe  which  has  ••  . :,  stunned  me, 
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which  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  and  avoided,  if  I 
had,  not  as  in  former  days,  in  the  .Moscow  time, 
fallen  immediately  int6  the  whirlpool  Evidently, 
it  has  pleased  fate  to  take  me  again  unawares, 
and  experience  again,  through  you,  those  tor- 
ments which,  it  would  have  seemed,  ought  never 
more  to  have  been  repeated,  .  .  But  I  have  re-' 
sisted  .  .  have  tried  to  resist,.  .  in  vain;  yes,; 
plainly,  what  is  fated  to  bfe  cannot  be  avoided. 
But  I  am  telling,  you  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end,  as  soon  as  possible  to  this  .  .  . 
this  tragicomedy,"— he  added  with  a  fresh  access 
of  exasperation  and  shame. 

Again  Litvfnoff  fell  silent;  the  butterfly  con- 
tinued to  struggle  and  flutter. ,  Irina  did  not  re- 
move her  hands  f torn  her  face. 

"  And  you  are  not  deceiving  yourself?  "—her 
whisper  became  audible  from  beneath  those  white, 
seemingly  bloodless  hands. 

"  I  am  not  deceiving  myself/'— replied  Litvi- 
noff  in  a  hollow  voice.—"  I  love  you  as  I  have 
nfever  loved,  or  loved  any  one  but  you*  I  am  not 
going  to  reproach  you :  that  would  be  too  foolish; 
I  will  not  repeat  to  you  that  perhaps  nothing  of 
this  sort  would  have  happened  had  you  behaved 
differently  toward  me.  .  .  .  Of  course,  I  alone 
am  to  blame,  my  self-confidence  has  been  my  un- 
doing; but  I  am  rightly  chastised,  and  you  could 
not  possibly  have  expected  this.  Of  course;  you 
did  not  take  into  consideration  that  it  would  have 
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been  far  l$ss  dangerous  for  me, if  you  had  not  felt, 
your  fault  go  vividly  .  .  .  your  imaginary  f aijlt 
toward  me,  and  bad  not  wished  tp  atone  for  it 
.  .  .  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  of  course. 
.  .  I  only  wanted  to  explain  to  you  my  position: 
it  is  sufficiently  painful  as  it  is.  .  .  At  all  events, 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  as  you  say, 
but  the  frankness  of  my  confessipn  will,  £  hope, 
mitigate  that  feeling  of  insult  which  you  cannot 
fail  to  feel." 

Litvfnoff  spoke  without  raising  his  eyes;  qnd 
if  he  had  glanced  at  Irina,  still  he  could  not  have 
seen  what  was  going  on  in  her  face,  because,  as 
before,  she  did  not  remove  her  hands.  Neyerthe- 
less,  what  was  taking  place  on  her  face  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  amazed  him:  it  expressed 
both  fear  and  joy,  and  a  certain  blissful  exhaus- 
tion and  agitation;  the  eyes  barely  glimmered 
beneath  the  drooping  lids,  and  the  long-drawn, 
broken  breathing  chilled  the  lips  which  were 
parted  as  though  in  thirst. 
:  Litvfnoff  maintained  silence,  waited  for  a  re- 
ply, a  sound.  .  •  Nothing! 

"  But  one  thing  is  left  for  me  to  do,"r-he  ,be- 
gan  again:— "  to  go  away;  I  am  come  to  bid  you 
farewell."  ,  , 

Irina  slowly  dropped  her  hands  upon  her 
knees. 

"But  I  remember,  Grig6ry  Mikbaflovitcb,"-* 
shebegan:— "  that  ,  .  that  person,  pf  whopn  you 
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spoke  to  me,  was  to  come  hither.    Yon  are  ex- 
pecting her?  " 

"  Yes;  but  I  shall  write  to  her  .  .  .  she  will 
stop  somewhere  on  the  way  •  .  in  Heidelberg, 
fo*  instance." 

"Ah!  In  Heidelberg.  .  .  Yes.  •  It  is  pleasant 
there.  •  •  But  all  this  must  disturb  your  plans. 
Are  you  sure,  Grig6ry  Mikhaflovitch,  that  you 
are  not  exaggerating,  et  que  ce  n'ut  pa*  une 
fauue  alarm*?  " 

Irfna  spoke  quietly,  almost  coldly,  and  with 
little  pauses,  and  glances  aside,  in  the  direction  of 
the  window.  Litrinoff  did  not  answer  her  last 
question. 

"  But  why  have  you  alluded  to  the  insult?  "— 
die  went  on.— "  I  am  not  insulted  ...  oh,  no! 
And  if  either  of  us  is  to  blame,  thai,  in  any  case, 
it  is  not  you;  not  you  alone.  .  .  Remember  our 
last  conversations,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
it  is  not  you." 

"  I  have  never  had  any  doubt  of  your  magna- 
nimity,"—ejaculated  Litvinoff  through  his  teeth: 
— "  but  I  should  like  to  know:  do  you  approve 
of  my  intention  ? " 

"Togoawav?" 

"Yes." 

Irina  continued  to  gase  to  one  side. 

4*At  the  first  moment  your  intention  seemed 
to  me  to  be  premature  .  .  .  but  now  I  have 
thought  over  what  you  said  .  .  .  mod  if 
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really  are  not  making  a  mistake,  then  I  suppose 
that  you  ought  to  go.  It  will  be  better  so  .  .  . 
better  for  both  of  us." 

Irfna's  voice  had  grown  more  and  more 
quiet,  and  her  very  speech  became  slower  and 
slower. 

"  General  Ratmiroff,  really,  might  notice  it/' 
— Litvinoff  began.  ... 

Irfna's  eyes  dropped  again,  and  something 
strange  flickered  around  her  lips  •  .  flickered 
and  vanished. 

"  No,  you  do  not  understand  me,"— she  inter- 
rupted him.—"  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  hus- 
band* Why  should  I?  There  would  be  nothing 
for  him  to  notice.  But,  I  repeat  it:  separation 
is  indispensable  for  both  of  us." 

Litvinoff  took  up  his  hat,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  floor.  . 

"  Everything  is  over,"— he  thought:—"  I  must 
go."—"  And  so  it  only  remains  for  me  to  take 
leave  of  you,  Irina  Pavlovna,"— he  said  aloud, 
and  suddenly  dread  fell  upon  him,  exactly  as 
though  he  were  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  his 
own  sentence.—"  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will 
not  bear  me  any  ill-will  ....  pad  that  if,  some- 
times, we  .  .  ,  ." 

Again  Irina  interrupted  him: 

"  Wait,  Grigory  Mikhailovitch,  do  not  bid  me 
farewell  yet.    That  would  be  over-hasty." 

Something  quivered  within  Litvinoff,  but  a 
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burning  bitterness  surged  op  on  the  instant*  and 
with  redoubled  force,  in  his  heart. 

"But  I  cannot  remain!" — he  exdamed. — 
"To  what  end?    Why  prolong  tins  anguish? " 

"Do  not  bid  me  farewell  yet,"— repealed 
Irina.  .  "  I  must  see  you  once  more.  .  .  Again 
the  same  sort  of  dumb  parting  as  in  Moscow, — 
no,  I  will  not  have  that.  You  may  go  now,  but 
you  must  promise  me,  give  me  your  word  of  hon- 
our, that  you  will  not  take  your  departure  with- 
out having  seen  me  once  more." 

~You  wish  that?" 

"  I  demand  ft.  If  you  go  away  without  having 
taken  leave  of  me,  I  will  never,  never  forgive 
you.  Do  you  hear:  never! "— "  It  is  strange! " 
—she  added,  as  though  speaking  to  herself:—'4 1 
cannot  possibly  realise  that  I  am  in  Baden.  •  .  I 
keep  feeling  that  I  am  in  Moscow.  .  .  Go.  ." 

Litvinoff  rose. 

"  Irina  Pivlovna,"  he  said, — "  give  me  your 
hand. 

Irina  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  not  bid  you  f  are- 
well.  .  ." 

m  I  am  not  asking  it  for  a  farewell  .  ." 

Irina  was  on  the  point  of  giving  him  her  hand, 
but  glanced  at  Litvinoff  for  the  first  time  since 
his  confession,— and  drew  it  back. 

"  No,  no,"— she  whispered,—"  I  will  not  give 
you  my  hand.   No  •  .  •  no.   Go." 
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Litvfnoff  bowed  and  left  the  room.  He  could 
not  know  why  Irina  had  refused  him  a  last 
friendly  pressure.  .  .  .  .  He  could  not  know 
that  she  was  afraid. 

He  left  the  room,  and  Irina  again  sank  down 
in  the  arm-chair,  and  again  covered  her  face. 
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LrrvfNOFF  did  not  return  home:  he  went  off  to 
the  mountains,  and  making  his  way  into  the  den- 
sity of  the  forest,  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  face 
downward,  and  lay  there  for  about  an  hour.  He 
did  not  suffer,  he  did  not  weep;  he  lay  in  a  sort 
of  painful,  agonising  swoon.  Never  before  had 
he  experienced  anything  of  the  sort:  there  was  an 
intolerably  aching,  gnawing  sensation  of  empti- 
ness, of  emptiness  in  himself,  around  him  every- 
where. .  .  He  did  not  think  either  of  Irina  or  of 
Tatydna.  He  felt  one  thing :  the  blow  had  fallen, 
and  life  had  been  cut  in  twain  like  a  rope,  and  he 
was  entirely  drawn  forward  and  seized  upon  by 
something  unknown,  yet  cold.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  whirlwind  had  descended 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  its  swift  gyrations  and  the 
confused  beatings  of  its  dark  pinions.  .  .  But  his 
decision  did  not  waver.  .  Remain  in  Baden  .  .  . 
such  a  thing  was  not  even  to  be  mentioned.  Men- 
tally, he  had  already  taken  his  departure:  he  was 
already  seated  in  the  rattling  and  smoking  rail- 
way-carriage, and  fleeing,  fleeing  into  the  dumb, 
dead  distance.  He  rose  up,  at  last,  and  leaning 
his  head  against  a  tree,  remained  motionless;  only 
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with  one  hand,  without  himself  being  conscious 
of  it,  he  had  grasped  the  highest  frond  of  a  fern, 
and  was  swaying  it  to  and  fro  with  a  regular  beat. 
The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  aroused  him 
from  his  torpor;  two  charcoal-burners,  with  large 
sacks  on  their  shoulders,  were  making  their  way 
along  the  steep  path.  "  It  is  time!  "  whispered 
Litvinoff,  and  followed  the  charcoal-burners 
down  the  path  to  the  town,  turned  into  the  rail- 
way building,  and  despatched  a  telegram  to  Tat- 
yana's  aunt,  Kapitolina  Markovna.  In  this  tele- 
gram he  irif  ormed  her  of  his  immediate  departure, 
and  appointed  a  meeting  with  her  in  Schrader's 
hotel,  in  Heidelberg.  "  If  an  end  is  to  be  made, 
it  had  better  be  made  at  once,"— he  thought;— 
"  there  is  no  use  in  deferring  it  until  to-morrow." 
Then  he  entered  the  gaming-room,  with  dull  Curi- 
osity stared  two  or  three  players  in  the  face, 
descried  from  afar  '  BindasofF 's  hideous  nape, 
Pishtchdlkin's  irreproachable  face,  and,  after 
standing  for  a  little  while  under  the  colonnade,  he 
betook  himself,  without  haste,  to  Irfna»  It  was 
not  at  the  instigation  of  a  sudden,  involuntary 
impulse  that  he  went  to  her;  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  depart,  he  had  also  made  it  up  to 
keep  the  word  he  had  pledged,  and  to  see  her  once 
again.  He  entered  the  hotel  without  being  per- 
ceived by  the  door-porter,  ascended  the  staircase 
without  meeting  any  one,  and,  Without  knocking 
at  the  door,  mechanically  pushed  it  open,  and  en- 
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tend  the  room.  In  the  room,  in  the  same  arm- 
chair, in  the  same  gown,  in  the  same  attitude  as 
three  hours  before,  sat  Irfna.  .  .  It  was  erident 
that  she  had  not  stirred  from  the  spot,  had  not 
moved  during  all  that  time*  She  slowly  raised 
her  head,  and  on  perceiving  LitvfnofF,  shuddered 
all  over,  and  grasped  the  arms  of  the  chair.— 
44  You  have  frightened  me,"- she  whispered. 

Litvfnoff  regarded  her  with  speechless  amaze- 
ment The  expression  of  her  face,  of  her  sunken 
eyes,  impressed  him. 

Irfna  smiled  in  a  forced  way  and  adjusted  her 
hair,  which  had  fallen  out  of  curl 

"  It  does  not  matter.  .  .  I,  really,  I  do  not 
know.  •  I  think  I  have  been  asleep  here." 

44  Excuse  me,  Irfna  Pivlovna,"— began  Litvf- 
noff,—" I  entered  without  being  announced.  .  I 
wished  to  comply  with  what  you  were  pleased  to 
demand  of  me.  And,  as  I  am  going  away  to- 
day .  .  ." 

"To-day?  But  I  thought  you  told  me  that  you 
wished  first  to  write  a  letter.  .  ." 

44 1  have  sent  a  telegram." 

44  Ah!  You  found  it  necessary  to  make  haste. 
And  when  do  you  leave?  At  what  o'clock,  I 
mean?" 

44  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

44  Ah!  At  seven  o'clock  I  And  you  have  come 
to  say  fareweD?"  . 

44  Yes,  Irfna  Pdvlovna,  to  say  farewell." 
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Irfna  remained  silent  for  a  .while. 

"  I  must  thank  you,  Grig6ry  Mikhaflitfch; 
you  probably  did  not  find  it  easy  to  come 
hither." 

"  No,  Irfna  Pdvlovna,  it  was  very  far  from 
easy." 

"Life  is  not  easy,  altogether,  Grigory  Mi- 
khailitch;  what  do  you  think?  " 

"  That  depends  on  the  person,  Irfna  PAv- 
lovna." 

Again  Irfna  remained  silent  for  a  space,  as 
though  in  meditation. 

"  You  have  shown  your  friendship  for  me  by 
coming,"— she  said,  at  last.—"  I  thank  you. 
And,  altogether,  I  entirely  approve  of  your  de- 
cision to  make  an  end  of  it  all  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, .  .  •  because  every  delay  ...  because  .  •  • 
because  I,  that  very  same  I  whom  you  accused  of 
coquetry,  whom  you  called  a  comedian,— I  be- 
liete  that  was  what  you  called  me?  .  ." 

Irfna  rose  hastily,  and.  seating  herself  in  an- 
other arm-chair,  bent  over  and  pressed  her  face 
and  hands  against  the  edge  of  the  table.  •  • 

"  Because  I  ldve  you  .  .  . "  she  whispered, 
through  her  tightly-clasped  fingers. 

Litvinoff  staggered  back,  as  though  some  one 
had  struck  him  in  the  breast.  Irfna  sadly  turned 
he*  h£ad  away  from  him,  as  though  desirous,  in 
her  turn,  of  hiding  her  face  from  him,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table. 
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"  Yes,  I  love  you.  ...  I  low  you  .  .  .  and 
you  know  it." 

"I?    I  know  it? "— Litvfnoff  uttered,  at  last 

"  Well,  and  now  you  see,"— pursued  Irfna,— 
"  that  you  really  must  go,  that  there  must  be  no 
delay,— that  we,  that  I  can  suffer  no  delay.  It  is 
dangerous,  it  is  terrible.  •  .  Good-bye!"  she 
added,  rising  impetuously  from  her  chair. 

She  took  several  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
door  to  her  boudoir,  and  thrusting  her  hand  be- 
hind her  back,  she  hastily  moved  it  through  the 
air,  as  though  desirous  of  encountering  and  press- 
ing Litvfnoff's  hand;  but  he  stood,  as  though 
rooted  to  the  spot,  at  a  distance.  .  •  •  Once  more 
she  said,  "  Farewell,  forget,"  and  without  glanc- 
ing behind  her,  fled  from  the  room. 

Litvfnoff  was  left  alone,  and  still  could  not  re- 
cover himself.  He  came  to  his  senses  at  last, 
swiftly  approached  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  utter- 
ing Irina's  name  once,  twice,  thrice.  •  •  He  had 
already  laid  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door.  •  • 
The  ringing  voice  of  Ratmiroff  made  itself  audi- 
ble from  the  porch  of  the  hotel. 

Litvfnoff  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  and 
went  out  to  the  staircase.  The  elegant  general 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
explaining  to  him,  in  imperfect  German,  that  he 
wished  to  hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  of  the 
following  day.    On  catching  sight  of  Litvfnoff, 
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he  again  raised  his  hat  abnormally  high,  and 
again  expressed  his  "  respect ":  he  was  evidently 
scoffing  at  him,  but  Litvinoff  cared  nothing  for 
that  He  barely  returned  RatmirofTs  salutation, 
and  on  reaching  his  own  quarters,  he  paused  in 
front  of  his  trunk,  already  packed  and  closed. 
His  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart  was  quiver- 
ing like  a  chord.  What  was  to  be  done  now?  And 
could  he  have  foreseen  this? 

Yes,  he  had  foreseen  it,  incredible  as  it  might 
seem.  It  had  stunned  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
but  he  had  foreseen  it,  although  he  had  not  dared 
to  admit  it.  But  he  had  known  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty. Everything  had  got  jumbled  up  within 
him;  he  had  lost  the  thread  of  his  own  thoughts. 
He  recalled  Moscow,  he  recalled  how  "  it "  had 
descended  upon  him  then  like  a  sudden  hurricane. 
He  felt  suffocated:  ecstasy— but  a  desolate, 
hopeless  ecstasy— choked  and  rent  his  breast. 
Not  for  anything  in  the  world  would  he  have  con- 
sented that  the  words  uttered  by  Irina  should  not 
really  have  been  uttered  by  her.  .  .  But  what 
then?  All  the  same,  those  words  could  not  alter 
the  resolution  he  had  already  taken.  As  before, 
it  did  not  waver,  but  held  firmly  like  an  anchor 
which  has  been  cast.  Litvinoff  had  lost  the 
thread  of  his  thoughts  .  .  .  yes;  but  his  will  re- 
mained with  him  still,  and  he  gave  himself  orders 
as  he  would  have  given  them  to  a  strange  man, 
his  subordinate.    He  rang  the  bell  for  a  waiter, 
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ordered  his  bill  to  be  brought,  engaged  a  seat  in  r 
the  evening  omnibus:  he  deliberately  cut  off  all 
his  roads.  "  Even  if  I  die  there  afterward,"  he 
kept  repeating,  as  he  had  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding sleepless  night;  this  phrase  was  particu- 
larly to  his  taste-— "  Even  if  I  die  there  after- 
ward," he  repeated,  as  he  slowly  paced  to  and 
fro  in  his  chamber,  only  closing  his  eyes  and  ceas- 
ing to  breathe  from  time  to  time  involuntarily 
when  those  words,  those  words  of  Irina  invaded 
his  soul,  and  seared  it  as  with  fire.  "  Evidently, 
one  does  not  love  twice,"  he  thought:  "  another 
life  has  entered  into  yours,  you  have  admitted 
it— you  cannot  rid  yourself  of  that  poison  to  the 
end,  you  cannot  break  those  threads!  Just  so; 
but  what  does  that  prove?  Happiness.  .  .  Is 
that  possible?  You  love  her,  let  us  assume  .  •  . 
and  she  .  .  .  she  loves  you.  .  ." 

But  at  this  point  he  was  again  compelled  to 
take  himself  in  hand.  As  a  wayfarer,  in  a  dark 
night,  who  descries  ahead  of  him  a  tiny  light  and 
fears  to  lose  his  road,  does  not  remove  his  eyes 
from  it  for  an  instant,  so  also  Litvinoff  unremit- 
tingly concentrated  the  full  force  of  his  attention 
upon  one  point,  upon  one  goal.  To  present  him- 
self to  his  affianced  bride,  and  even  not  actually 
to  his  bride  (he  tried  not  to  think  of  her) ,  but  in 
the  room  of  the  Heidelberg  hotel— that  is  what 
stood  before  him  steadfastly,  as  his  guiding  light. 
What  was  to  come  afterward  he  did  not  know, 
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and  did  hot  wish  to  know.  .  .  .  One  thing  Was 
indubitable1:  he  would  not  turn  back.  "  Even  if  I 
die  there,"  he  repeated  for  the  tenth  time,  and 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

A  quarter  past  six!  How  long  he  still  had  to 
wait!  Again  he  strode  back  and  forth.  The  sun 
Was  declining  to  its  setting,  the  sky  was  glowing 
red  over  the*  trets,  aVid  a  crimson  twilight  fell 
through  the  narrow  windows  into  his  darkening 
room.  All 'at  ohce  it  seemed  to  Litrinoff  as 
though  the  door  had  been  opened  softly  and 
swiftly  behind'  him,  and  as  swiftly  closet!  again. 
.  .  He  turned  round;  by  the  door,  etaveioped  in  A 
black  mantilla,  stood  a  woman.  .  . 

"  Irina! "  he  cried,  and  clasped  his  hands.  .  . 

She  raised  her  head,  and  fell  upon  his  breast. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  seated  on  his  divan.  His 
trunk  stood  in  a  corner,  open  and  empty,  and  on 
the  table,  amid  articles  scattered  there  in  confu- 
sion, lay  a  letter  from  Tatyana  which  Litvinoff 
had  just  received.  She  wrote  him  that  she  had 
decided  to  hasten  her  departure  from  Dresden, 
as  her  aunt's  health  was  entirely  restored,  and 
that  if  no  obstacles  intervened  they  would  both 
arrive  in  Baden  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following 
day,  and  hoped  that  he  would  meet  them  at  the 
railway  station.  Litvinoff  had  engaged  apart- 
ments for  them  in  the  same  hotel  where  he  was 
stopping. 
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That  same  evening  he  sent  a  note  to  Irfna,  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  received  an  answer 
from  her.  "  A  day  sooner  or  a  day  later/'— she 
wrote,  "  it  was  inevitable.  I  repeat  to  thee  what 
I  said  last  night:  my  life  is  in  thy  hands,  do  with 
me  as  thou  wilt.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  any  re- 
straint upon  thy  freedom,  but  thou  must  know 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  I  will  abandon  every- 
thing, and  will  follow  thee  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
We  shall  see  each  other  to-morrow,  shall  we  not? 
Thy  Irfna." 

The  last  two  words  were  written  in  a  large, 
bold,  decided  chirography. 
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Among  the  persons  who  assembled,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  platform  of 
the  railway  station  was  Litvinoff .  Not  long  be- 
fore he  had  met  Irfna.  She  was  sitting  in  an  open 
carriage  with  her  husband  and  another  person,  a 
gentleman  already  elderly.  She  had  seen  Litvi- 
noff, and  he  had  perceived  it:  something  dark 
had  flitted  across  her  eyes,  but  she  immediately 
concealed  herself  from  him  with  her  parasol. 

A  strange  change  had  taken  place  in  him  since 
the  preceding  day— in  his  whole  exterior,  in  his 
movements,  in  the  expression  of  his  face;  and  he 
himself  felt  that  he  was  another  man.  His  self- 
confidence  had  vanished,  his  composure  had  van- 
ished also,  along  with  his  self-respect;  nothing 
was  left  of  his  former  spiritual  state.  Recent  in- 
effaceable impressions  had  shut  out  everything 
else.  A  certain  unprecedented  sensation,  strong, 
sweet— and  malign,  had  made  its  appearance;  a 
mysterious  guest  had  made  his  way  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  had  lain 
down  therein  silently,  but  at  full  length,  as  master 
of  the  new  domicile.  Litvfnoff  no  longer  felt 
ashamed,  he  was  afraid— and,  at  the  same  time, 
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a  desperate  hardihood  was  kindled  within  him; 
this  mixture  of  conflicting  feelings  is  familiar  to 
captives,  to  the  conquered ;  it  is  not  unknown  also 
to  the  thief,  after  he  has  robbed  a  church.  But 
Litvfnoff  had  been  conquered— conquered  sud- 
denly; .  .  .  and  what  had  become  of  his  honour? 

The  train  was  a  few  minutes  late.  LftvinoiPs 
languor  passed  into  torturing  anguish:  he  could 
not  stand  still  in  one  plaee,  and,  deathly  pale,  he 
squeezed  and  forced  his  way  among  the  people. 
11  My  God,"  he  thought,  "  if  I  might  have  jqat, 
one  more  day.  .  ."  His  first  glance  at  Tdnya, 
Tlnya's  first  glance  .  .  .  that  was » what?  alarnjed 
him,  that  was  what  he  must  get  through  with  as 
speedily  as  possible.  .  .  And  afterward?  After- 
ward—come what  might  1  .  .  .  He  no  longer  ar- 
rived at  any  decisions,  he  no  longer  answered  for 
himself.  His  phrase  of  yesterday  flashed  pain- 
fully through  his  head.  .  •  And  that  is  how  he  is 
meeting  Tdnya.  .  . 

A  prolonged  whistle  resounded  at  last,  a  dull 
roar,  which  momentarily  increased,  became  audi- 
ble, and  rolling  slowly  from  behind  the  road-, 
gates,  the  locomotive  made  its  appearance.  The, 
crowd  advanced  to  meet  it,  and  Litvinoff  ad- 
vanced after  it,  dragging  his  feet  like  a  con- 
demned man.  Faces,  ladies'  hats,  began  to  show 
themselves  from  the  carriages,  in  one  small  win- 
dow a  white  handkerchief  began  to  gleam.  .  . 
Kapitolina  Mdrkovna  was  waving  it  •  .  It  was 
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over;  she  had  seen  Litvinoff,  and  he f  had  recog*» 
nised  her.  The  train  came  to  a  standstill,  Litvi- 
noff rushed  to  the  door  and  opened  it:  Tatyfatf 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  her  aunt,  and  smiling 
brightly ,  off ered  him  her  hand.  :■  •>   .  . 

He  helped  them  both  to  alight,  uttered ia  few 
courteous  words,  incomplete  and  dbpiure,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  bustle  about*  began  tt>  collect 
their  tickets,  their  travelling-bags, 'their  plaids* 
ran  off  to  hunt  up  a  ported,  called  a!  carriage; 
other  people  were  bustling  about  around  him,  and 
he  rejoiced  at  their  presence,  their  hoise  and  their 
shouts.  Tatyina  stepped  a  little- to  one  «ide„  and 
without  ceasing  to  smile,  calmly  awafted  the  con- 
clusion of  his  hasty  'preparation^' ;  K&pit61inft 
M&rkovtia,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  stand  istiH; 
she  would'  not1  believe  that  she  had  ki  llast  gbt  to 
Baden.  She  suddenly  cried  out:  ■■"  And  the  um^ 
bfellas?  ;  Ttfnya,  where  are  thte  umbrellas? "  not 
noticing  that  she  was  holding  them  firmly  under 
her  arm  J  then  she  began  tp  bid  a  loud  juhd  pro- 
longed farewell  to  another  lady,  whose  adquain-r 
tihee  she '  had  made  during  the  >  journey  •  from 
tleidelberg  to  Baden.  Th*  lady  was*  ndne  other 
than  Madame  Sukh&itchikoff,  already  known  to 
lis.  She  had  betaken  h&self  to  Heidelberg  to 
Worship  Gubary6ffj  and  had  returned  with  "  in- 
structions."' Kapit61ina  M&rkovna  wore  a  de- 
cidedly queer  striped  mantle,  and  a  routed  Wavel- 
ling'hkt,  in  the  shape  of  a  muf hrodm,  f  rom  b^- 
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neath  which  her  closely-clipped  white  hair  stuck 
out  ilk  disarray;  short  of  stature  and  gaunt,  she 
had  got  very  red  with  the  journey,  and  was  talk* 
ing  in  Russian,  with  a  shrill  and  chanting  voice. 
.  .  People  noticed  her  immediately. 

At  last  Litvinoff  seated  her  and  TatyAna  in  a 
carriage,  and  placed  himself  opposite  them.  .  The 
horses  started  off.  Inquiries  began,  hands  were 
shaken  afresh,  there  were  mutual  smiles,  greet- 
ings. .  .  Litvinoff  breathed  freely:  the  first  ipo- 
ments  had  passed  off  successfully.  Evidently, 
nothing  about  him  had  struck  or  disturbed 
Tiny  a:  she  looked  at  him  as  clearly  and  confid- 
ingly, she  blushed  as  prettily,  she  laughed  as 
good-naturedly  as  ever.  At  last  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  look  at  her,  not  fleetingly  and  super- 
ficially, but  directly  and  intently:  up  to  that  time 
his  own  eyes  had  not  obeyed  him.  Involuntary 
emotion  clutched  his  heart:  the  tranquil  expres- 
sion of  that  honest,  open  countenance  found  echo 
within  him  in  bitter  reproach.  "  Here— thou  hast 
eome  hither,  poor  girl,"— he  thought:— "  thou* 
whom  I  so  waited  for  and  longed  for,  with  whom 
I  wished  to  pass  my  life  until  its  end— thou  hast 
come,  and  thou  hast  trusted  me  .  .  .  but  I  .  .  ♦ 
but  I  .  .  ."  Litvinoff  dropped  his  head;  but 
Kapitolina  Markovna  gave  him  no  opportunity 
for  meditation;. she  showered  questions  upon  him. 

"What  is  that  building  with  the  pillars? 
Where  do  they  gamble?    Who  is  that  coming? 
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T&iya,  T£nya,  look,  what  crinolines !  And  who 
is  that  yonder?  They  must  be  chiefly  French 
people  from  Paris  here?  Only  I  imagine  every- 
thing is  frightfully  dear.  Akh,  with  what  a 
splendid,  clever  woman  I  have  made  acquain- 
tance! You  know  her,  Grigory  Mikhaflovitch; 
she  told  me  that  she  had  met  you  at  a  certain  Rus- 
sian's, also  a  wonderfully  clever  person.  She 
promised  to  call  on  us.  How  she  does  abuse  all 
these  aristocrats— it  's  simply  marvellous!  What 
gentleman  is  that  with  the  white  moustache?  The 
King  of  Prussia?  T&nya,  Tiny  a,  look,  that  is 
the  King  of  Prussia!  No?  it  isn't  the  King  of 
Prussia?  The  Ambassador  from  Holland?  I 
can't  hear,  the  wheels  rumble  so.  Akh,  what  mag- 
nificent trees!" 

"  Yes,  aunty,  magnificent,"— assented  Tanya: 
—"and  how  green  and  cheerful  everything  is 
here!    Is  n't  it,  Grigory  Mikhaflovitch? " 

"  It  is  cheerful  •  .  ."  he  answered  her,  through 
his  teeth. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  last  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  Litvfhoff  escorted  the  two  travellers  to 
the  rooms  reserved  for  them,  promised  to  look  in 
in  the  Course  of  an  hour,  and  returned  to  his  own 
room.  The  spell,  which  had  subsided  for  a  mo- 
ment, immediately  took  possession  of  him  as  soon 
as  he  entered  it.  Here  in  this  room  Irfna  had 
reigned  since  the  preceding  day;  everything 
spoke  of  heiVthe  very  air  seemed  to  have  pre- 
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served  mysterious  traces  of  her  visit  .  .  Again 
Litvinoff  felt  that  he  was  her  slave.  He  pulled 
forth  her  handkerchief,  which  he  had  hidden  in 
his  breast,  pressed  his  lips  to  it,  and  burning  mem- 
ories, like  delicate  poison,  diffused  themselves 
through  his  veins.  He  understood  that  there  was 
no  turning  back  now,  no  choice;  the  painful  emo- 
tion aroused  in  him  by  Taty  ana  melted  like  snow 
ift.  the  fire,  and  repentance  died  within  him  .  .  . 
died— so  that  even  the  agitation  within  him  was 
allayed,  and  the  possibility  of  dissimulation, 
which  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  did  not  revolt 
him.  .  •  Love,  Irina's  love^— that  was  what  had 
now  become  his  righteousness,  his,  law,  his  con- 
science, w  .  The  prudent,  sensible  Litvinoff  did 
not  even  reflect  how  he  was  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  situation  the  horror  and  indecency  of 
which  he  felt  lightly  and  in  an  indirect  manner, 
as  it  were. 

An  hour  had  not  elapsed  when  a  waiter  pre- 
sented himself  to  Litvinoff,  sent  by  the  newly- 
arrived  ladies:  they  requested  him  to  be  so  good 
as  to  come  to  them  in  their  sitting-room.  He  fol- 
lowed their  emissary,  and  found  them  already 
dressed,  and  with  their  hats  on.  Both  expressed 
a  desire  to  set  off  at  once  to  inspect  Baden,  seeing 
that  the  weather  was  very  fine  indeed.  Kapi- 
tohna  Markovna,  in  particular,  was  fairly  burn- 
ing with  impatience;  she  was  even  somewhat 
vexed  to  learn  that  the  hour  for  the  fashionable 
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gathering  in  front  df  the  Konve&ationshdiis  had1 
not  yet  arrived.  Litvinoff  gave  her  his  a*m,  find 
the  official  promenade  began.  Taty&na  walked 
by  the  side  of  her  mint;  and  gazed  about  her  with . 
calrti  curiosity;  Kapit61ina  Marksovnft  continued  I 
her  interrogatories.  The  sight  of  the  roulette,, 
of  the  stately  croupiers,  whom  she  would  cer- 
tainly—had  she  met  them  in  any  other  place,— 
have  taken  for  Cabinet  Ministers,  of  their 
brisk  little  shovels,  of  the  .'  golden  < .  and  silver; 
heaps  on  the  green  cloth,  of  the  gambling  old 
Women  and  painted  courtesans  iput  Kapitolina 
M&rkovna  into  a  state  akin  to  1  dumb  rapture; 
she  totally  forgot  that  she  Ought:  to  feel;  ifcdig-J 
nant— and  only  stared,  and  stared, -with  all  her 
eyes,  quivering,  from  time  to  timd,  >with,etfery 
fresh  exclamation., .  .  The  buzzing  of  the  ivory 
ball  in  the  depths  of  the  roulette  penetrated  to  the 
very  marrow  of  her  bones— and  only  when  she 
foiind  herself  in  the  open  air  did  she- gain  suffi- 
cient cochmand  over  herself :  to  desigriate ,  the 
game  of  chance,  with  a  profound  sigh,  as  a,n  inM 
moral  invention  of  ariftocratism.  A  fixed;  ma- 
licious smile  mifle  its  appearance  on  Litvinoff 'd 
lips;  he  talked  abruptly  and  indolently,  asithough 
he  were  vexed  or  bored.  .  .  But  now  he  turned  to 
Tatyana,  arid  was  seized  with! secret  discomfiture: 
she  was  gazing  attentively  at  him  With  an  ex- 
pression as  though  she -were  asking  herself  {what 
sort  of  an  impression  was  being  aroused  THithin 
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her?  He  made  haste  to  nod  his  head  mt  her;  die 
replied  to  him  in  the  same  way,  and  again  looked 
at  him  inquiringly*  not  without  a  certain  effort, 
as  though  he  stood  a  great  deal  further  away  from 
her  than  he  did  m  reality.  Litvinoff  led  las  ladies 
away  from  the  KciiYersatkmshaus,  and  avoiding 
"the  Russian  tree/*  under  which  kb  fellow- 
countrymen  were  already  encamped,  took  his  way 
to  Ukhtenthaler  Avenue.  No  sooner  had  he  en- 
tered the  avenue  than  he  descried  lima  from 
after. 

She  was  walking  toward  has  with  her  husband 
and  INrtugni  litvinoff  turned  pale  as  a  sheet* 
hut  did  not  retard  hk  pace*  and  when  he  came 
onalevelwitihherheaandeherastkfittbQiw.  And 
she  bowed  to  htm»  pleasantly  hut  coldly,  and  sera- 
tinistng  Tatyana  with  a  swift  gianeew  she  slipped 
past  .  .  RatwiroiF  raised  his  hat  very  high*  Pt>- 
tugin  mumMed  something. 

"  Who  is  that  lady?  '—suddenly  izapiiRd  Ta- 
tyana.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  hacdly  opened 
her  tips* 

"That  la^rr'-wpMted  litramlT-— 4  That 
lady  /    She  is  a  certain  3tadame  RafcmiroJf . ' 

^  Russian*" 

kfc  Did  you  make  her  acquaintance  here? " 
%fc  Xo;  1  have  known  her  tins  long:  time/* 
4  (few  baautiftd  she  isT* 
**  Did  y**  artist  her  toilette?  "—put  in 
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tolina  M&rkovna.— "  Ten  families  might  be  fed 
for  a  whole  year  for  the  money  which  her  laces 
alone  are  worth.    Was  that  her  husband  walking 
with  her?  "—she  inquired  of  Litvinoff, 
•    "Yes." 

"  He  must  be  frightfully  rich." 

M  Really,  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  so." 

"And  what  is  his  rank?  " 

"  That  of  general." 

"  What  eyes  she  has!  "—remarked  Tatyina:— 
"and  the  expression  of  them  is  so  strange:  both 
thoughtful  and  penetrating.  .  •  I  have  never 
seen  such  eyes." 

Litvfnoff  made  ho  reply;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  again  felt  on  his  face  Tatydna's  questioning 
glance,  but  he  was  mistaken :  she  was  looking  un- 
der her  feet  at  the  sand  of  the  path. 

"Good  heavens!  Who  is  that  monster?"— 
suddenly  exclaimed  Kapit61ina  Mirkovna,  point- 
ing with  her  finget  at  a  low  dhar-a-bancs,  in 
which,  boldly  lolling,  lay  a  ruddy-haired,  snub- 
hosed  woman,  in  an  unusually  rich  costume  and 
lilac  stockings. 

"  That  monster!  Goodness,  that  is  the  famous 
Mademoiselle  Cora." 

"Who?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Cora  .  .  .  a  Parisian  .  .  .  . 
celebrity." 

"What?  that  pug-dog?  Why,  she  is  extremely 
ugly!"       ■,:'■,:■ 
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"  Evidently,  that  is  no  Mndnaoe*"  Kapitf* 
Him  Markovna  simply  flung  out  her  hands  with 
amaoemeniL 

"  Well,  your  Baden!  "-she  ejaculated  at  last 
— "  But  may  we  sit  down  on  this  bench?  I  feel 
rather  f  atigued." 

"  Of  course  you  may,  Kapitolina  Markovna — 
That  9s  what  the  benches  are  placed  here  for." 

"  Well,  the  Lord  only  knowsl  They  say  that 
off  there,  in  Paris,  benches  stabd  on  the  boule- 
vards, also,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  sit  on  them." 

Litvfnoff  made  no  reply  to  Kapit61ina  Mir- 
kovna.  Only  at  that  very  moment  did  he  reflect 
that  a  couple  of  paces  distant  was  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  had  with  Irini  the  explanation 
which  had  settled  everything.  Then  he  recol- 
lected that  today  he  had  notieed  on  her  cheek  a 
tiny  red  spot.  .  • 

Kapitolina  Mirkovna  sank  down  on  the  bench* 
Tatyana  seated  herself  beside  her,  Litvfnoff  re- 
mained on  the  path;  between  him  and  Tatyina 
—or  did  it  only  seem  so  to  him?— something  had 
taken  place  .  .  .  something  unconscious  and 
gradual. 

"  Akh,  she  is  queer,  she  is  queer,99— ejaculated 
Kapitolina  Markovna  compassionately,  shaking 
her  headw— "  Now,  if  you  were  to  sell  her  toilette, 
you  could  feed  not  ten,  but  a  hundred  families. 
Did  you  see  the  diataonds  on  her  red  hair  under 
her  hat?    Diamonds  by  daylight,  hey?  " 
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"  Hw  hair  is.  iuofc  red,"— remarked,  Litvfnqff; 
— "  she  dyes  it  to  a  reddish  hue ;  that 's  the  fashion 
now." 

;  Again  Kapitolina  M4rkovna  threw  her  hands 
apart  in  amazement,  and. even  fell  into  medita- 
tion. »'.... 

"  Well,"-she  said  at .  last,-"  we  have  n't 
gone  to  such,  scandalous  lengths  in  Dresden  yet. 
Because,  after  all,  it  is  further  from  Paris. 
You  think  so  too,  don't  you,  Grigdry  Mikhai- 
litch?" 

i  "  I?  "—replied  Litvfnoff,  and  said  to  himself: 
"  What  the  deuce  is  she  talking  about? "— "  I? 
Of  course  *  .  .,  of  course.  ,  ." 

But  here  hurried  footsteps  became  audible,  and 
Potugin  approached  the  bench. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Grig6ry  Mildiaflovitch,"-r- 
he  said,  smiling,  and  nodding  his  head. , , 
. .  Litvfnoff  immediately  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Good  afternoon,  good  afternoon,  Soz6nt 
Ivdnitch.  I  think  I  met  you  just  now,  with  ,  .  . 
just  now,  in  the  avenue." 

"  Yes,  it  was  I." 

Potugin  bowqd  respectfully  to  the  ladies  as 
they  sat. 

"Permit  me  to  introduce  you,  Soztfnt  Iv£n- 
itch.  My  good  friends,  and  relatives*  have  only 
just  arrived  in  Baden.  Potugin,  Soz6nt  Ivdn- 
itch,  a  fellow-countryman,  also  a  visitor  to 
Baden." 
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It  is  a  regular  root  here/*  began  Kapiibufimi 
wt  a  thin  Stfir  voire;  the-  knu9)jr  old 
sassy  abashed,,  bst  Ac*  tried!  her  bolt 
to  keep  op  fcor  dignity: — **  every  one  regards  il 
as  &  pleasant  dotty  to  eme  fiese-* 

"Badm  realty  »  a  very  agreeable  place/* — 
reufied  Pbtngro^.  casting'  a  stntsoBg  gEmiw 
at    Tktyana;— ~a    Terr    agreeable     place    » 


Yes;  only  tat*  anstoerata*  9*  far  as  1  eaot 
judge*  She  and  I  have  beem  fining  at  Dbcstlua 
this  knag  tone  •  ►  •  ifc  is  a  feij  iwfaef  eating  tswn; 
nut  i£  B5y  most  ch*cirled$yr  a  ioibB  hmsj/* 

""  She  has  taken  a  fasucy  to  thst  word**  thonghft 
Pbtugm. — ~  Tour  observation  is  perfectly  jost/* 
— he  said  aloud: — ""  On  the  other  hand*  nature  is 
wonderful  here,  and  the  sftwfcion  is  such  as  is 
rarely  to  he  found*  Your  companion  must  par- 
tjcufarify  appreciate  it  Eta  you  not,  madtime?  " — 
he  added,  this  time  addressing  himself  directly  to 
XaCyaxuu. 

Tfctyana?  raised  fee?  large,  dear  eyes  to  Potugin* 
She  seemed  rather  perplexed  as  to  what  was 
wanted  of  her,  and  why  litvinoff  had  introduced 
fcer*  on  that  first  day  of  her  arrival^  to  that  strange 
man;  who  had*  however,  a  efever  and  amiafcte  face,, 
and  who  k>okeda#  her  in  a  courteous  and  friendly 
manner. 
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"  Yes,"— bhe  said,  at  last,—"  it  is  very  pnetfy 
here."  ;     :   •     . 

"  You  ought  to  visit  the  old  chateau,"— went: 
on  Potugin;— "in  particular,  I  tecommeod ,you 
to  go  to  Iburg."  '-..?/ 

"  The  Saxon  Switzerland,"— began  Kapitolina 
M&rkovna.  .   ,,.,:, 

A  blast  of  notes  from  trumpets  rolled  down 
the  avenue:  it  was  the  Prussian  military  band 
from  Rastadt  (in  1862  Rastadt  was  still  a  fed* 
erate  fortress)  beginning  its  weekly  concert  in  the 
pavilion.    Kapit61ina  Markovna  instantly  rose. 

"  Music!  "—she  said:—"  the  ihusio  at  the  a,  la 
Conversation!  ...  we  must  go  there.  It  must 
be  three  o'clock  now,  is  it  not?  Society  is  begin- 
ning to  assemble  now?  "  ,, 

"  Yes,"— replied  Potugin;— "thid  is  the  most 
fashionable  hour  for  society,  and  the  musid  is  vetfy 
fine."  ;r 

"  Well,  then  we  must  not  delay.  T£ny«,  lrt 
us  go."  '..,;• 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  accompany  you?  "—i 
inquired  Potugin,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  Litvfnoff :  it  could  not  enter  his  head  that  Irina 
had  sent  Potugin.  '■.•;.  !'<•.-.,£ 

Kapitolina  Markovna  grinned. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure*  monsieur  •,  .  i 
monsieur.  .  ."  >  ; 

1  "  Potugin,"— prompted  be,  and  offered  het  his 
aim. 
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f,iUiiiolf  gatchi*  to  Taiyaiia,  juidboiheuiipks 
lueeted   their  *tep»  t->wa;d  lac  KuiiVcr&aiHjiiw^ 

Pi'tiigiii  continued  to  argue  wiih  K&j>noima 

Maiknii  na.     But  Idtvihuff  walked  aluug  HJUfcMlt 

U.ilng  a  word,  and  merely  laughed  a  coupic  oi 

a  Ithout  any  cause  whatever,  aiiii  hgiitfy 

j^si  ^id  Tatyana's  ana.     There  was  zaischixHi  in 

'iliine  pressures,  to  which  she  did  nut  respond,  *u& 

I  ..i .  jinff  was  conscious  of  the  fai>chiAxi.     They 

■ !:  i   n..t  express  mutual  confidence  in  :he  ciose 

..  '  ,i    if  two  souls  which  had  given  iheuiacivca 

.:  h  nthcr,  as  before:  they  were  i^-w  ;akhig  the 

;-.  i  •      fiir  the  time  being— of  the  woids  which  he 

.:■!    •!■•*    invent.     That    speechless   soiuciiuiig, 

:.    '    .  !    Ih-iTUI^    between    the    tw,.-.    grc-v    uiid 
.    ...  '!:•  r.r-,1.    Aijain  Tatyana  gazed  j.::-jn:i»eiyt 
•  "•■♦t-ntly.  at  him. 
:  '  ■  <tate  i»f  affairs  continue.-.  ...  :.    :.:  .jI 

.  -  .*'.-I:>h:lll>.  at  the  little  tal-'e.  ^T.  ^xd 
■"'    ■' -.u'-   ^-atrd    theniSeivrN.    w  \:]\    ;].;*   j^ic 

*^a!  I.  :\i:;.»ff"s  ^lence  ii*.-j<:^:r.I  .:.  :e 
■  •    <*.K-  Ji'i.^r  the  !m>:I:ni;  tu/u.  i\  : :  :;;e 

1   *!v    »^undrr  a!;d   caNl.      *'   V  v   :  a:.d. 

^t  *>\  ■■  "      ■»»■<     "':te  ! ■*■**;  i-_   !.^:v:l:\ 

•  .■   "■   ^  >:\—:^   u-:ix   •  .::-;:y   J  \-   : ) 

1  ~  ."VV  !'e:"  «.'."!  >i:\ .     I    __V.v 

-l       ,        l   -!,""-.r:     ■-"  M^L:L    <-..V:-.iii- 

■    .'   !  l._.   .    .  ■•:    *:U-s>  evr*  *  .  !  U1  /.  :_.^ie 
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kovrta  instantly  recognised  he*,  called  her  up  to 
the  table,  made  her  sit  down— and  a  hurricane  of 
words  ensued.  '  . 

Potugin  turned1  to  Tatydna  and  began  to  con- 
verse with  her  in  a  soft  and  quiet  voice,  with  a 
caressing  expression  on  his  slightly  inclined  coun- 
tenance; arid  she,  to  her  own  surprise,  answered 
him  lightly  and  without  constraint;  she  found  it 
agreeable  to  chat  with  this  strangfer,  whom  she 
did  not  know,  while  Litvinoff 'continued,  as  be- 
fore, to  sit  motionless,  with  the  same  fixed  and 
malicious  smile  oil  his  lips. 

The  hour  for  dinner  arrived  at  last;  The  band 
ceased  to  play,  the  crowd  began  to  thin  out.  Kap- 
it61ina  Mirkovna  bade  a  sympathetic  farewell  to 
Madame  Sukhantchikoff .  She  had  conceived  an 
immense  respect  for  her,  although  she  told  her 
niece  Afterward  that  she  was  an  extremely  spite- 
ful person;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  knew 
everything  about  everybody  I  And  sewing- 
taachiiies  ought,  really,  to  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  the  wedding  was  celebrated.  Potugin  bowed 
himself  off:  Litvinoff  took  his  ladies  home.  As 
they  entered  the  hotel,  a  note  was  handed  to  him: 
he  stepped  aside,  and  hastily  tore  off  the  envel- 
ope. On  a  small  scrap  of  vellum  paper  stood  the 
following  words,  scribbled  in  pencil:  "  Come  to 
me  this  evening,  for  a  moment,  at  seven  o'clock, 
I  beg  of  you.  Irina-"  Litvinoff  thrust  the  paper 
into  his  pocket,  and  as  he  turned  round  he  smiled 
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again  •  .  .  .  «t  whom?  why?  Tatyina  was  stand- 
ing with  her  back  to  him. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  the  general  table. 
Litvinoff  sat  between  Kapitolina  Markovna  and 
TatyAna,  and  having  grown  rather  strangely 
vivacious,  chatted,  narrated  anecdotes,  poured 
out  wine  for  himself  and  for  the  ladies.  He 
bore  himself  with  so  much  freedom  of  manner 
that  a  French  infantry  officer  from  Strsasburg, 
with  a  goatee  and  moustache  a  U  Napoleon  III* 
who  sat  opposite,  found  it  possible  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  and  even  wound  up  with  a  toast 
a  la  $anti  de$  belle*  mo$eoviU$!  After  dinner 
Ifitvinoff  escorted  the  two  ladies  to  their  room, 
and  after  standing  for  a  short  time  by  the  win- 
dow, with  frowning  brows,  he  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  he  must  absent  himself  for  a  little 
whi)e  on  business,  but  would  return,  without  fail, 
later  in  the  evening.  Tatyina  said  nothing, 
turned  pale,  and  dropped  her  eyes.  Kapitolina 
Markovna  had  a  habit  of  taking  a  nap  after 
dinner;  TatyAna  knew  that  Litvinoff  was  aware 
of  this  habit  of  her  aunt's:  she  had  expected  that 
he  would  take  advantage  of  it,  that  he  would  re- 
main, as  he  had  not  yet  been  alone  with  her,  had 
not  talked  frankly  with  her,  since  their  arrival. 
And  here  he  was  going  off!  How  was  she  to  un- 
derstand that  ?  And,  altogether,  his  whole  con- 
duct in  the  course  of  the  day  .  •  .  , 

litvinoff  made  haste  to  depart,  without  await- 
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ing  any  objections;  Kapitolina  Markovna  lay 
down  on  the  divan  and,  after  sighing  and  draw- 
ing a  couple  of  deep  breaths,  fell  into  an  untrou- 
bled sleep;  but  Tatyana  went  away  to  a  corner 
and  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  arms 
tightly  folded  on  her  breast. 


I.      «'     J.t:    it.'; 
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LttvInoff  briskly  ascended  the  stairs  of  the 
Hotel  de  TEurope.  .  .  A  young  girl  of  thirteen, 
with  a  cunning  little  Kalmyk  face,  who,  evi- 
dently, was  lying  in  wait  for  him,  stopped  him, 
saying  to  him  in  Russian,  "  This  way,  please; 
Irina   Pivlovna   will   be   here   directly."     He 
glanced  at  her  with  surprise.     She  smiled,  re* 
peated,  "  If  you  please,  if  you  please,"  and  led 
him  into  a  small  room  which  was  opposite  Irina's 
bedroom,  and  filled  with  travelling  coffers  and 
trunks,  then  immediately  vanished,  closing  the 
door  softly  behind  her.    LitvinofF  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a  survey  when  the  same  door 
swiftly  opened  and  Irina  made  her  appearance, 
in  a  pink  ball-gown,  with  pearls  in  her  hair  and  on 
her  neck.    She  fairly  flung  herself  at  him,  seized 
him  by  both  hands,  and  remained  speechless  for 
several  moments;  her  eyes  beamed  and  her  bosom 
heaved,  as  though  she  had  been  running  up  a  hill. 
"  I  could  not  receive  ....  you  there,"— she 
began,  in  a  hurried  whisper;—"  we  are  going  im- 
mediately to  a  formal  dinner,  but  I  felt  that  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  that  I  should  see  you. 
•  .  .  That  was  your  betrothed,  of  course,  with 
whom  I  met  you  to-dav?  " 
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"  Yes,  that  was  my  betrothed,"— said  Litvf- 
noff,  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  word  "  was." 

"  Exactly,  and  so  I  wished  to  see  you  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  tell  you  that  you  must  con- 
sider yourself  entirely  free,  that  all  that  which 
took  place  yesterday  ought  not,  in  the  least,  to 
alter  your  decision.  ..." 

"  Irina!  "—exclaimed  Litvinoff :— "  why  dost 
thou  say  this?" 

He  spoke  the  words  in  a  loud  voice. . . .  Bound- 
less passion  rang  out  in  them.  For  a  moment 
Irina  involuntarily  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  one!  "—she  went  on,  in  a  still 
softer  whisper,  but  with  uncontrollable  impulsive- 
ness:—"thou  dost  not  know  how  I  love  thee,  but 
yesterday  I  only  paid  my  debt,  I  expiated  a 
fault  of  the  past.  •  .  Akh!  I  could  not  give  thee 
my  youth,  as  I  would  have  liked  to  do,  but  I  im- 
posed no  obligations  upon  thee,  I  did  not  release 
thee  from  any  promise,  my  darling!  Do  as  thou 
wilt:  thou  art  free  as  air;  thou  art  in  no  wise 
bound;  understand  that!    Understand  it!" 

"  But  I  cannot  live  without  thee,  Irina,"— Lit- 
vfnoff interrupted  her,  now  in  a  whisper.—"  I  am 

thine  forever  and  forever,  since  yesterday 

Only  at  thy  feet  can  I  breathe.  .  .  ." 

He  tremblingly  pressed  himself  against  her 
arms.    Irina  gazed  at  his  bowed  head. 

"  Well,  then,  thou  must  know,"— she  said,— 
"  that  I  am  ready  for  anything,  that  I  will  regret 
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nobody  and  nothing-     As  thou  dost  decide,  so 
shall  it  be.     I  also  am  thine  forever  ...... 

thine." 

Some  one  knocked  cautiously  at  the  door. 
Irina  bent  over,  whispered  once  more,  "  Thine. 
....  Farewell! "  litvinoff  felt  her  breath  on 
his  hair,  and  the  touch  of  her  lips.  When  he 
Straightened  himself  up  she  was  no  longer  in  the 
room,  only  her  gown  was  to  be  heard  rustling  in 
the  corridor,  and  RatmfrofTs  voice  was  audible 
in  the.  distance,  "  Ek  bit*?  Fou*  ne  venez 
pa*?" 

Litvinoff  sat  down  on  a  tall  trunk  and  covered 
his  face.  A  feminine  odour,  delicate  and  fresh, 
was  wafted  over  him.  Irina  had  held  his  hands 
in  her  hands.  "This  is  too  much  ....  too 
much,"  he  said  to  himself.  The  young  girl  en- 
tered the  room,  and  smiling  again  in  response  to 
his  troubled  glance,  she  said: 

"  Please  go>  sir,  while " 

He  rose  and  left  the  hotel.  An  immediate  re- 
turn home  was  not  to  be  thought  of:  he  must  re- 
cover his  senses.  His  heart  was  beating  slowly 
and  unevenly;  the  earth  seemed  to  be  moving 
faintly  under  his  feet.  Litvinoff  again  directed 
his  steps  to  Lichtenthal  Avenue.  He  compre- 
hended that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived, 
that  it  had  become  impossible  to  delay  any  longer, 
to  dissimulate,  to  turn  aside,  that  an  explanation 
with  Tatyana  was  inevitable;  he  pictured  to  him- 
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self  haw  she. was  sitting  there  without  moving 
and  waiting  for  him  ...  he  foresaw  what  he 
would  say  to  her;  but  how  was  he  to  set  about  it, 
how  was  he  to  begin?  He  had  renounced  all  his 
regular,  well-arranged,  orderly  future:  he  knew 
that  he  meant  to  fling  himself  headlong  into  the 
whirlpool,  into  which  it  was  not  proper  to  glance ; 
.  .  .  but  this  did  not  disturb  him.  That  affair 
was  ended,  and  how  was  he  to  present  himself 
before  his  judge?  And  even  if  his  judge  were  to 
meet  him,  as  it  were  an  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword:  it  would  be  easier  for  his  guilty  heart. . .  . 
but  otherwise,  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to 
drive  the  dagger  home.  .  .  .  Horrible  1  But  turn 
back,  renounce  that  other,  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  which  was  promised  him,  which  was  recog- 
nised as  his  right  ...  No!  It  would  be  better  to 
die!  No,  he  would  none  of  that  shameful  lib- 
erty; .  *  .  but'  he  would  abase  himself  in  the 
dust,  and  in  order  that  those  eyes  might  incline 
with  love  .... 

"Grigorjn  Mikhaflitch! "— said  a  mournful 
voice,  and  a  hand  was  laid  heavily  on  Litvinoff . 

He  glanced  round,  not  without  alarm,  and  be- 
held Potiigin. . 

"  Excuse  me,  Grigory  Mikhaflitch,"— began 
the  latter,,  with  his  customary  grimace;— "  per- 
haps I  startled  you,  but,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
you  from  afar,  I  thought  .  .  .  However,  if  you 
do  not  feel  like  talking  to  me  .  .  .  ." 
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"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  glad,"— muttered 
Litvinoff  through  his  teeth. 

Potugin  walked  along  by  his  side. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  evening,"— he  began:—**  so 
warm!   Have  you  been  walking  long?  " 

"  No,  not  long." 

"  But  why  do  I  ask?  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the 
Hotel  de  l'Europe." 

"  So  you  have  been  following  me?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me? " 

"  Yes,  "—repeated  Potugin  in  a  barely  audible 
voice. 

Litvfnoff  halted  and  gazed  at  his  unbidden 
companion.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  were 
roving;  ancient,  long-past  grief  seemed  to  start 
forth  upon  his  distorted  features. 

"  What,  precisely,  is  it  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
me?"— said  Litvfnoff  slowly,  and  again  moved 
onward. 

"  Permit  me  ...  I  will  tell  you  at  once.  If 
it  is  all  the  same  to  you,— let  us  sit  down  on  this 
bench  here.    It  will  be  more  convenient." 

"  But  it  is  something  private,"— said  Litvinoff, 
as  he  sat  down  beside  him.  "  You  do  not  seem 
like  yourself,  Soz6nt  Ivinitch." 

"  Yes,  I  *m  all  right;  and  there  is  nothing  pri- 
vate about  it.  In  fact,  I  wished  to  inform  you  . . . 
of  the  impression  which  your  betrothed  has  pro- 
duced on  me  .  .  .  for  she  is  your  betrothed  bride, 
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I  believe?  .  .  .  Well,  in  a  word,  that  young  girl 
to  whom  you  introduced  me  to-day:  I  must  say 
that  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  have 
I  met  so  sympathetic  a  person.  She— has  a  heart 
of  gold,  a  truly  angelic  soul." 

Potugin  uttered  all  these  words  with  the  same 
bitter  and  afflicted  aspect,  so  that  even  Litvfnoff 
could  not  fail  to  observe  the  contradiction  between 
the  expression  of  his  face  and  his  remarks. 

"  You  have  judged  Tatyana  PetnSvna  with  en- 
tire justice,"— began  Litvinoff;— "although  I 
am  bound  to  feel  astonished,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  my  relations  to  her, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  you  have  so  speedily 
divined  her.  She  really  has  an  angelic  soul;  but 
allow  me  to  inquire  if  that  is  what  you  wished  to 
talk  to  me  about? " 

"  She  cannot  be  divined  at  once,"— responded 
Potugin,  as  though  avoiding  the  last  question:— 
"  one  must  look  into  her  eyes.  She  deserves  every 
possible  happiness  on  earth,  and  enviable  is  the 
lot  of  that  man  whose  fate  it  shall  be  to  procure 
her  that  happiness  I  We  must  wish  that  he  will 
prove  worthy  of  such  a  fate." 

Litvinoff  frowned  slightly. 

"  Excuse  me,  Soz6nt  Ivdnitch,"— he  said:—"  I 
must  confess  that  I  find  your  conversation  de- 
cidedly original.  ...  I  should  like  to  know:  does 
the  hint  which  your  words  contain  refer  to 
me?" 
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Potugin  did  not  immediately  reply  to  Litvfr 
noff ;  evidently,  he  was  struggling  with  himself. 

"  Grigory  Mikhaflitch,"— he  began  at  last; 
— "  either  I  am  entirely  mistaken  in  you,  or  you 
are  in  a  condition  to  hear  the  truth,  from  whom* 
soever  it  may  come,  and  under  whatsoever  un- 
sightly cover  it  may  present  itself.  I  just  told 
you  that  I  had  seen  whence  you  came/' 

'Well,  yes— from  the  Hotel  de  FEurope. 
And  what  of  that?'9 

"  Of  course  I  know  whom  you  saw  there!  " 

"  What?  " 

"  You  saw  Madame  RatmiroiF." 

44  Well,  yes;  I  was  with  her.    What  more?" 

44  What  more?  .  .  .  You  are  the  affianced  hus- 
band of  Tatyana  Petrovna;  you  have  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Madame  Ratmiroff,  whom  you  love 
....  and  who  loves  you." 

Litvinoff  instantly  rose  from  the  bench;  the 
blood  flew  to  his  head. 

4*  What  *s  that?  "—be  said  at  last,  in  a  wrath- 
ful, choking  voice:—"  is  this  an  insipid  jest,  or 
spying?    Be  so  good  as  to  explain  yourself." 

Potugin  cast  a  dejected  glance  at  him. 

"  Akh!  Do  not  take  offence  at  my  words,  Gri- 
gory Mikhailitch;  you  cannot  insult  me.  It 
was  not  for  that  that  I  began  this  conversation 
with  you,  and  I  am  in  no  mood  for  jesting  now.'9 

"  Possibly,  possibly.  I  am  ready  to  believe  in 
the  purity  of  your  intentions;  but,  nevertheless, 
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I  shall  permit  myself  to  ask  you,  by  what  right 
do  you  meddle  with  my  private  affairs,  with  the 
heart-life  of  a  stranger,  and  on  what  grounds  do 
yofc  set  forth  your  .  .  .  .  fiction,  with  so  much 
self-confidence,  for  the  truth?  " 

"My  fiction!  If  I  had  invented  that  you 
would  not  have  got  angry!  and  as  for  my  right, 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  man  putting  to  him- 
self the  question:  whether  he  had  the  right  to 
stretch  f orth  a  hand  to  a  drowning  person." 

"  I  thank  you  humbly  for  your  solicitude,"  re- 
torted  Litvinoff  angrily,—"  only  I  do  not  stand 
in  the  slightest  need  of  it,  and  all  these  phrases; 
about  perdition  prepared  by  fashionable  ladies 
for  inexperienced  youths,  about  the  immorality 
of  the  highest  society  and  so  forth,  I  regard  as 
merely  phrases,  and  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  I 
despise  them;  and  therefore,  I  must  request  you 
not  to  inconvenience  your  saving  right  hand,  and 
allow  me  to  drown  in  all  quietness." 

Again '  Potugin  raised  his  eyes  to  Litvinoff. 
He  was  breathing  heavily,  his  lips  were  twitching. 
•■' ?  Well,  look  at  me,  young  man,"— he  burst  out 
at  last;  and  he  smote  himself  on  the  breast:—"  do 
I  look  like  an  ordinary,  self-complacent  moralist, 
a  preacher?  Cannot  you  understand  that,  out  of 
mere  sympathy  for  you,  no  matter  how  strong 
that  might  be,  I  would  never  have  uttered  a  word, 
would  not  have  given  you  the  right  to  reproach 
me  for  that  which  I  hate  more  than  anything  else 
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— for  indiscretion,  for  intrusiveuess?  Do  do!  you 
see  that  the  matter  here  is  of  a  totally  different 
nature— that  before  you  is  a  man  who  has  been 
crushed,  ruined,  definitively  annihilated  by  the 
very  same  feeling,  from  the  consequences  of 
which  he  would  like  to  save  you,  and  ....  for 
the  very  same  woman! " 

Litvinoff  retreated  a  pace. 

"  Is  it  possible!  what  have  you  said.  .  .  •  You 
.  .  .  you  .  .  .  Sozont  Ivanitch?  But  Madame 
Byelsky  .  *  .  that  child 

"Akh,  do  not  question  me  .  .  .  trust  me! 
That  dark,  terrible  story  I  will  not  tell  you.  I 
hardly  knew  Madame  Byelsky;  the  child  is  not 
mine,  but  I  took  entire  charge  of  her  ....  be- 
cause ....  because  she  wished  it,  because  it  was 
necessary  for  her.  Why  should  I  be  here,  in 
your  repulsive  Baden?  And,  in  conclusion,  do 
you  suppose,  could  you,  for  one  moment,  have 
imagined  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  warn 
you  out  of  sympathy?  I  am  sorry  for  that  kind, 
good  young  girl,  your  betrothed;  but,  however, 
what  business  have  I  with  your  future,  with  both 
of  you?  .  .  .  But  I  fear  for  her  .  .  .  for  her." 

"  You  do  me  much  honour,  Mr.  Potugin,"— 
began  Litvfnoff,— "  but  since,  according  to  your 
words,  we  are  both  in  the  same  situation,  why  do 
not  you  read  the  same  sort  of  exhortations  to 
yourself.  And  ought  not  I  to  attribute  your 
fears  to  another  sentiment?  " 
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"  That  is,  to  jealousy,  you  mean  to  say?  Ekh, 
young  man,  young  man,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  shuffle  and  shift;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  not 
to  understand  what  bitter  woe  now  speaks 
through  my  mouth  1  No,  you  and  I  are  not  in  the 
same  situation  I  I,  I— am  an  old,  ridiculous,  ut- 
terly harmless  eccentric  fellow  .  .  .  but  you! 
But  what  is  the  use  of  talking?  Not  for  one  sec- 
ond would  you  consent  to  take  upon  yourself  the 
role  which  I  am  playing,  and  playing  with  grati- 
tude I  And  jealousy?  The  man  who  has  not  a 
single  drop  of  hope  is  not  jealous,  and  this  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
experience  that  emotion.  I  am  only  terrified  .  •  . 
terrified  for  her,  understand  that.  And  could  I 
foresee,  when  she  sent  me  to  you,  that  the  feeling 
of  guilt,  which  she  admitted  to  be  hers,  would 
lead  her  so  far? " 

"  But  permit  me,  Sozdnt  Ivlnitch,  you  seem  to 
know  .  .  ." 

"  I  know  nothing,  and  I  know  everything.  I 
know,"— he  added,  and  turned  his  head  away.— 
"  I  know  where  she  was  last  night.  But  she  is  not 
to  be  restrained  now:  like  a  stone  that  has  been 
hurled,  she  must  roll  to  the  bottom.  I  should  be 
a  still  greater  fool  if  I  were  to  imagine  that  my 
words  would  immediately  arrest  you  .  .  .  you,  to 
whom  such  a  woman  ....  But  enough  on  that 
score.  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  that  is  my  sole 
excuse.    Yes,  and,  in  conclusion,  how  was  I  to 
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kriort,  and  why  should  I  not  ibake  the  attempt? 
Perhaps  you  will  think  better  of  it,  perhaps  some 
word  of  mine  will:  fail  into  your  aouL  You  will 
not  wish  to  ruin  her  and  yourself,  and  that  inno- 
cent, lolvely  creature. ...  .  Akh;  be  not  angry,  do 
not  stamp  ybur  footli  Why  Aould  I  be  afraid — 
why  should  I.  stand  on  ceremony?  It  is  not  jeal- 
ousy which  is  speaking  in  me  now,  nor  irritation* 
.  •  I  am  ready  to  fall  at  your  feet,  to  entreat 
you.  .  .  But  farewell.  Have  no  fear:  all  this 
will  remain  a  secret.    I  have  wished  your  good." 

Potugin  ftcode  along  the  ayenue,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared in  ihe  already  descending  gloom.  •  .  . 
Litvfrioff  did  not  detain  him. 
i  "  A  tejriMe,  dark  story,"— Potugin  had  said  to 
Litvinoff,  and  had  not  been  willing  to  narrate  it. 
.. .'  «.  r  And  we:  will  touch,  upon  it  in  a  couple  of 
words  only. 

Eight  years  previous  to  this  time  he  had  hap- 
pened to  be  temporarily  ordered  by  his  Ministry 
to  Count  Reisenbach.  ;  The  affair  took  plaqe  in 
the  summer.  Pattigin  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
drivirig  Out  to  his  villa  with  documents,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  this  manner.  Irina  was  then  living 
with  the  Count.  She  never  disdained  persons  of 
inferior  positions*  at  all  events,  she  never  shunned 
them*  and  the. .Countess  had  repeatedly  scolded 
her  for  her  superfluous  Moscow  familiarity.  Irina 
speedily  divined  the  clever  man  in  this  humble 
official,  clothed  in  uniform,  in  a  cpat  buttoned  to 
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the  throat.  She  chatted  with  him  frequently  and1 
gladly  .  .  .  and  he  .  .  <  he  f  ell  ih  love  with  hsr* 
passionately,  profoundly,  secretly.  .  .  Secretly  1 
He  thought  so.  ; 

The  summer  passed.  Thi  Count  ceased  to  ref 
quire  an  outside  assistant.  Potti&in  lost  sight  of 
Irina,  but  could  not  forget  hfer.  Three  years  later 
he  quite  unexpectedly  received  an  invitation 
from  one  of  his  acquaintance^  a  lady  of .  rtv&i 
diocre  standing.  This  lady  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, at  first,  to  express  hdr  meaning,  >  but 
after  having  extracted  from  him  an  oath  /that  he 
would  maintain  the  greatest  sfecrecy iri  regard  to 
everything  which  he  should  hear,  sh6  proposed  to 
him  .  .  .  that  he  should  many  a  certain  young 
girl  who  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  so- 
ciety, and  for  whom  marriage  had  become  indis*- 
•pensable.  The  lady  couM  hardly  make  up  *her 
mind  to  hint  at  the  principal  iii  the  affair,  and 
then  and  there  offered  Potugin  money  ,  >.  .:£ 
great  deal  of  money.  Potugirtdid  not  take  ofr 
fetice,— amazement  overwhelmed  his  feeling,  of 
wrath,— but,  a!s  a  ftiatter  of  course,  he » gave  a 
downright  refusal.  Then  the  lady  haaded  him  a 
note  addressed  to  him— from  Irina.  "  You  are  a 
noble,  kind  man/'  she  w*ote,~-'  and  I  know  that 
you  will  do  anything  for  me ;  I  ask  this  sacrifice  of 
you.  You  will  save  a  being  who  isdear  to  me. 
In  saving  her,  ytou  will  save  me  aJfed.  i ,.  .  Do  pqt 
ask  .  .  .  how.    I  could  not  haVe  brought  ipiy^lf 
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to  apply  to  any  caie  with  snA  a  request*  hot  I  do 
stretch  ant  hit  hands  to  yon,  and  say :  *  Do  this 
for  my  sake.'  "  Potugxn  u  flu  h  d»  and  s 
in  fact,  he  waa  ready  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
F4vlnvna»  hot  would  like  to  hear  her  wish 
herownlipa.  The  meeting:  took  place  that  \ 
evening:  it  did  not  last  long,  and  do  one 
about  it,  except  the  lady.  Inna  waa  no 
firing  at  Count  BfiamhaA^ 

44  Why  cfid  yon  think  of  me»  in  pari  Millar?  ** — 
Pttugm  ssked  her. 

She  waa  on  the  point  of  enlarging  upon  his  fine 
qualities,  hot  wahlndv  paused*  .  . 

*  Xa/'-Aeseid,-"  I  must  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  knew— I  know  that  you  love  me:  tins  is  why  I 
deckled  upon  it  ...  ^  And  thereupon  she  told 
him  everything* 

Eliza  Byelskv  waa  an  orphan:  her  relatives  did 
not  like  her,  and  were  counting  upon  her  inherit- 
ance .  .  .  ruin  stared  her  in  the  face.  By  sav- 
ing her,  Iriha  really  was  rendering  a  service  to  the 
man  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  and  who  had  now 
come  to  stand  vary  dose  to  her.  Irina.  .  .  Pobi- 
gin  gaaed  silently  and  long  at  Irina*  and  con- 
sented. She  f  efl  to  weeping;  and  all  in  tears* 
flung  herself  on  his  neck.  And  he  also  began  to 
weep  .  .  .  but  their  tears  were  different.  Every- 
tiling  wh  already  prepared  for  a  secret  marriage, 
a  powerful  hand  had  swept  aside  all  obstacles. . . 
But  flmesB  ensued  .  .  .  and  a  daughter  was  bom. 
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and  the  mother— poisoned  herself.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  the  child  ?  Potugin  took  it  under  his 
charge  from  the  same  hands,  from  the  hands  of 
Irina. 

A  terrible,  dark  story.  .  .  Let  us  pass  on, 
reader,  let  us  pass  on! 

Over  an  hour  more  elapsed  before  Litvfnoff 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  hotel.  He  was 
already  drawing  near  to  it,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  footsteps  behind  him.  Some  one  appeared 
to  be  persistently  following  him,  and  walking 
faster  when  he  accelerated  his  pace.  As  he  came 
under  a  street-lamp,  Litvfnoff  glanced  round, 
and  recognised  General  Ratmiroff.  In  a  white 
necktie,  and  an  elegant  overcoat  thrown  open  on 
the  breast,  with  a  row  of  tiny  stars  and  crosses  on 
a  golden  chain,  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  evening 
coat,  the  general  was  returning  from  the  dinner 
alone.  His  glance,  directly  and  boldly  riveted 
upon  Litvfnoff,  expressed  such  scorn  and  such 
hatred,  his  whole  figure  breathed  forth  such  an 
importunate  challenge,  that  Litvfnoff  considered 
it  his  duty  to  advance  to  meet  him,  summoning 
his  courage  to  advance  to  meet  that  "  row."  But, 
on  coming  alongside  of  Litvfnoff,  the  general's 
face  instantly  underwent  a  change:  again  his 
wonted  playful  elegance  made  its  appearance, 
and  his  hand,  in  its  pale  lilac  glove,  raised  his 
shining  hat  on  high.  Litvfnoff  silently  took  off 
his,  and  each  went  his  way. 
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"Assuredly,  he  tuts  noticed 
thought  Litrinolf .    *~  If  only  •  .  •  it 
ether  person!  ~  thought  the  general. 

Tatyana  was  playing  picquet  with  her  m 
when  Litrmoff  entered  their  room. 

~  WelL  you  are  a  nioe  one.  my  dear  fellow! 
rurlMiwd  KapvtriSna  Maifcorna.  and  Aung 
cuds  en  the  table:— -  ton  the  very  fin*  day 
haw  disappeared,  and  for  the  entire 
Here  we  hare  Keen  waiting  «1  naitiqg  for 
scofcfiag  and  scolding..  -  /" 

"Ihrce'nrtsiiid 


^  Well  ewsykody  bm  what 
iamtmi  poo  are!  Shane  «a  yonu 
And  a  hetrotbed  hnd^nwan.  **  hwt ! 

LJtvmoff  GBcasxA  hmnelf.  after  a 

seated  himself  aft  the  title. 

*"  Wire  have  yon  stopped  yilayiwr*  * — he 
aifhera  hrief  sflence. 

*  That's  jost the pcrint!  She  nnd  I  ffey 
not  of  -ennui  when  there  is  mdonr  to  do  . 
hut  now  yoo  have  «ro^ 

**  I  f  yon  wnnld  like  tt*  listen  to  the 
cat.9 "— said  IJtrmoff.— *"  I  w3i  t^he  yrm 
great  pleasure/' 

Caprtoiina  Markiwna  iontec  a:  her  hike. 

"  1  jt*  ut  go.  aunty.  1  amTeary^ — •mmi  li*  \ 
tar.  -*  hut  would  it  not  he  hener  *r 
home'  " 
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"  The  very  thing !  Let  us  dtirik  tea*  ihkAir  own 
Moscow  fashion,  with  a  samovifr;'aild  let 's  hate 
a  good  talk.  We  have  n't1  yet  had  a  thotoilghly 
good  chat."  -i    ;  ■•!'«  ^ 

Litvinoff  ordered  tea  to  be  brought^  btit  they 
did  riot  succeed  in  having  a*  go6d  talk;  .  Hfe  ex- 
perienced  an  incessant  gnawing  of  conscience;  no 
matter  what  he  said,  it  always  seemed  to*  him  /as 
though  He  wfafe  lying,  aftd  that  Tatyrina  divined 
3t.  But,  ih  the  meanwhile,  no  change  was  per- 
ceptible ift  her;  she  bore  hferself  with  as  little  con- 
straint as  ever  .  .  •  .  only ,  her  glance  never  Qnee 
rested  on  Litvinoff;  but  slipped  6ver  hiitt  in  a  con- 
descending and  timid  sbrt  of  way -^arid  she  was 
paler  than  usual.  ■■•         •■*••  •.!;      ,;  7  " 

*•  Kapitolina  Marktivna  asked  her  whethfer  she 
had  not  a  headache?       »■•»■:  .    ■•»  »i   '.\\  .:  !••  ;  t 

At  first  Tatyana  was  on 'the  •point  of  answer- 
ing "No,"  but  changed  her  mind;  and  said: 
''•'•Yes,  a  little."    «      ■'-.    •••    >->  .^;- .  ,    .)? 

'"  It  is  from  the  joui-ney,"— said  Litvfeibff,  and 
fairly  blushed  with  shame.  •       ;   »  Ji   >t  '  ;  . .    •  j 
i--   "It  is  frbm  the  journey/'-^ref^eated  Tatyfina, 
and  again  her  glance  glided  over  himv  •««: 

"  You  must  rest,  Tahetchka."      .      '  •  "\ %  ' ' 

"  I  shall  go  to  bed  Soon,  aunty."  .If 

On  the  table  lay  the  "  Guide  des'.  Voya£eurs  * ; 
Litvinoff  began  to  read  aloud  the  description  of 
•  -the  envirotis?  of  Badefh » >*  - » •  ■  .  .    \ 

"  All  that  is  so,"— Kapitolina  Mirkovna  iater- 
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rupted  him,—"  but  one  thing  pe  smut  not  forget 
They  say  that  linen  is  very  cheap  here,  ao  we 
might  buy  some  for  the  troussrtn  " 

Tatytna  dropped  her  eyes- 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time,  aunty.  Yon  nrrer 
think  of  yourself.  But  you  certainly  mat  have  a 
new  gown  made.  .You  see  how  finely  Act d 
every  one  is  here." 

"Eh,  my  darling!  Why  should  I?  What  sort 
of  a  fashionable  figure-plate  should  I  make?  It 
would  be  all  right  if  I  were  as  beautiful  at  that 
acquaintance  of  yours,  Grig6ry  MikhaflHch— 
what  in  the  world  is  her  name? " 

"  What  acquaintance?  " 

"  Why,  the  one  we  met  to-day/' 

4i  Ah,  that  one  I  "—said  Latvinoff,  with  simu- 
lated indifference,  and  again  he  felt  odious  and 
ashamed.  "No!"  he  said  to  himself,  4i things 
cannot  go  on  in  this  way! " 

He  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  and 
a  few  inches  away  from  her,  in  his  pocket,  was 
Irina's  handkerchief. 

Kapitoiina  Markovna  went  into  the  next  room 
for  a  moment 

"  Tanya  .  .  .  .,%— said  LihrinoiF,  with  an  ef- 
fort. He  called  her  by  that  name  for  the  tirst 
time  that  dav. 

She  turned  toward  him* 

I      .  .      have  something  important  to  say  to 
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" Ah!    Really?    When?    Immediately?" 

"  No,  to-morrow." 

"  Ah  I    To-morrow.    Well,  very  good." 

Boundless  pity  immediately  filled  LitvfnofFs 
soul.  He  took  Tatydna's  hand  and  kissed  it  sub- 
missively, like  a  guilty  man;  her  heart  contracted 
silently;  and  that  kiss  did  not  make  lier  rejoice. 

That  night;  at  two  o'clock,  Kapit61ina  M£r- 
koVna,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her  niece, 
rtiddenly  raised  her  hfefcd  and  listened. 

"Tinyat"— she  said!— "toe  you  crying?  " 

Tatydna  did  not  immediately  reply. 
'  "  No,  aunty,"— her  gentle  little  voice  made  it- 
self heard;-"  I  have  a  cold  in  the  head." 


"  Why  did  I  my  that  ?  "  thought  Iitrfnotf.  cm 
the  {Morning  mornings  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the 
window  in  his  own  room*  He  shrugged  his  j 
den  with  rexatkm:  he  had  arid  it  Id 
precisely  f or  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  retreat 
from  himself*  On  the  window-sin  lay  a 
from  Lrfna:  die  summoned  him  to  her  at 
o'clock*  PotugkTs  words  inr r  uiaatly  lecuiied  to 
fab  memory;  then  they  rushed  past  with  an  ami- 
nous,  though  feeble,  rather  subterranean  roar;  he 
waxed  angry,  and  could  not*  in  any  way,  rid  him- 
self of  them*    Some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Wer  da?  "-inquired  Litrinoff. 

"  Ah!    You  are  at  home!    Open!  **— rang  out 
BindasofTs  hoarse  bass  Yoke. 

The  handle  of  the  door  rattled. 

Litvinoff  turned  pale  with  wrath. 

uItm  not  at  home,"— he  said  sharply. 

"  Why  are  n't  you  at  home?    What  sort  of  a 
jest  is  this?" 

44 1  tell  you— I  am  not  at  home;  take  yourself 
off." 

"That's  amiable  of  you!    And  I  came  to  har- 
row money  /'—growled  Bindasolf. 
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But  he  Withdrew,  dac&^ 

Litvfnoff  almost  rushed  out  after  him,  so  great 
was  hid  desire  to  break  the  neck  of  that  disgust- 
ing, insolent  fellow.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
days  had  detanged  his  nerves:  a  little  more,  and 
he  would  have  wept.  He  drank  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  lcttked  all  the' drawers  in  the  furniture, 
without  knowing  why  he  did  so,  and  weht  to  Tb- 
tyina.  "       "    ■   ■  '■'■'■'  ••  ! 

He  found  her  alone -^Kapifc61ina  Mirkovna 
had  betakeh'  herself  to  the  shops  to  make  pur- 
chases. Tatydna  was  sitting'  on  the  divan,  and 
holding  a  botik  Wrth  both  hands ;  she  was  'not  ifekd- 
ih^  it,  and  ettai  hardly  knew  what  book  it  Was: 
She  did  not  stir,  but  her  heart  was  befcting  vio- 
lently in  her  breast,  and  the  white  collar  round  her 
neck  qtiivered  perdeptibly  and  regularly. 

Litvfnoff  was  diseOncerted  . . .  but  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  bade  her  good  morning,  and  smiled; 
sCnd  she  smiled  silently  at  him.  She  had  bowed  to 
hiin  when  he  entered;  bowed  politely,  not  in  a 
friendly  maimer— and  had  not  looked  at  him.  He 
offered  her  his  hand ;  she  gave  him  her  cold  fin- 
gfers,'  iriimediitely  disentangled 'them,  and  re- 
turned to  her  book.  Litvfnoff  felt  that  to  begin 
the  conversation  with  trivial  subject^  would  be 
equivalent  t6  offering  Tatyfoa  an  affront;  ac- 
cording to  her  wont,  she  demanded  nothing,  but 
everything  iri  her  said: "  I  am  Waiting, I  am  wait- 
iri&.  .  ."    Hfe?  fhtist  ftrifel  Ifo  protaise.    But,  al- 
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though  he  had  thought  of  midiii^  else  *!?****  all 
■■ighi.  iic  had  uot  prepared  even  the  tint  intro- 
■iuciory  words,  and  positively  did  not  know  how 

•  >  ;>ivak  that  cruel  silence. 

Tanya/'  —  he  began  at  last,— "  I;oldyouyes- 
•'•rauy  ;hat  1  have  something  important  to  com- 
Miuiiicatc  to  you"  ^iii  Dresden,  when  he  was 
.ii-'iic  with  her,  he  had  begun  to  Address  her  as 
'  Tlu>u, "  hut  now  such  a  thing  was  not  to  he 
•nought  oil.  "  I  am  ready,  only,  I  beg  you  in 
.-.. i »  ami,  nut  to  blame  me,  and  to  i«i  assured  chat 
■:.\    :--<.iing&  for  you  .  .  .  ."" 

i  I ,  halted,    lie  had  lost  his  breath.    Still  Ta- 
,:;;.i  ::i\cr  moved,  nor  did  she  glaace  a;  hixn:  so 
.   /.    *;  rasped  her  book  more  dnnly  than 


■'•  *  LLJl 


us," --went  on  LirvusorF.  wiusoui 


l.-«-  ::ii.ich  to  resort  :»?  £-:urle  ^*--g 
1  -.\aiit  t.i  prove  to  ycu  ir.^:  I  rr-ce  ~Jz* 
.  !  :'!vtai»in  of  your  s^iil.  in--  .Liicu^a 
..^I:,    «f  course  . 

Mildiauitch,"— »£a&    T-iiyxz^   -i. 

«  .    i..  !  her  "*hc^  :a^  re^izie  :-."ir- 

i      i    *-i  «»  ^ -•     

■■.■■•-•  ■"-i'-c  wXdhSed  v  y.'t  lit-  i-ZJ- 
.  .  ■..  .;>.*  ".:;■  :e*-  2^e  \zaz~ 
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should  you  think  that?  .  .  i  I  really  do  not  /un- 
derstand. .  ." 

"Well,  is  it  not  the  truth?  Is  it  not  the  truth? 
tell  me!  tell  me!"  , 

Taty&na  turned  her  whole  body  towajrd  Lftvf- 
noff;  her  face,  with  its  hair  thrown  back,  ap- 
proached his  face,  and  her  eyes,  which;  had  not 
looked  at  him  for  so  long,  fairly  devoured  his 
eyes. 

"  Is  it  not  true?  "—she  repeated. 
1  He  said  nothing,  did  not  utter  a  single  sound. 
He  could  not  have  lied  at  that  moment,  even  if 
he  had  known  that  she  would  believe  him;  and  that 
his  lie  would  save  her;  he  Was  not  even  capable  of 
enduring  her*  gaze.  Litvinoff  said  nothing,  but 
she  no  longer  needed  an  answer;  she  read  the  an* 
swer  in  his  silence,  in  those  giiilty,  downcast  eyes, 
—and  threw  herself  back,  and  dropped  her  book. 
•  .  .  She  had  still  doubted,  up  to  that  moment* 
and  Litvinoff  understood  this ;  he  understood  that 
she  still  doubted— and  how  repulsive,  actually  re- 
pulsive, was  everything  that  he  had  done! 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"TAnya!"— he  exclaimed:— "if  I  had  known 
how  'painful  it  would  be  to  me  to  behold  you  in 
this  situation,  how  frightful  it  would  be  to  me  to 
think  that  it  is  I  ....  II  My  heart  is  lacerated; 
I  do  not  know  myself;  I  have  lost  myself  and 
thee,  and  everything.  .  .  .  Everything  i*  ruined, 
Tiny  a,  everything!   Could  I  have  foreseen  that  I 
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.  .  I  would  deal  such  a  blow  to  thee,  my  best 
friend,  my  guardian  angel!  .  .  .  Could  I  have 
foreseen  that  thou  and  I  would  meet,  would  pass 
such  a  day  as  yesterday!  .  .  /' 

Tatyana  tried  to  rise  and  withdraw.  He  de- 
tained her  by  the  hem  of  her  gown. 

ki  No;  listen  to  me  for  another  minute.  Thou 
seest,  1  am  kneeling  before  thee.  But  I  have  not 
come  to  ask  forgiveness,— thou  canst  not  and 
must  not  forgive  me;  I  have  come  to  tell  thee  that 
thy  friend  has  gone  to  destruction,  that  b&  is  fall- 
ing into  the  abyss,  and  does  not  wish  to  drag  thta 
down  with  him. . . .  But  save  me  .  *  •  no!  even  thou 
canst  not  save  me.  I  myself  would  have  re- 
pulsed thee.  ...  I  have  perished,  Tanya,  I  have 
perished  irrevocably! " 

Tatyana  looked  at  Litvinoff. 

"  You  have  perished!  " — she  said,  as  though 
she  did  not  fully  understand  him. — "  You  have 
perished  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Tanya,  I  have  perished.  All  that  is 
pa*t,  all  that  is  dear,  all  that  has  heretofore  con- 
stituted my  life,— has  perished  for  me;  every- 
thing is  ruined,  everything  is  torn  away,  and  I 
ku«*v\  not  what  awaits  me  in  the  future.  Thou 
•  JiiUt  tell  me  immediately  that  I  had  ceased  to 
ii.\c  thee.  .  .  No,  Tanya,  I  have  not  ceased  to 
l...c  thte,  but  another,  a  terrible,  irresistible 
i*  >  luig  has  descended  upon  me,  has  flooded  me. 
i  1 1  *i*ted  it  as  long  as  I  was  able. 
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•    Tatyana  rose-,  he*  brows  were  Contracted,  her 
pale  face  had  darkened.    Litvinoff  also  rose. 

"  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  another 
wotaah/'-r-she  began,— "  arid  I  divine  who  she  is. 
. .  We  met  her  yesterday,  did  we  not?  Very  well! 
1  know  now  what  remains  for  me  to  do.  As  you 
yourself  say  that  this  feeling  is  unalterable  in 
you  .  .  r  (Taty£na  paused  for  an  instant:  per- 
haps she  still  hoped  that  Litvinoff  would  not 
let  this  last  word  pass  without  a  reply,  but  he 
iaid  nothing)  "  all  there  is  left  for  me  to?  do  is 
to  give  you  back  .  •  •your  wo?d."  Litvinoff 
bent  his  head,  as  though;  submissively  accepting 
a  merited  bldw. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  be  angry  with  me,"— he 
-said,^-"  you  have  a  perfect  light  to  reproach 
me  with. pusillanimity,.  •  •  with  deceit.9' 
!  Again  TatyAna  looked  at  him.  •  ■ 
,  "I  have  not  reproached  you,  Litvinoff;  I  dp 
hot  accuse  you.  I  agree  with  you:  the  very  bitr 
terest  truth  is  better  than  .what  went  on  yesterday. 
What  a  life  ours  would  have  been  under  present 
(circumstances  l"        ,  ■     »   ■; 

"What  a  life  mine  will  be  under  present  cir- 
cumstances 1  "  echoed  painfully  an  Litvinoff 's 
soul.  / 

.  Tatyina  approached  the  door  of  the  bedroom. 

"  I  beg  thbt  you  will  lea v«,]me  alone  for  a  time, 
Grig6ry  Mikhaflitch,— we  shall  meet  again,  we 
shall  talk  together  againi  .  All  this  has  beep 
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After*  parting  from  Tatyana,  Litvinoff  held 
one  thought  firmly  in  hia inind:  to  see  Irfna;  and 
he  set  out  for  .her  abode.  But  the  general  was 
at  home,— at  least,  so  the  porter  told  him,— and 
he  did  not  dare  to  enter;  he  did  not  feel  himsdf 
in  a  condition  to  dissimulate,  and  strolled  off  to 
the  Konversationshaus.  LitvfnofTs  incapacity 
for  dissimulation  was  experienced  that  day  by 
Votoehfloff  and  PishtchAlkin,  wha  chanced  to 
encounter  him:  he  fairly  told  one  of  them  point- 
blank  that  he  was  as  empty  as  a  tambourine;  the 
other,  that  he  was  tiresome  enough  to  make  a  man 
swoon;  it  was  a  good  thing  that  Bindfooff  did 
not  turn  up:  a  " grosser  Scandal"  certainly 
would  have  ensued.  Both  young  men  were 
amazed;  Vbroshfloff  even  asked  himself  whether 
his  honour  as  an  officer  did  not  demand  Repara- 
tion?—but,  like  Gogol's  lieutenant  Pirog6ff,  he 
soothed  himself  in  the  cafe  with  tread  and  butter. 
LHvfnoff  caught  a  distant  glimpse  Of  Kapitolina 
Mirkovna,  busily  running  from  shop  to  shop  in 
her  motley  mantle.  .  .  He  felt  ashamed  before 
the  kind,  ridiculous,  noble  old  woman.  Then  he 
recalled  Potiigin  and  their  conversation  of  the 
preceding  day.  •  •  •  But  now  some  influence  was 
breathing  upon  him,  something  impalpable  and 
indubitable;  had  the  exhalation  emanated  from 
a  falling  shadow,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
intangible.  But  he  immediately  felt  that  Irfna 
was  approaching.    And  in  fact,  she  appeared  at 
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a  distance  of  a  few  paoes,  aim  in  aim  with: 

lady;  their  eyes  instantly  nKi.    Irina,mafl 

htlity,  noticed  something  whmmI  m  the 

mod  of  LitvinoiFs  face;  she  halted  in  front  mf  a 

shop*  in  which  a  mass  of  tiny 

Schwamwaid  manufacture  were  on 

mouod  him  to  her  by  a  lawuKut  of  1 

and  printing  <mxt  one  of  these  docks  to 

rcvpiesta^g  him  to  admire  the  pretty 

irith  a  painted  cuckoo  at  the  top,  she  said,  i 

whisper,  haft  ia  her  ordinary 

tm<t*  ks*  attention  f  r 

*  l>mc  aa  bear  heme,  I  skafl  he  at 
aJ*w*^ 

Hat  at  this  pout  that  sqmve  of 

akiut  Vwdicr,  flattuwd  ap  to  her,  and  hegnn  te 
4?.  into  ro&asies  over  the  fcmSk  merte  tint  of  her 
4?«  wiu  wtit  her  loa^crfawaod  Spanish  hat,  winch 
wto  jiultad  down  to  her  very  eyebrows.  .  .  Utvi- 
T»;df  vanished  in  the 
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"  GBiG6BY,"-*-said  Irina  to  him,  two  hours 
later,  as  she  sat  beside  him  on  the  couch  and  laid 
both  Her  hands  on  his  shoulders.—"  What  is  the 
matter  with  thee?  Tell  me  now,  quickly,  while 
we  are  alone.  '* 

"  With  me?  "—said  Litvfnoff.— "  I  am  happy, 
happy,  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

Irina  dropped  her  eyes,  smiled,  sighed. 

"  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  my 
dear  one. " 

Litvfnoff  reflected. 

"  Well,  then,  thou  must  know  .  *  .  since  thou 
imperatively  demartdest  itn  (Irina  opened  her 
eyes  very  widely,  and  drew  back  a  little) :  "  I 
have  to-day  told  my  betrothed  everything." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  by  everything?  Didst 
thou  mention  my  name?  " 

"  Irina,  for  God's  sake,  how  could  su£h  a 
thought  enter  thy  head  I  that  I  .  .  .  ." 

Litvfnoff  actually  clasped  his  hinds.     > 

"  Well,  forgive  me  ...  .  forgive  me.    What 
didst  thou  say? " 
-  "  I  told  her  that  I  no  longer  loved  her." 

"Did  she  ask  why?" 
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"  I  did  not  conceal  from  her  the  fact  that  I 
loved  another,  and  that  we  must  part." 

"  Well .  .  .  and  how  about  her?  Did  she  con- 
sent? " 

"  Akh,  Irfna,  what  a,gjrl  she  is  1  She  is  all  self  - 
sacrifice,  all  nobility  1 " 

"  I;  believe  it,  I  believe  it  <  .  however,  there  was 
nothing  else  left  for  he*  to  do*" 

"  And  not  a  single  repro^qh,  not  a  angle  bit- 
ter word  to  me,  to  the  man  who  has  spoiled  her 
whole  life,  who  has  deceived  her,  pitilessly 
abandoned  her.  .  ." 

Irfna  inspected  her  finger-nailp. 

"  Tell  me,  Grigory,  did  she  love  thee?  " 

"  Yes,  Irfna,  she  did  love  m^" 

Irfna  said  nothing,  but  smoothed  her  gown. 

"I  must  confess,"— she  began,  tt"  that  I  do 
pot  quite  understand  why  thou  bast  taken  it  into 
thy  head  to  ha,ve  an  explanation  with  her." 

"  How  is  it  that  thou  dost  not  understand  it, 
Irfna!  Is  it  possible  that  thou  wouldst  have 
wished  to  have  me  lie,  dissimulate  before  bCTr-  be- 
fore that  pure  soul?    Or  didst  thou  assume  •  • . ." 

"I  assumed  nothing,"  intcprrupted  Irfna.  ■*-"  I 
must  admit  that  I  haye  thought  very  little  about 
her. . .  I  cannot  think  of  two  persons  at  the  same 
time/' 

"  That  is,  thou  intendest  to  say  .  ..." 

"  Well,  and  what  then?  Is  she  goipg  away, 
that  pure  soul?  "—interrupted  Irfna  again. 
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"  I  know  nothings  about  that,"— replied  Litvf- 
noff.— "  I  must  see  her  again/  But  she  will  not 
ttmaiii." 

"  Ahl  A  prosperous  journey  to  her!", 

"No,  she  will  not  remain.  But  neither  am  I 
thinking  of  her  at  present.  I  am  thinking  of 
"what  thou  hast  said  to  me,  of  what  thou  hast 
promised  me/9 

Irfna  east  a  sidelong  glance  at  him. 

"  Ungrateful!   Art  thou  still  not  satisfied? " 
.  "No,  Irina,  I  am  not  satisfied.     Thou  hast 
made  me  happy,  but  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  thou 
understands  me." 

"  That  is  to  say,  I . . ." 

"  Yes,  thou  understandest  my  meaning. 
Recollect  thy  words,  remember  what  thou  hast 
written  to  me.  I  cannot; share  with  another;  I 
cannot  consent  to  the  pitiful  role  of  a  secret  lover; 
I  have  cast  not  my  own  life  only,  but  another 
life  also,  at  thy  feet.  I  have  renpunced  every- 
thing I  have,  I  have  grouqd  everything,  to  dust, 
without  compassion  and  without  recall;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  believe,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
that  thou  also  wilt  keep  thy  promise  and  wilt 
unite  thy  fate  forever  to  mine.  .  .  „" 

"  Thou  desirest  that  I  should  flee  with  thee? 
I  am  ready  .  •  ."  ( Lit vinoff  kissed  her  hands 
with  rapture)  "  I  &m  ready;  I  do  not  take  bade 
my  word.  But  hast  thou  considered  the  difficul- 
ties .  .  .  hast  thou  prepared  the  means?" 
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a  more  pitiful  role:  the  role  of  a  man  who  does 
not  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  soul! " 

It  was  now  LitvinofF's  turn  to  draw  himself 
up. 

"  Irfna,"— he  began. 

But  she  suddenly  pressed  both  palms  to  her 
brow,  and  flinging  herself  on  his  breast,  with  a 
convulsive  impulse,  embraeed  him  with  unfemi- 
nine  force. 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"— she  said  in  a 
trembling  voice,—"  forgive  me,  Grigdryl  Thou 
seest  how  spoiled  I  am,  how  hateful,  jealous, 
wicked  I  am!  Thou  seest  how  I  need  thy  help, 
thy  indulgence!  Yes,  save  me,  tear  me  out  of 
this  abyss  before  I  perish  utterly!  Yes,  let  us  flee, 
let  us  flee  from  these  people,  from  this  society, 
into  some  distant,  free,  beautiful  land!  Perhaps 
thy  Irina  will  become,  at  last,  more  worthy  of  the 
sacrifices  which  thou  art  making  for  her!  Be  not 
angry  with  me,  my  dearest,— rand  understand 
that  I  will  do  everything  which  thou  commandest; 
I  will  go  anywhere,  whithersoever  thou  leadest 
me!" 

LitvinofF's  heart  was  completely  upset  Irina 
pressed  more  violently  than  ever  to  him  with  her 
supple  young  body.  He  bent  over  her  dishev- 
elled, perfumed  locks,  and  in  an  intoxication  of 
gratitude  and,  rapture,  hardly  vgntpred  to  caress 
them  with  his  hand,  hardly  touched  them  with  his 
lips. 
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Slfce*  amhiwily 
"  Thnae  are  my  husband's  footstep*  .  .  he  bam 
gone  into  his  own  room," — she  whispered*  and. 
tastily  xnemnff  ciray;  she  seated  herself  in.  an 
Litvmoff  was  an  the1  poiiit  a£  ixan^ 
where  art  thoii<  going*? "  she  iwliiiuietl  in  tb*e 
whisper: — "remain;  he  suspects  thee^.  as 
it  i&  Or  art  thoa  afraid;  of  him*" — She  never 
took  her  eyes-  from  the  door. — "  Yaat  it  ia  he;  he 
mil  Qame-  hithei!  immediate^..  Tail  me-  aouae*- 
thing;  tamuene  with.  me." — LitrinofE  could  nob 
at  once  reeowv  hunseUV  and  n'liiainwl  suest— 
"*  Arc  not*  you?  going*  to  the  Hirahc  tDHneranw?  '* 
— aiie  aaid  aloud.— u  They  are  playing '  La  Fexas 
dTBau/  a  staieold  piece,,  and  Pleaa*  ia  frightfully 
affected.  .  .  I  feel  aa  though  I  were  in  a  ferer,!1 
— she  added*  lowering*  her  voices — we  eauuub 
go  on  like  this;  we  muat  think  it  over  carefully.  I 
must  warn  tfcee  that  he-  has-  all  my  money:  mom 
j'ai  mes  bijoux.  Let  ua  go  to  Spain*  shall  we?  " 
—Again  she  raised  her  voice.—44  Why  ia  it  that 
all  actresses  get  fat?  There  ia  Madeleine  Brohan, 
for  example.  .  .  Do  say  something*;  don't  sit 
there  dumb  like  that.  My  head  is  whirling.  Bat 
thou  must  have  no  doubts  of  me.  .  .  I  will  fet 
thee  know  where  thou  muat  come  to-morrow. 
Only,  it  waa  unnecessary  for  tfeee-  to  tell  that 
young  lady.  .  .  .  Ah!  mcd*  c'est  charmant!" — 
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she  suddenly  exclaimed,  and  .with  a  nervous  laugh 
she  tore  off  the  border  pf  her  Handkerchief. 

"  May  I  come  in?  "—inquired  Ratmirpff,  from 
tbe  adjoining  room.  ....  5 

x  es  •  «  •  •  yes.  .  •  ,  j :  ■.  > , .  *       /  ■ .  1 

The  door  opened^  and  the  general  appeared  on 
the  threshold.    He  scowled  at  .ftp  sight  of  Litvl- : 
noff,  but  saluted  him,  that  is  to  say,  he>wayed  the 
upper  part  of  bis, body,    : 

"I  did  not  know  that  thou Ijadst  *tYiatar,"-^ -. 
he  said:— "  je  vous  demande  pardon  de  mon  in« 
discretion.    And  does  Baden  still  amuse.  ..you, 
Monsieur  ....  Litvinoff?" 

Ratmiroff  always  pronounced  Xiitviooff 's .  sur- 
name with  hesitation,  as  though,  he, {bad  for- 
gotten it  every  time,  and  could  not  immediately 
recall  it. . .  By  this  means,  and  by  raising  his  hat 
in  an  exaggerated  manner,  he  meant  to  sting  him. 

"  I  do  not  find  myself  bored  here,  Monsieur 
le  general.9' 

"  Really?  But  I  have  grown  horribly  tired  of 
Baden.  We  are  going  away  shortly,  are  we  not, 
Irina  Pdvlovna?  Assez  de  Bade  comme  fa. 
Moreover,  luckily  for  you,  I  have  won  five  hun- 
dred francs  to-day." 

Irina  coquettishly  held  out  her  hand. 

"Where  are  they?  Please  give  them  to  me. 
For  pin-money." 

"  I  have  them  ...  I  have  them. . . .  But  are  you 
going  already,  M'sieu'  .  •  •  Litvinoff? " 
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"  Yes,  air,  I  am  going,  as  you  toe." 

Again  Ratmfroff  swayed  his  body. 

"  Farewell  until  another  pleasant  meeting  1 " 

"  Good-bye,  Grigdry  Mikhafloritch,"- said 
Irina,— "  And  I  shall  keep  my  promise/9 

"  What  promise?  if  I  may  be  so  curious  as  to 
inquire? M— asked  her  husband. 

Irina  smiled. 

44  No— that  is  .  .  .  a  matter  between  ourselves. 
Ce*t  tipropo*  du  voyage  .  .  .  oA  U  vou*  pUira. 
Art  thou  acquainted  with  Staels  works? " 

ki-  Ah)  of  course,  of  course  I  am.  Very  pretty 
pictures.  . ." 

Ratmiroff  appeared  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
his  wife;  he  addressed  her  as  "  thou." 
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"  'Tis  better  not  to  think  about  it,"  Litvinoff  kept 
repeating  to  himself,  as  he  strode  along  the  street, 
and  became  conscious  that  the  turmoil  within  him 
was  rising  once  more.  "  The  matter  is  settled. 
She  will  keep  her  promise,  and  all  I  have  to  do 
is  to  take  all  the  necessary  measures.  .  .  But  she 
seems  to  doubt."  •  •  •  He  shook  his  head.  His 
own  intentions  presented  themselves  to  him  in  an 
odd  light;  there  was  a  touch  of  strangeness  and 
improbability  about  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
dwell  long  upon  one  and  the  same  set  of  thoughts; 
they  gradually  shift  their  places,  like  bits  of  glass 
in  a  kaleidoscope  ....  and  the  first  one  knows, 
the  figures  before  his  eyes  are  totally  different. 
A  sensation  of  profound  weariness  overpowered 
Litvinoff.  .  .  He  longed  to  rest  for  an  hour.  .  • 
But  Tanya?  He  gave  a  start,  and  without  re- 
flecting further,  submissively  wended  his  way 
home,  and  the  only  thing  which  occurred  to  him 
was  that  to-day  he  was  being  tossed  from  one 
woman  to  another,  like  a  ball.  .  .  It  mattered 
not:  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  an  end  of  it. 
He  entered  the  hotel,  and  in  the  same  submissive 
manner,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  he  betook 
himself  to  Tatydna. 
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He  was  met  by  Kapitolina  MArkovna.  With 
his  first  glance  at  her,  he  recognised  the  fact  that 
she  knew  everything:  the  poor  spinster's  eyes 
were  swollen  with  te^ip,  apd  her  reddened  face, 
framed  in  rumpled  white  hair,  expressed  alarm 
and  the  pain  of  indignation,  of  burning  and 
boundless  amazement  She  darted  toward 
Litvinoff,  but  instantly  paused,  and  biting  her 
quivering  lips,  die  gazed  at  him,  as  though  she 
wished  to  entreat  him,  and  slay  him,  and  convince 
herself  ithat  all  this  was  a  dream,  madness,  an  im- 
possible affair,  was  it  not? 

"  Here,  you . .  you  have  come,  you  have  come," 
she  bfegan* .  •  The  door  leading  into  the  adjoining 
room  instantly  flew  open—and  Tatytfna,  pale  to 
transparency,  entered  with  a  light  step. 

She  softly  embraced  her  aunt  with  one  arm, 
and  made  her  sit  down  by  her  side. 

"  Do  you  sit  down  also  Grigory  MikhaQitch," 
— she  said  to  Litvinoff,  who  was  standing,  as 
though  bewildered,  near  the  door.—"  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  again.  I  have  communicated 
your  decision,  our  mutual  decision,  to  aunty;  she 
shares  it  entirely,  and  approves  of  it.  .  .  With- 
out mutual  love  there  can  be  no  happiness; 
mutual  respect  alone  is  not  sufficient "  (at  the 
word  "respect"  Litvfnoff  involuntarily  cast 
down  his  eyes),  "  and  it  is  better  to  part  before- 
hand, than  to  repent  afterward.  Is  n't  that  true, 
aunty?" 
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"Yes,  of  :  course,"— began  Kapit61ina  M6r- 
kovna,— "  of  course,  T&niusha,  the  man  who  doe/8 
not  know  haw  to  value  you  •  .•  .who  has  ma4e  up 
his  mind  .  . ."  ;  ■'.,., 

"Aunty,  aunty,"— Tatydna  interrupted  her, 
—"remember  what  you  promised  me.  ,  You 
yourself  have  always  said  to  me:  *  the,  truth*  the 
truth  before  everything,  and— liberty.'  Well, 
and  truth  is  not  always!  sweet,  neither  ip  liberty; 
otherwise,  wherein  would  our  merit  Ue? " . ,  . 

She  kissed  Kapitolina  JVt&rkovna  tenderly  on, 
her  white  hair,  and  turning  to  Xiitvinoff  she  went 
on:  ,   ■  ■  .,;.■  , 

<f  My  aunt  and  I  have  decided  to  leave  Baden. 
.  .  I  think  it  will  be  easier  so  for  all  of  us."    , 

"When  do;  you  think;  of  going?"— sajud 
Litvfnoffy  in ;  a  dull  voice.  He  recalled  that 
Irina  had  said  the  very  same  words  to  him  not 
long  before. 

Kapitolina  Mdrkovna  was(  on  jthe  point  of 
starting  forward,  but  Taty&aa  restrained  hepr, 
touching  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder*  > 

"  Probably  soon,  very  soon."  .>.,,! 

<   "  And  will  you  permit  me  to  inquiry  whither 

you  intend  to  go? "  :asked  Lityinoff  in  the  same 

voice  as  before.  « 

:  "  First  to  Dresden*  then,  probably,  to  Russia." 

"  But  what  do  you  want  to  know  that  fpr  now, 
6rig6ry  Mikhaflitch? "  .  *  exclaimed  Kapit61ina 
MArkovna.  ..  ,  :  » 
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"Aunty,  aunty,"  interposed  Tatyana  again. 
A  brief  silence  ensued. 

"  Tatyana  Petrovna,"— began  Litvinoff,— 
"  you  understand  what  a  torturingly— painful 
and  sorrowful  feeling  I  must  be  experiencing  at 
this  moment  .  .  ." 

Tatyinarose. 

"Grig6ry  Mikhailitch,"-she  said,-"  let  us 
not  talk  about  that . . .  Please,  I  entreat  you,  for 
your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  mine.  I  cannot  rec- 
ognise you  since  yesterday,  and  I  can  very  well 
imagine  that  you  must  be  suffering  now.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  talking,  what  is  the  use  of  irri- 
tating .  .  .  ."  (She  paused:  it  was  evident  that 
she  wished  to  wait  until  her  rising  emotion  was 
allayed,  to  swallow  the  tears  which  were  already 
welling  up;  and  in  this  she  succeeded.)  "  What 
is  the  use  of  irritating  the  wound  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  heal?  Let  us  leave  that  to  time.  But 
now  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  Grigory 
Mikhaflitch:  I  will  give  you  a  letter  presently; 
be  so  good  as  to  post  that  letter  yourself,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  aunty  and  I  have 
iiu  time  now.  ...  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  Wait  a  moment  .  .  I  will  return  imme- 
diately. .  .  ." 

On  the  tluvshold  of  the  door  Tatyana  cast  an 
apprehensive  glance  at  Kapitolina  Markovna; 
hut  the  Utter  was  sitting  in  so  dignified  and  de- 
tvrous  an  attitude,  with  such  a  severe  expression 
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on  her  frowning  brow  and  tightly-compressed 
lips,  that  Tatyana  only  nodded  to  her,  and  left  the 
room. 

But  the  door  had  barely  closed  behind  her,  when 
all  expression  of  dignity  and  severity  instanta- 
neously vanished  from  the  face  of  Kapitolina 
Markovna:  she  rose,  rushed  up  to  Litvinoff  on 
tiptoe,  and  bending  double,  and  striving  to  look 
into  his  eyes,  she  began  to  speak  in  a  hurried, 
tearful  whisper: 

"  O  Lord  my  God,"-said  she,-"  Grig6ry 
Mikhaflitch,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this:  is  it 
a  dream?  You  reject  Tanya,  you  have  ceased 
to  love  her,  you  have  betrayed  your  word! ,  You 
are  doing  this,  Grigory  Mikhaflitch,  you,  in 
whom  we  all  had  trusted  as  in  a  wall  of  stone! 
You?  You?  Thou,  Grfsha?  .  .  ."  Kapit61ina 
Markovna  paused.—"  Why,  you  are  killing  her, 
Grig6ry  Mikhaflitch,"— she  went  on,  without 
awaiting  an  answer,  and  her  tears  fairly  streamed, 
in  tiny  drops,  down  her  cheeks.—"  You  need  not 
regard  the  fact  that  she  is  keeping  up  her  cour- 
age, for  you  know  what  her  disposition  is!  She 
never  complains ;  she  never  pities  herself,  so  others 
must  pity  her!  Here  she  is  now,  persuading  me: 
*  Aunty,  we  must  maintain  our  dignity! '  but  who 
cares  about  dignity,  when  I  foresee  death,  death. 
.  .  ."  Tatyina  made  a  noise  with  a  chair  in  the 
adjoining  room.— "Yes,  I  foresee  death,"— re- 
sumed the  old  woman,  in  a  still  softer  voice.— 
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And  what  east  have  happened!  Have  you  teen 

bewitched?  It  was  not  so  my  kng  ago,  was  it; 
that  you  were  writing  her  the  tenderest  sort  of 
tetters?  Yes,  and  in  conch»ion,  ean  an  hottest 
maa  behave  ki  this  manner?  I,  as  you  know,  am 
a  woman  wholly  devoid  of  prejudices,  etprit  fort, 
and  I  have  given  Tanya  the  same  sort  of  educa- 
tion— she,  also,  has  a  free  spirit.  .  .  ."* 

"  Aunty! "  rang  out  Taiyana  s  voice  from  the 
next  room. 

"But  your  word  of  honour,— this  is  duty, 
Grigory  Mikhajthtch*  Especially  for  people  with 
your — with  our  principles!'  If  we  do  not  recog- 
nise duty,  what  is  left  to  us?  That  must  not  be 
violated— m  this  way,  at  one's  own  caprice*  with- 
out considering  what  is  to  be  title  result  on  others! 
This  is  dishonest  .  .  .  yes,  it  is  a  crime;  what  sort 
of  freedom  is  this?  " 

"  Aunty,  come  here,  please/'— rang  out  again* 

"  In  a  minute,  my  darling,  in  a  minute.  .  ." 
Kapitolina  Markovna  seized  LitvinofF  by  the 
hand.—"  I  see  you  are  angry,  Grigory  Mikhai- 
litch.  .  ."  ("  I?  I  am  angry?  "  he  tried  to  ex- 
claim, but  his  tongue  was  benumbed. )  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  you  angry— O  Lord!  am  I  in  any 
mood  for  that  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  entreat 
you:  change  your  mind  while  still  there  is  time; 
do  not  destroy  her,  do  not  destroy  your  own 
happiness;  she  will  trust  you  again*  Grigory 
Mikhailibch,  she  will  trust  you  again;  nothing 
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is  lost  yfct'j  f or  she  loved  you  as  no  one  ever  will 
lovfe  you!  Abandon  this  hateful  Baden-Baden, 
let  us  go  away  together,  only  get  away  from  un- 
dcfr  this  spell,  and,  the  chief  thing  of  all,  have 
pity,  have  pity.  •  ." 

J  "  But  aunty,"— said  Tatyana,  with  a  trace  of 
impatience  in  her  voice. 

But  Kapitolma  M£rkovna  did  not  obey  her. 
;"Only  say  yes,"— she  persisted  to  Litvfnbff, 
— "  and  I  will  arrange  all  the  rest.  .  .  Come,  at 
least  nod  your  head  at  me!  nod  your  head,  just 
ohce,  like  this! "  Litvinoff  felt  as  though  he 
*oiil<4  gladly  have  died  at  that  moinent;  but  he 
did  not  utter  the  wotd  u  yes/'  arid  he  did  not  hod 
his  head.  J 

1  Tatydna  made  her  appearance,  letter  in  hand. 
K&pit61iria  Markovna  instantly  sprang  away 
frbm  Litvfnoff,  and  turning  her  face  aside,  bent 
low  over  the  table,  as  though  she  were  inspecting 
the  bills  arid  papers  which  lay  upon  it. 

Tatyfina  approached  Litvinoff. 

"  Here,- '^said  she,— "this  is  the  letter  of 
which  1  spoke  to  you.  .  .  You  will  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  post-office,  will  you  not? " 
%  Litvfnoff  raised  his  eyes.  .  .  Before  him,  in 
very  truth,  stood  his  judge.  Tatydna  seemed 
to  him  taller,  more  stately;  her  face,  beaming 
ifrith  unprecedented  beauty,  had  become  magnifi- 
cently' petrified,  as  in  a  statue;  her  bosom  did 
not  rise  and  fall,  and  her  gown,  uniform*  hi  hue, 
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and  cfcse-fitftk*,  f <&  Kk*  a 

straight  fcfcfe  of  i 
it  ewKtakd*  Taftyana  was  ganingi  ill  eight  be- 
I we  h*r>  ak  litarmoff  eeiyv  aad  he*  glance*  afaa 
smooth  ami  cold*  was  the  glance  of  a  statue.  I* 
it  he  read  his  sentence ;  he  towed,,  teak  the  letter 
from  the  hand  which  was  immovably  ouiatottehttd 
towaml  htm  and  sifcatiy  departed. 

Kaptfeftna  M«k^M  ft^  at  Tatyiiiav  h^  tfac 
latter  repulsed  her  embrace*,  ami  dropped  her 
eyes;  a  flbsh  overspread  heir  face*  and  witfc  the 
words*.  u  Come>  aa  quickly  as  possible  now! "  she 
lttttiraed  to  the*  bedfcoem:;  Kaptfaofina  Madman 
followed  her,  witb  drooping  head*. 

On  the  letter  intrusted  to  LitvinofF  by  Ta^ 
tyana  stood  tilt  address  of  one  of  her  femds 
in  Dresden^  a  German*  who  let  out  small,  fur- 
uished  apartments*  Litvinoff  dropped  the  letter 
into  the  post-box,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
along  with  that  little  scrap  of  paper,  he  had  laid 
all  his  past,  his  whole  life,,  in  the  grave*  He 
went  out  of  the  town,  and  roamed,  for  a  long 
time,  along  the  narrow  paths  among  the  vine- 
yards; he  could  not  rid  himself  of  an  in  rr  want 
feeling  of  scorn  for  himself,  which  beset  him  like 
the  bussing  of  an  importunate  summer  fly:  he 
certainly  had  played  a  far  from  enviable  part  in 
this  last  interview.  .  .  .  And  when  he  returned  to 
the  hotel  and,  a  little  while  later,  inquired  about 
his  ladies>  he  waa  informed  that  immediately 
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after  his  departure  they  had  ordered  themselves 
to  be  driven  to  the  railway  station,  and  had  set  off, 
with  the  mail-train,  no  one  knew  whither.  Their 
things  had  been  packed  and  their  bills  paid  since 
the  morning.  Tatyana  had  requested  Litvinoff 
to  take  the  letter  to  the  post-office,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  getting  him  out  of  the  way.  He  tried 
to  question  the  door-porter:  "  Had  not  the  ladies 
left  a  note  for  him?  "  but  the  porter  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  even  manifested  surprise;  it  was 
plain  that  this  sudden  departure  from  rooms  en- 
gaged for  a  week  struck  him  as  strange  and  sus- 
picious. Litvinoff  turned  his  back  on  him,  and 
locked  himself  up  in  his  own  Boom. 

He  did  not  leave  it  until  the  following  day; 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  he  sat  at  the 
table,  writing  and  tearing  up  what  he  had  writ- 
ten. •  .  Daylight  had  already  begun  to  dawn 
when  he  finished  his  work,— which  was  a  letter  to 
Irina. 
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mxfca  omauit*  when  as  w3L  Ibm..    Sim. 

Wait    SfST    wpf^tmy   wryigti    JUulBEB    *UMi. 

drrirmftip  sad  g«juu>;.  *&E  my 
txamk.  *mmfn>rf  stung  wxifa.  aer:  jq 
<&my\xuuxsL»  anr  nrainiigseB:  toil  Ba» 
naujgjit*  ail  aiy  aenqiBtxiin*  bwe  jotf: 
*ppBca£tian :  jff  tins-  i-  <ittkf :  ay  d^o.  ay  '*iii  'igt  dpi* 
JEkx  nut  ^mf  stirial  with  jJeatuiilBy.  E  cub£  Jm£  gfafniy. 
I  ice.  E  know  S.  .  .  Jnrf  r  <fcr  nit  rranphifr.  a  +be 
!a«t»  n  ~kmc  It :*  mr  Air  the  uutumk  »if  conpiainiiur 
time  1  fcurae  begrm  to  ctucia*  tins-  with  tiiu.  -  .  five 
I  an  7  ausc  "n  ^nnpiain*  *hen  ~hou  lonac  ne.  fan? 
I  -miy  *iuit  -d  -eil  -he*.  *imr  hit  it  ill  "in*  iead  pat 
one  it  Mil  rhea*  begrimiiug*  %ad  im» — vinca  i«ve 
tarried  ^o  *make  wti  hut — miy  me  Livrnjfc  nvmehie 
thing;  mains-:  my  .are  :'ur  "he*.  :?*ve.  far  tin*  larew 
I  brnnt  nuciiinig  ei^.  .r  vnuiu  lot  *»  tsaugn  ni  tm! 
:t  my  wie  ipjmiiip*  .  I  un  ul  :n  ~m*  .are.  ttu*  !are  :* 
(far  *nuie  u  ne.  n  .c  .*  my  rurar*.  my  Tnranim.  my 
bniy  "ainj£*»  nay  fuEherianti  Thou  aowest  me.  Iruuu 
tfagu  knuwesc  -faac  *c  par&io  ak  roragn  xud  abhor- 
rent "o  me.  uni  lowever  furchie  may  it  "he  toto*  ▼here- 
with I  *nvi:  ~u    xpr+js*  my  reeling  -faou  wilt  not  ianht 
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their  sincerity*  thou  wilt  not  consider  them  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  a  boy,  who  is  stammering  out  ill-considered 
vows  before  thee,  in  a  burst  of  momentary  enthusiasm, 
it  is  a  man,  already  tried  by  the  years,  who  simply  and 
straightforwardly,  almost  with  terror,  is  expressing 
that  which  he  has  recognised  to  be  the  indubitable  truth. 
Yes,  thy  love  has  taken  the  place  of  everything  else  with 
me — eyerything,  everything!.  Judge  for  thyself:  can 
I  leave  aU  this,  in  the  hands  of  another  man,  can  I 
permit  him  to  dispose  of  thee?  Thou,  thou,  wilt  belong 
to  him,  all:  my  being,  my  heart's  blood,  will  belong  to 
him,—- and  I  myself  .  •  .Where  am  I?  What  am.  I? 
I  am  to  stand  on  one  side,  as  a  looker-on  ....  a 
looker-on  at  my  own  life !  No,  this  is  impossible,  impos- 
sible! To  share,  to  share  by  stealth  in  that  without 
which  it  is  not  worth  while,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  breathe  .  .  .  that  is  a  lie  and  death.  I  know 
how  great  is  the  sacrifice  I  require  of  thee,  without 
having  any  right  so  to  do;  and  what  c*n:  give,  one 
a  right  to  a  sacrifice,?  But  t  do  not  take  this  step  from 
egoism:  an  egoist  would  find  it  easier  and  more  tran- 
quil pot  to  raise  this  question  at  all.  Yes,  my  demands 
are  heavy,  and  I  shall  hot  be  surprised  if  they  frighten 
thee.— The  pebple  with  whom  thou  must  live  are  hate- 
ful to  me,  society  oppresses  thee;  but  hast  thou  the 
strength  to  abandon  that  same  society,  to  trample  un- 
der foot  the  croWn  wherewith  it  has  crowned  thee,  to 
arouse  against  thee  public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  those 
hateful  people?  Ask  thyself,  Irfna;  do  not  take  upon 
thyself:  a  burden  greater  than  thou  canst  bear.  .— 
I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  thee,,  but  remember :  <  once 
before  thou  hast  failed  to  resist  the  charm.  I  can  give 
thee  so  little  in   exchange   for  what  thou   wilt  lose! 
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Hearken  to  my  last  word:  if  thou  dost  not  fee)  thyself 
in  a  condition  to  leave  everything  and  follow  me  to- 
morrow, to-day, — thou  seest  how  boldly  I  speak,  how 
little  I  spare  myself,— if  the  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  estrangement,  and  isolation,  and  public  cen- 
sure alarm  thee,  if  thou  canst  not  trust  thyself,  in  a 
word — tell  me  so  frankly  and  without  delay,  and  I  will 
go  away;  I  will  go  away,  with  a  harrowed  soul,  but  I 
will  thank  thee  for  thy  truthfulness.  But  if  thou,  my 
most  beautiful,  my  radiant  empress,  hast  really  come 
to  love  such  a  petty,  obscure  man  as  I,  and  art  really 
ready  to  share  his  lot, — well,  then  give  me  thy  hand,  and 
we  will  set  forth  together  on  our  different  road!  Only, 
thou  must  know  this:  my  resolution  is  firm:  either  all, 
or  nothing!  This  is  madness  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  do 
otherwise,  I  cannot,  Irfna !    I  love  thee  too  mightily. 

"  Thy  G.  L." 

This  letter  did  not  please  Litvfnoff  himself 
very  much.  It  did  not  quite  faithfully  and  ac- 
curately express  what  he  wished  to  say;  awkward 
expressions,  by  turns  magniloquent  and  bookish, 
occurred  in  it,  and  when  it  was  finished  it  was  no 
better  than  many  of  the  other  letters  which  he  had 
torn  up;  but  it  happened  to  be  the  last  one,  and 
after  all,  the  chief  thing  had  been  said;  and 
weary,  exhausted,  Litvfnoff  did  not  feel  himself 
capable  of  extracting  anything  else  from  his 
head.  Moreover,  he  did  not  possess  the  skill  to  set 
forth  his  whole  thought  in  literary  form,  and,  like 
all  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  this,  he 
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worried  over  the  style.    His  first  letter  had,  prob- 
ably, been  the  best:  it  had  poured  forth  burning 
hot  from  his  heart.    At  any  rate,  Litvinoff  des- 
patched his  epistle  to  Irina. 
She  replied  with  a  brief  note: 

"Come  to  me  to-day,"  she  wrote  to  him;  "h*  has 
gone  off  for  the  whole  day.  Thy  letter  has  agitated 
me  extremely.  I  keep  thinking,  thinking  •  .  .  and 
my  head  is  dizzy  with  my  thoughts.  I  am  greatly  dis- 
tressed, but  thou  lovest  me,  and  I  am  happy. 

"  Thy  I » 

She  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir  when  Litvinoff 
presented  himself  to  her.  He  was  ushered  in  by 
the  same  thirteen-year-old  girl  who  had  kept 
watch  for  him  on  the  staircase  the  day  before. 
On  the  table,  in  front  of  Irina,  stood  an  open, 
semicircular  pasteboard  box  filled  with  laces;  she 
was  abstractedly  turning  them  over  with  one 
hand;  in  the  other  she  held  LitvinofFs  letter. 
She  had  only  just  stopped  crying:  her  eyelashes 
were  wet,  and  her  eyelids  were  swollen;  the  traces 
of  tears  which  had  not  been  wiped  away  were 
visible  on  her  cheeks.  Litvinoff  halted  on  the 
threshold:  she  had  not  observed  his  entrance. 

"  Thou  art  weeping?  "  he  said  in  amazement 

She  started,  passed  her  hand  over  her  hair,  and 
smiled. 

"  Why  art  thou  weeping?  "— repeated  Litvi- 
noff.   She  silently  pointed  to  the  letter. 
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"Sfo  then  art  crying!  aver- that  .  ..."  he  said* 
haltingly. 

"  Come  here,  sit  dawn,"— she  said,—"  give  me 
thy  hand.  Well,  yes,  Lhaere  been  crying. .  •  -Why 
does  that  surprise  thee?  Is  thUi  easgr? ,r  Again 
she  pointed  at  the  letter.    Litvinoff  sat  down. 

'*  r  know  that  it*  is  not  easy;  Irma;  I  say  the 
same  thing  to  thee  in  my  letters .  .  T  underataod: 
thy  position*  But  if  thou  Udleveat  in  the  signi* 
flcance  of  thy  love  for  me,  if  my  words  have  con- 
vinced thee,  thou  must  also  understand  what  T 
now  fed  at  the  sight  of  thy  tears*  I  have  come 
Hither  like  a  condemned  man,,  but  L  sul  waiting: 
what  wilL  be  announced  to1  me?  Death  oar  life? 
Thy  answer  will  decide  everything.  Only,  do 
not  look  at  me:  with  such,  eyes*  .  .  .  They  remind 
me  of  the  eyes  of  days  gone  by,  the  Moscow 
eyes." 

Irfna  suddenly  blushed  and  turned  away,  aa 
though  she  herself  were  conscious  of  something 
improper  in  her  gaze. 

"  Why  dost  thou  say  that;  Grigory?  Art  not 
thou  ashamed  of  thyself?  Thou  wiahest  to  know 
my  answer  ....  but  canst  thou  doubt  it?  Thy 
letter,  my  friend,  has  set  me  to  thinking.  Thou. 
writest  hoe  that  my  love  has  replaced  alL  else 
for  thee,  that  even  thy  former  occupations  must 
now  remain  without  application:  but  I  ask  thee: 
Can  a  man  live  by  love  alone?  Will  it  not  pall 
on  him  in  the  end*  will  not  he  long:  for  activity,, 
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add  will  not  be  upbraid  that  which  has  alienated 
him  from  it?  That  is  the  thought  which  terrifies 
me;  that  is  what  I  fear,  and  not  that  which  thou 
hast  proposed." 

Litvinoff  gazed  attentively  at  Irfna,  and  Irfna 
gaaed  attentively  at  him  as  though  each  of  them 
was  desirous  of  penetrating  further  and.. more 
profoundly  into  the  soul  of  the  other,  further  and 
more  profoundly  than  the  spoken  word  can  at- 
tain, or  reveal; 

.  "There  is  no  necessity  for-thy  fearing  that,"— 
began  Litvinoff.— "  I  must  have  expressed  Thy- 
self badly.—"  Boredom?  Inactivity?  With  the 
new  forces  which  thy  love  will  give  me?  Oh, 
Irfna,  believe  me,  thy  love  ^  all  the  world  to 
me,  and  I  myself  cannot  now  foresee  all  that  may 
develop  from  it I" 

Irfna  became:  thoughtful.  .  .       j 

"  But  where  are  we  to  go? v— she  whispered. 

"  Where?  We  will  talk  about  that  hereafter. 
But,  of  course  ...  of  course,  thou  consentest 
. ..  .  thou  consentest,  Irina? " 

She  looked  at  him.—"  And  thou  wilt ,  be 
happy? " 

"Oh,  Irfna!" 

"  Thou  wilt  regret  nothipg?    Never? " 

She  bent  over  the  box  of  laces,  and  again  began 
to  sort  them  over. 

"  Be  not  angry  with  me,  my  dearest,  if  J  busy 
myself  with  this  nonsense  at  such  a  moment  .  . 
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I  am  obliged  to  go  to  a  ball,  given  by  a  certain 
lady.  These  rags  have  been  sent  to  me,  and  I 
must  make  my  selection  to-day.  Akh !  I  am  ter- 
ribly distressed!"— she  suddenly  exclaimed,  and 
laid  her  face  against  the  edge  of  the  box.  •  . 
Again  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes.  •  •  She 
turned  away:  the  tears  might  fall  on  the  lace. 

"  Irina,  thou  art  weeping  again,"— began  Lit- 
vinoff,  anxiously. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  am,"— assented  Irfha.— "  Akh, 
Grig6ry,  do  not  torture  me,  do  not  torture  thy- 
self! .  • .  Let  us  be  free  people !  What  is  the  harm 
if  I  do  cry?  Yes,  and  do  I  understand  myself 
why  these  tears  flow?  Thou  knowest,  thou  hast 
heard  my  decision,  thou  art  convinced  that  it  is 
unalterable,  that  I  consent  to  . . .  how  was  it  thou 
didst  word  it?  .  .  to  everything  or  nothing  .  .  . 
what  more?  Let  us  be  free!  Why  these  mutual 
chains?  Thou  and  I  are  alone  now.  Thou  lovest 
me,  I  love  thee;  have  we  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  extort  our  opinions  from  each  other?  Look  at 
me;  I  have  not  tried  to  present  myself  in  a  fine 
light  before  thee,  not  by  so  much  as  a  single  word 
have  I  hinted  at  the  fact,  that  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  for  me  to  trample  under  foot  my  conjugal 
duties.  .  .  But  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  I  know 
that  I  am  a  criminal,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to 
kill  me.  Well,  and  what  of  that!  Let  us  be 
free,  I  say.    The  day  is  ours— eternity  is  burs." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked  down  upoh 
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LKvino/T,  smiling  faintly,  and  narrowing  her 
eyelids,  and  with  her  arm,  bare  to  the  elbow, 
sweeping  back  a  long  lock  of  hair,  upon  which 
sparkled  two  or  three  tears.  A  rich  lace  shoulder- 
cape  slipped  from  the  table  and  fell  on  the  floor, 
at  Irina's  feet.  She  trod  upon  it  with  scorn.— 
"Do  not  I  please  thee  to-day?  Have  I  grown 
ugly  since  yesterday?  Tell  me,  hast  thou  often 
beheld  a  more  beautiful  arm?  And  my  hair? 
Tell  me,  dost  thou  love  me? " 

She  seized  him  with  both  arms,  pressed  his 
head  to  her  breast;  her  comb  rattled  and  fell,  and 
her  loosened  hair  flowed  over  him  in  a  soft,  per- 
fumed flood. 
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Litvinqff  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  room  at  the 
hotel,  with  thoughtfully  drooping  head.  It  now 
behoved  him  to  pass  from  theory  to  practice,  to 
seek  the  means  and  the  road  for  a  flight,  for  an 
emigration  to  unknown  lands.  . .  But,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  not  meditating  about  these  means  and 
roads  so  much  as  on  the  point,— had  the  resolu- 
tion on  which  he  had  so  obstinately  insisted  been 
actually,  indubitably  taken?  Had  the  final,  ir- 
revocable word  been  uttered?  But,  surely, 
Irina  had  said  to  him  at  parting:  "  Act,  act,  and 
when  everything  is  ready,  thou  hast  only  to 
inform  me."  It  was  settled!  Away  with  all 
doubts. .  .  He  must  proceed.  And  Litvfnoff  had 
proceeded— so  far— to  meditation.  First  of  all, 
there  was  the  question  of  money.  Litvfnoff  had 
on  hand  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  gulden— in  French  money  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  francs;  it  was  an 
insignificant  sum,  but  sufficient  for  their  first 
necessities,  and  so  he  must  write  at  once  to  his 
father  to  send  him  as  much  as  possible:  he  might 
sell  a  forest,  a  bit  of  land. . .  But  under  what  pre- 
text? .  .  .  Well,  a  pretext  would  be  found.    Irina 
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had  spoken,  it  is  true,  of  her  bijoua,  but  it  was  not 
proper  to  take  that  into  consideration;  who  knows 
but  they  might  serve  for  a  rainy  day.  In  addir 
tion,  among  his  assets  was  a  fine  Geneva  half- 
chronometer  watch,  for  which  he  might  get ..  <  say, 
four  hundred  francs.  Litvinoff  betook  himself 
to  his  bankers,  and  turned  the  conversation*  in  a 
roundabout  way,  on  the  subject  whether  it  would 
be  possible,  in  case  of  need,  to  borrow  money. 
But  the  tankers  in  Baden  are  an  experienced 
and  cautious  folk,  and  in  reply  to  such  rounda- 
bout hints  immediately  assume  a  decrepit,  Ian-, 
guid  mien,  precisely  like  that  of  a  field-flower 
whose  stem  has  been  severed  by  the  scythe;  sev- 
eral of  them,  however,  laugh  cheerfully  and 
boldly  in  your  face,  as  though  they  appreciate 
your  innocent  jest.  Litvinoff,  to  his  own  mortifi- 
cation, even  tried  his  luck  at  roulette,  even— oh, 
the  ignominy!— placed  a  thaler  on  thirty  num- 
bers, corresponding  to  the  number  of  hia  years. 
He  did  this  With  a  view  to  augmenting  anc} 
rounding  out  his  capital;  and,  in  fact,  if  he  did 
not  augment,  he  did  round  out  his  capital,  by 
losing  the  extra  twenty-eight  gulden.  The 
second  question  was,  also,  of  no  little  importance: 
A  passport.  But  a  passport  is  not  so  obligatory 
for  a  woman,  and  there  are  countries  where  it  is 
not  required  at  all.  Belgium,  for  example,  or 
England;  and,  in  conclusion,  a  passport . which 
was  not  Russian  might  be  obtained*    Litvinoff 
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refected  wry  seriously  on  all  these  things.  His 
resolution  wit  strong*  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  wavering;  hut  in  the  meantime,  contrary  to  his 
will  against  his  will  something  the  reverse  of 
serious  something  almost  comic,  passed  through, 
Waked  through  his  meditations*  as  though  his 
enterprise  itself  were  a  matter  of  jest,  and  no  one 
had  ever  eloped  with  any  one  in  reality,  hut  only 
in  eesnfdies  and  romances*  and*  possibly,  some1* 
where  in  the  prw  ineial  tracts*  in  sosne  Tdadkhlua 
e*  Svwaa  dteftrkt*  whetew  arewting  In  the  state- 
w#*k  of  one  trawDetv  people  ws  Toasit  with 
tadSma  at  !***&  At  thw  print  ft  renssed  In 
laftvifeeff^  wmm&t*  tew  eme  of  his  fianfe*  «r- 
eel  \fote»£,  on  tfo  return!  fist*  had  rarrrai  off 
a  iwwrtte****  daughter  in  a  posfr-sfetige  with 
dfcigib-belte,  having  pcefimtnari^r  got  her  paraito* 
md  ww  tiht  brute  ftersebbV  intoxicated*  snii  how 
it)  bad  afterward  turned  (rot  that  he  had:  been 
<&<****<£»  slid  almost  killed  cwfcmghiv  to  boot 
lutvinoff  waasti  extoneotely  w»th  with  himself 
ffrr  such  i}ta(*{tf*>imate  rewllectiims,  and  then* 
recalling  'Ifafyaita,  her  sudden  departure,  alL  that 
wos  mtd  suffering  ami  sbanic*  he  became  but 
too  profoundly  coitsctou*  that  the  deed  which  he 
wa*  ooiitomplatiiig  was  of  anything  but:  a  fece- 
t»ou*  nature,  and  that  he  bad  been  in  the  right 
when  be  had  said  to  Iriim  that  no  other  ianie  waa 
Ifeft,  for  hi*  own  honour  &  sake.  .  .  And  agnin,  at 
tiha mam  nanx*  something  burning:  momentarily 
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enveloped  him  with  a  sweet  anguish,  then  died 
away  around  his  heart. 

The  trampling  of  a  horse's  hoofs  resounded  be- 
hind him.  .  .  He  stepped  aside  .  .  Irina  had  over- 
taken him  on  horseback;  by  her  side  rode  the  fat 
general.  She  recognised  Litvinoff,  nodded  her 
head  to  him,  and  giving  her  horse  a  blow  on  the 
withers  with  her  whip,  started  it  into  a  gallop, 
then  suddenly  urged  it  onward  at  full  speed.  Her 
dark  veil  floated  in  the  wind.  .  • 

"  Pas  si  vitel  Nom  de  Dieut  pas  si  xntel  "— 
shouted  the  general,  and  galloped  after  her. 
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©u  the  following  iimniing^  \JbfinatF  had  jot 
retail  iirtf  home  from  his  hanfcrry  with  whom,  he 
Ik  had  mother  cuucRDBe  afauui  Ae  playful 

mcthatl  erf  gcntinig  Bhmufy  rihrtad».  when  the  door- 
porter  handed'  him  at  letter-  He  — ""guard 
Irina's  handwriting,  and  without  breaking  the 
seal — an  evil  premonition  awoke  in  him,  God  only 
knows  why — he  went  oft  to  his  own  room.  This 
is  what  he  read  (the  letter  was  written  in  French) : 

"  My  Dbaaest  !  I  have  been  thinking  all  night  about 
thy  proposition.  .  .  I  will  not  deceive  thee.  Thou  haat 
been  frank  with  me,  and  I  will  be  frank:  I  cannot  elope 
with  thee,  I  have  not  the  strength  to  do  it.  I  feel  how 
culpable  I  am  toward  thee;  my  second  fault  is  greater 
than  the  first — I  despise  myself,  my  cowardice:  I  over- 
whelm myself  with  reproaches,  but  I  cannot  change 
myself.  In  vain  do  I  demonstrate  to  myself  that  I 
have  ruined  thy  happiness,  that  thou  now  bast  a  right 
to  regard  me  merely  as  a  frivolous  coquette,  that  I 
offered  myself,  that  I  myself  gave  thee  a  solemn  prom* 
ise.  .  .  I  am  horrified ;  I  feel  hatred  toward  myself,  but 
I  cannot  act  otherwise — I  cannot,  I  cannot.  I  do  not 
seek  to  justify  myself:  I  will  not  tell  thee  that  I  myself 
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waft  carried  away  .  .  4  .  all  that  signifies  nothing;  but 
I  do  wish  to  tell  thee,  and  to  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it 
yet  again:  I  am  thine,  thine  forever,  do  with  me  as 
thou  wilt,  when  thou  wilt:  without  resistance  or  calcu- 
lation, I  am  thine.  .  •  But  flee,  abandon  everything. 
v  .  no !  no !  no !  I  entreated  thee  to  save  me.  I  myself 
hoped  to  obliterate  everything,  to  consume  everything, 
as  in  the  fire  ...  but  evidently,  there  is  no  salvation 
for  me;  evidently,  the  poison  has  penetrated  too  deeply 
within  me;  evidently,  it  is  not  possible  to  breathe  this 
atmosphere  for  a  space  of  many  years  with  impunity! 
I  have  wavered  long  whether  I  ought  to  write  thee  this 
letter;  it  is  terrible  to  me  to  reflect  what  decision  thou 
wilt  arrive  at;  I  trust  only  in  thy  love  for  me.  But  I 
have  considered  that  it  would  be  dishonest  on  my  part 
Hot  to  tell  thee  the  truth— the  more  so  as  thou  hast,  per- 
)>aps,  already  begun  to  take  the  first  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  intention.  Akh!  it  was  very 
beautiful,  but  impossible  of  fulfilment !  Oh,  my  friend, 
regard  me  as  a  weak,  frivolous  woman ;  despise  me,  but 
do  not  desert  me,  do  not  desert  thy  Irfna !  .  .  .  I  have 
not  the  strength  to  abandon  this  society,  but  neither 
can  I  live  in  it  without  thee.  We  shall  soon  return 
to  Petersburg;  do  thou  come  thither;  dwell  there;  we 
will  find  occupation  for  thee;  thy  past  labours  shall 
not  be  wasted;  thou  shalt  find  a  profitable  application 
for  them  .  .  .  only  live  near  me,  only  love  me  as  I 
am,  with  all  my  weaknesses  and  vices,  and  understand 
fully  that  no  one's  heart  will  ever  be  so  tenderly  devoted 
to  thee  as  the  heart  of  thy  Irfna.  Come  quickly  to 
me;  I  shall  not  have  a  minute's  peace  until  I  see  thee. 

"  Thine,  thine,  thine,  I." 
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The  blood  beat  like  a  hammer  in  LitvmoflTa 
head,  and  then  slowly  and  heavily  retreated  to 
his  heart,  and  became  as  cold  within  him  as  a 
stone.  He  read  over  Irina's  letter,  and,  as  on 
that  other  occasion  in  Moscow,  fell  fainting  on 
the  divan,  and  remained  there  motionless.  A 
dark  abyss  had  suddenly  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides,  and  he  stared  despairingly,  bereft  of 
reason,  into  the  gloom.  Thus,  once  more 
betrayal,  or  no,  worse  than  betrayal— a  lie  and 
trivialities. . .  And  life  was  shattered;  everything 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  utterly,  and  the 
only  thing  to  which  be  might  have  dung— that 
last  support— was  shattered  into  fragments  also! 
"  Follow  ns  to  Petersburg/*— he  repeated  with 
a  bitter,  inward  laugh:  "  we  will  find  occupation 
f  or  thee  there  "  .  .  .  "  Will  they  promote  me  to 
be  head  clerk  of  a  department,  I  wonder!  And 
whw  is  ice?  That  is  when?  her  past  spoke  out! 
There  lies  the  secret  repulsive  thing,  which  I  do 
ih  »t  know,  but  which  she  would  like  to  obliterate, 
aii  1  burn  as  in  the  fire!  That  is  that  werid  of 
intrigues,  of  secret  relations*  of  svanlak  of  Byd- 
*L\&  and  Doiskys.  .  .  And  what  a  future! 
unat  a  splendid  role  awaits  me!  To  lire  near 
he i .  t<«  \  lalt  her.  to  share  with  her  the  Tio.x»  met- 
&j.(4i<'i\  uf  a  fashionable  lady  whom  sodety  op- 
|.;t-*K-s  and  bores,  though  she  canoed  exisi  ctitsade 
.•  *  *  .rilc%  tobe  her  domestic  f rSeral.  and.  of  course, 
u,c  irictul  of  His  Ej£«Ikncr  also  .  .  .  until  -  .  . 
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until  her  whim  is  past,  and  the  plebeian  friend 
loses  his  piquancy,  and  that  same  fat  general  or 
Mr.  Finikoff  replaces  him,— that  is  both  possible 
and  agreeable,  and,  if  you  like,  profitable  .  .  . 
she  speaks  of  a  profitable  application  of  my 
talents?— but  that  design  is  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion, impossible  of  realisation!  .  .  ."  In  Litvf- 
noff's  soul  there  arose  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  momentary  gusts  of  wind  which  precede  a 
thunderstorm— sudden,  wild  outbursts.  .  .  Every 
expression  in  Irina's  letter  aroused  his  indigna- 
tion; the  very  assurances  as  to  the  immutability 
of  her  feelings  affronted  him.  "  Things  can- 
not remain  like  this,"— he  exclaimed  at  last,— "  I 
will  not  permit  her  to  play  so  pitilessly  with  my 
life..." 

Litvmoff  sprang  up,  seized  his  hat.  But  what 
was  there  to  be  done?  Fly  to  her?  Reply  to 
her  letter?  He  halted,  and  his  arms  sank  by  his 
sides. 

Yes:  what  was  there  to  be  done? 

Had  he  not  himself  proposed  to  her  that  fatal 
choice?  It  had  not  turned  out  as  he  had  wished. .  • 
every  choice  is  subject  to  that  misfortune.  She 
had  changed  her  decision,  it  is  true;  she  herself 
had  been  the  first  to  declare  that  she  would 
abandon  everything  and  follow  him— that  was 
true  also.  But  neither  did  she  deny  her  guilt,  she 
called  herself,  in  plain  terms,  a  weak  woman;  she 
had  not  meant  to  deceive  him,  she  had  been  de* 
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where  could  she  and  I  have  found  a  refuge? .  •  *" 
And  he  fell  into  thought,  and  the  image  of 
Irina,  in  that  aspect  in  which  it  had  forever  im- 
printed itself  on  his  most  recent  recollections, 
softly  presented  itself  before  him.  .  .  . 

But  not  for  long. . .  He  recovered  himself ,  and 
with  a  fresh  outburst  of  indignation,  he  thruAt 
away  from  him  both  those  recollections,  and  that 
enchanting  image. 

"  Thou  art  giving  me  to  drink  of  that  golden 
cup,"— he  exclaimed,— "  but  there  is  poison  in 
thy  beverage,  and  thy  white  wings  are  soiled 
with  filth.  .  .  Away!  To  remain  here  with  thee, 
after  having  .  .  .  driven  away,  driven  away  my 
betrothed  bride  .  .  .  would  be  a  dishonourable,  a 
dishonourable  act!"  He  clenched  his  fists  bit- 
terly, and  another  face,  with  the  imprint  of 
suffering  and  set  features,  with  speechless  re- 
proach in  the  farewell  glance,  surged  up  from 
the  depths.  .  . 

And  for  a  long  time  Litvfnoff  tormented 
himself  in  this  manner;  for  a  long  time,  like  a 
critically  sick  man,  his  tortured  thoughts  tossed 
from  side  to  side.  .  .  At  last  he  calmed  down;  at 
last  he  reached  a  decision.  From  the  very  first 
moment  he  had  foreseen  what  that  decision 
would  be  ...  it  presented  itself  to  him,  at  first, 
as  a  remote,  barely-perceptible  spot  in  the  midst 
of  the  whirlwind  and  the  gloom  of  his  internal 
conflict;  then  it  began  to  come  nearer  and  nearer, ; 
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"  Whither  are  you  going,  Irfna  Pivlovria? " 
—rang  out  a  constrained  voice  behind  her. 

She  turned  round  with  convulsive  swiftness.  . 
Potiigin  rushed  up  to  her. 

She  halted,  reflected,  and  fairly  flung  herself 
at  him,  thrust  her  arm  in  his,  and  drew  him 
aside. 

"  Take  me  away,  take  me  away,"— she  kept 
repeating,  panting. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you;  Irina  P£v- 
lovna?  "—he  murmured,  in  amazement. 

"  Take  me  away,"— she  repeated  with  re- 
doubled force,—"  if  you  do  not  wish  to  have  me 
remain  forever  ....  there  I " 

Potiigin  bowed  his  head  submissively,  and 
both  walked  rapidly  away. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Litvfnoff 
was  entirely  ready  for  his  journey,  when  there 
came  into  his  room  .  .  .  that  same  Potiigin. 

He  silently  approached  him,  and  silently 
shook  his  hand.  Litvinoff,  also,  said  nothing. 
Both  wore  long  faces,  and  both  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  smile. 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney/*—Potugin  said,  at  last. 

"And  how  did  you  know  that  I  was  going 
away  to-day?  "—inquired  Litvfnoff. 

Potiigin  gazed  around  him,  on  the  floor.  .  '. 
"  It  became  known  to  me  ...  as  you  see.  Our 
last  conversation  finally  took  such  a  strange  turn. 
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•  .  I  did  not  wish  to  part  from  you  without  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  sincere  sympathy/9 

"Do  you  sympathise  with  me  now,  when  I 
am  going  away? " 

Potdgin  gazed  mournfully  at  Litvinoff. — 
"Ekh,  Grigory  Mikhaflitch,  Grigory  Mikhai'- 
litch,"— he  began,  with  a  short  sigh,— "we  are 
in  no  frame  of  mind  for  that  now,  we  are  in  no 
mood  for  subtleties  and  disputes.  Here  you  are, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  decidedly  indifferent 
to  our  national  literature,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
you  have  no  conception  of  V&ska  Buslaeff  ? " 

"Of  whom? " 

"Of  Vdska  Buslieff,  the  dashing  hero  of 
Novgorod  .  .  .  in  the  Collection  of  Kirshd 
Danfleff." 

"  What  BusUeff  ?  "—ejaculated  Litvinoff, 
somewhat  dazed  by  the  sudden  turn  which  the 
conversation  had  taken.—"  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  no  matter.  See  here,  this  is  what  I 
wished  to  call  to  your  attention.  Vaska  Bus- 
tteff,  after  he  has  dragged  his  Novgorodians 
off  to  Jerusalem  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  there,  to 
their  horror,  has  bathed  naked  in  the  holy  river 
Jordan,  for  he  believed  *  neither  in  bell-clang, 
nor  in  dream,  nor  in  the  croaking  of  birds/— 
that  logical  V£ska  Buslaeff  ascends  Mount 
Tabor,  and  on  the  crest  of  that  mountain,  lies 
a  huge  stone,  across  which  all  sorts  of  people 
have  tried,  in  vain,  to  leap.  •  .  .  V&ska  wishes  to 
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try  his  luck  also.  And  on  his  way  up  the 
mountain  he  encounters  a  skull,  human  bones; 
he  kicks  it  Well,  and  the  head  says  to  him: 
*  Why  dost  thou  kick?  I  have  known  how  to 
live;  I  know  also  how  to  wallow  in  the  dust— 
and  the  same  thing  shall  happen  unto  thee/1 
And  in  fact  Vdska  leaps  across  the  stone,  and 
would  have  got  clear  over  had  not  he  caught  his 
heel,  and  cracked  his  skull.  And  here  I  must 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  if  my  friends,  the  Slavyanophils,  who  are 
great  hands  at  kicking  all  sorts  of  death's-heads 
and  rotten  folks,  would  ponder  over  this  epic 

song" 

. "  But  what  is  your  object  in  saying  all  this? " 
—interrupted  Litvfnoff  impatiently  at  last.— 
"  I  must  go,  excuse  me.  ..." 

"  My  object  is,"— replied  Potugin,  and  his, 
eyes  beamed  with  a  friendly  feeling  which  Litvi- 
noff  hid  never  expected  from  him,— "  to  keep 
you  from  repulsing  the  dead  human  skull;  and 
perchance,  in  return  for  your  goodness,  you  will 
succeed  in  leaping  across  the  fatal  stone.  I  will 
not  detain  you  any  longer,  only  you  must  permit 
me  to  embrace  you  in  farewell." 

"  I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  leap  across,"— 
said  Litvfnoff,  as  he  exchanged  the  threefold  kiss 
with  Potugin.    And  to  the  sorrowful  emotion, 

i  The  version  which  I  have  given,  M  Vastly  BusMevitch."  in  "  The 
Epic  Songs  of  Russia  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  is  from  a  slightly 
different  original  to  the  one  here  quoted.— Trawmjito*. 
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her  garments,  everything  seemed  to  be  entreating 
mercy. ... 

Litvinoff  could  hardly  stand  on  hi*  feet,  could 
hardly  refrain  from  rushing  to  her.  .  .  .  But  the 
wave  to  which  he  had  yielded  himself  asserted  its 
power.  .  .  He  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and, 
turning  round,  he  motioned  Irina  to  a  place 
beside  him.  She  understood  him.  The  time  was 
not  past  Only  one  step,  one  movement,  and  two 
lives  forever  united  would  have  sped  forth  into 
the  unknown  distance.  .  •  While  she  hesitated  a 
loud  whistle  rang  out,  and  the  train  started. 

Litvinoff  flung  himself  back,  and  Irina 
walked  tottering  to  a  bench  and  sank  down  upon 
it,  to  the  extreme  amazement  of  an  ex-diplomat 
who  had  accidentally  wandered  into  the  station. 
He  was  only  slightly  acquainted  with  Irina,  but 
took  a  great  interest  in  her,  and  perceiving  that 
she  was  lying  as  though  unconscious,  he  thought 
that  she  had  had  "  une  attaque  de  ntrfs"  and 
consequently  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  the  duty 
ttun  galant  chevalier,  to  go  to  her  assistance.  But 
his  amazement  assumed  far  greater  proportions 
when,  at  the  first  word  he  addressed  to  her,  she 
suddenly  rose,  repulsed  the  offered  arm,  and, 
rushing  forth  into  the  street,  in  a  few  moments 
vanished  in  the  milky  cloud  of  mist,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Black  Forest  climate  in 
tiie  early  days  of  autumn. 


XXVI 

We  once  chanced  to  enter  the  cottage  of  a  peas- 
ant woman  who  had  just  lost  her  only,  fervently- 
loved  son,  and  to  our  no  small  surprise,  we 
found  her  entirely  composed,  almost  cheerful.— 
"Let  her  alone !"  said  her  husband,  whom  this 
surprise  did  not  escape:—"  she  is  hardened  just, 
now."— In  the  same  way  Litvinoff  "  was  har- 
dened." The  same  sort  of  composure  came  upon 
him  during  the  first  hours  of  his  journey.  Ut- 
terly annihilated,  and  hopelessly  unhappy,  he 
nevertheless  was  at  rest,  at  rest  after  the  tur- 
moils and  tortures  of  the  preceding  week,  after 
all  the  blows  which,  one  after  the  other,  had 
descended  upon  his  head.  They  had  shaken  hiqai 
all  the  more  violently  because  he  was  not  created 
for  such  tempests.  He  no  longer  had  any  hope 
of  anything  now,  and  tried  not  to  remember— ? 
most  of  all,  not  to  remember.  He  was  going  to 
Russia  ...  he  must  take  refuge  somewhere  1  but 
he  no  longer  made  any  plans  which  personally 
concerned  himself.  He  did  not  recognise  him-* 
self;  he  did  not  understand  his  proceedings;  it 
was  exactly  as  though  he  had  lost  his  real  "  I," 
and,  altogether,  he  felt  very  little  interest  in 
that "  I."    Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
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and  immediately  became  visible  through  the  op- 
posite window;  then,  once  more,  the  huge  trail 
flung  itself  over,  and  once  more  veiled  from 
Litvinoff  the  wide  view  of  the  Rhine  Valley.  He 
gafced  and  gazed,  and  a  strange  reflection  oc- 
curred to  him.  .  .  He  was  alone  in  the  carriage; 
there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with  him.— 
"  Smoke,  smoke,"— he  repeated  several  times  in 
succession;  and  suddenly  everything  appeared 
to  him  to  be  smoke— everything,  hii  own  life, 
everything  pertaining  to  men,  especially  every- 
thing Russian.  Everything  is  smoke  and  steam, 
—he  thought;— everything  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly undergoing  change;  everywhere  there  are 
new  forms,  phenomenon  follows  phenomenon, 
but  in  reality  everything  is  exactly  alike;  every- 
thing is  hurrying,  hastening  somewhither— and 
•everything  vanishes  without  leaving  a  trace,  with- 
out having  attained  to  any  end  whatever;  another 
breeze  has  begun  to  blow— and  everything  has 
been  flimg  to  the  other  side,  and  there,  again,  is 
the  same  incessant,  agitated— and  useless  game. 
He1  recalled  many  things  which  had  taken  place, 
with  much  sound  and  clatter,  before  his  eyes 
during  the  last  few  years  .  .  .'  .  "smoke,"— he 
muniftited,— ^ihioke";  hfe  recalled  the  heated 
disputes,  shovings  and  shouts  at  Gubaty6fFs,  and 
at  the  hotisijs  df  other  persons,  of  high  and  of 
low  decree,  of  prominent  people,  attd  of  people 
who  hiad  Ikggtd  behind,  of  old  people  and  of 
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there  was  Bambdeff ,  all  of  them  advancing 
toward  him— and  Binddsoff  was  roaring: 

"  And  where  is  Pishtehdlkin?  We  have  been 
waiting  for  him;  but  never  mind,  crawl  out, 
soaker,  we  're  all  going  to  Gubary6ff's." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  and  besides,  Gubary6ff 
is  waiting  for  us,"  Bambdeff  confirmed  his  state- 
ment, as  he  stepped  forward:—"  get  out." 

Litvinoff  would  have  flown  into  a  rage  had 
it  not  been  for  that  dead  weight  which  lay  upon 
his  heart  He  glanced  at  Binddsoff,  and  turned 
silently  away. 

"  I  tell  you,  Gubary6ff  is  here,"— cried 
Madame  Sukhdntchikoff,  her  eyes  almost  start- 
ing from  their  sockets. 

Litvinoff  did  not  stir. 

"  Yes,  listen,  Litvinoff,"  began  Bambdeff,  at 
last.  "  Not  only  is  Gubaryoff  here,  but  there  is 
a  whole  phalanx  of  the  most  splendid,  the  clev- 
erest young  men,  Russians,— and  all  are  devot- 
ing1 themselves  to  th£  natural  sciences,  all  cherish 
the  most  noble  convictions!  Do  stop,  on  their 
account,  for  goodness9  sake.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  certain  .  .  .  ekh!  I  Ve  forgotten  his  name! 
but  he  's  simply  a  genius! " 

"  Come,  let  him  alone,  let  him  alone,  Rostis- 
ldff  ArdalkSnitch!  "—interposed  Madame  Su- 
khdntchikoff,—4' let  him  alone!  you  see  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  is ;  and  all  his  tribe  are  of  the  samfe 
sort.  He  has  an  aunt :  at  first  I  thought  her  a  sen- 
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sible  woman,  but  day  before  yesterday  I  travelled 
hither  in  her  company— she  had  only  just  arrived 
in  Baden,  and  lo  and  behold!  back  she  flies,— well, 
sir,  I  travelled  with  her,  and  I  began  to  question 
her.  .  .  If  you  will  believe  m6,  not  one  word 
could  I  get  out  of  the  haughty  creature.  The 
disgusting  aristocrat! " 

Poof  Kapitolina  Markovna— an  aristocrat! 
Did  she  ever  expect  such  a  disgrace? 

But  Litvinoff  still  held  his  peace,  and  turned 
away,  and  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  eyes.  At 
last  the  train  started. 

"Come,  say  something  by  way  of  farewell, 
you  man  of  stone! ''—shouted  BambdefF. 

"  You  can't  go  off  like  this!  " 

"Trash!  simpleton!  "—roared  out  Bindasoff. 
The  carriages  rolled  more  and  more  rapidly,  and 
he  could  revile  with  impunity.— "  Miser!  Mol- 
lusc !    Drunken  bummer !  " 

Whether  Bindasoff  invented  this  last  epithet 
on  the  spur  of  the  .moment,  or  whether  it  had 
reached  him  from  other  hands,  at  all  events  it 
evidently  afforded  great  pleasure  to  the  ex- 
tremely noble  young  men  who  were  studying  the 
natural  sciences,  for  a  few  days  later  it  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Russian  periodical  sheet,  which 
was  published  at  that  time  in  Heidelberg,  under 
the  title:  A  tout  venant  je  crochet  or  "If  God 
does  n't  desert  you,  the  pigs  won't  eat  you."  l  2 

'  •  I  i 

1  "Him  whom  God  helps,  nobody  can  harm."— Translator 
1  Ar  historical  fact 
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But  Litvfnoff  kept  repeating  his  former  word: 
smoke,  smoke,  smoke!  Here  now,  he  thought, 
there  are  now  more  than  a  hundred  Russian 
students  in  Heidelberg;  all  are  studying  chemis- 
try, physics,  physiology —they  will  not  even 
listen  to  anything  else  .  .  .  but  let  five,  or  six 
years  elapse,  and  there  will  not  be  fifteen  men 
in  the  courses  of  those  same  celebrated  profes- 
sors .  .  .  the  wind  will  change,  the  smoke  will 
rush  to  the  other  side  .  .  •  smoke  .  .<  ♦  smoke 
•  .  .  smoke!1 

Toward  nightfall  he  passed  Kassel.  To* 
gether  with  the  twilight,  an  intolerable  anguish 
descended  like  a  vulture  upon  him,  and,  nestling 
in  the  corner  of  the  railway  carriage,  he  began 
to  weep.  For  a  long  time  his  tears  flowed  with- 
out relieving  his  heart,  but  torturing  him  in  a 
caustic,  bitter  way ;  and,  at  that  same  time,  in  one 
of  the  hostelries  of  Kassel,  on  her  bed,  in  a  burn* 
ing  fever,  lay  Tatyana;  Kapitolina  M&rkovna 
sat  beside  her. 

41  T4nya,"-she  said,— "  for  God's  sake,  allow 
me  to  send  a  telegram  to  Gfrig6ry  Mikhaflovitch; 
do  let  me,  Tdnyal" 

11  No,  aunty/'— she  answered,—"  it  is  not  nec- 
essary ;  do  not  feel  alarmed.  Give  me  some  water ; 
this  will  soon  pass  off." 

And,  in  fact,  a  week  later  her  health  mended, 
and  the  two  friends  resumed  their  journey. 

. , l  LitvfooFi  presentiment  was  fulfilled.  In  I860,  there  were  thir- 
teen ftuitlan  itudents  In  the  tummer  term,  and  twelve  in  the  winter 
terra,  at  Heidelberg. 
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Without  baiting  either  in  Petersburg  or  in 
Moscow,  Litvfnoff  returned  to  his  estate.  He  was 
frightened  when  he  taw  his  father,  so  greatly 
enfeebled  and  aged  had  the  latter  become.  The 
oW  man  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  his  son,  as  much 
as  a  man  can  rejoice  whose  life  is  drawing  to  a 
close;  he  immediately  transferred  to  him  all  his 
affairs,  which  were  in  great  confusion,  and  after 
creaking  on  a  few  weeks  longer,  departed  from 
the  arena  of  earth.  Litvfnoff  was  left  alone  in 
his  ancient  wing  of  the  manor-house,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart,  without  hope,  without  zeal  and 
without  money,  he  began  to  farm  the  estate. 
Farming  an  estate  in  Russia  is  a  cheerless  affair, 
only  too  well  known  to  many  persons;  we  will  not 
enlarge  on  the  point  of  how  bitter  it  seemed  to 
Litvfnoff.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  reforms  and  innovations;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired 
abroad  was  deferred  for  an  indefinite  period; 
want  compelled  him  to  worry  on  from  day  to  day, 
to  consent  to  all  sorts  of  compromises, — both  ma- 
terial and  moral.  New  ideas  won  their  way 
badly,  old  ones  had  lost  their  force;  the  ignorant 
clashed  with  the  dishonest;  his  whole  deranged 
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existence  was  in  constant  motion,  like  a  quaking 
bog,  and  only  the  great  word  "  liberty  "  moved, 
like  the  spirit  of  God,  over  the  waters.  Patience 
was  required,  first  of  all,  and  not  passive  but 
active,  persistent  patience,  not  devoid,  at  times, 
of  tact,  not  devoid  of  guile  ....  which  Litvinoff, 
in  his  actual  spiritual  state,  found  doubly  diffi- 
cult. He  had  very  little  desire  left  to  live.  .  . 
Whence  could  he  summon  a  desire  to  bestir  him- 
self and  work? 

But  a  year  passed,  then  a  second,  the  third  was 
beginning.  The  grand  thought  was  gradually 
being  realised,  was  being  transformed  into  flesh 
and  blood:  a  sprout  was  putting  forth  from  the 
seed  that  had  been  sown;  and  its  enemies,  either 
open  or  secret,  could  no  longer  trample  it  under 
foot.  Litvinoff  himself,  although  he  had  ended 
by  giving  up  the  greater  part  of  his  land  to  the 
peasants,  on  the  rotation-of -crops  system,  that 
is  to  say,  had  returned  to  the  wretched,  primi- 
tive methods  of  farming,  yet  had  some  suc- 
cess: he  re-established  the  factory,  set  up  a  tiny 
farm  with  five  hired  labourers,— he  had  as  many 
as  forty,  at  different  times,— paid  off  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  debts.  •  .  And  his  spirit  grew 
firm  within  him;  again  he  began  to  Resemble  the 
Litvfnoff  of  former  days.  The  painful,  deeply- 
concealed  feeling,  it  is  true,  never  left  him,  and 
he  had  grown  sedate  beyond  his  years,  had 
vhut  himself  up  in  his  narrow  circle,  had  broken 
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off  all  his  previous  connections  ....  bat  the 
deathlike  indifference  had  vanished,  and  again  he 
mpved  about  among  the  living,  and  behaved  like 
a  living  man.  The  last  traces  of  the  witchery 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him  had  vanished 
also:  everything  which  had  taken  place  at  Baden 
presented  itself  to  him  as  in  a  dream.  .  And 
Irina?  :  She,  also,  had  paled  and  disappeared, 
and  it  was  only  in  a  confused  way  that  Litvinoff 
was  conscious  of  something  terrible  beneath  the 
mist  in  Which  her  image  had  gradually  became 
enveloped.  News  of  Taty&na  reached  him  from 
time  to  time;  he  knew  that  she  and  her  aunt  had 
settled  on  her  little  *  estate,  about  two  hundred 
versts  from  him,  were  living  quietly  and  receiv- 
ing hardly  any  guests,  -and,  for  the  rest,  were 
composed  and  well. — But  one  day,  one  beautiful 
May  day,  he  was  sitting  in  his  study,  and  in- 
differently turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  last 
number  of  a  Petersburg  journal:  a  servant 
entered  and  announced  the  arrival  of  his  aged 
unde.  This  uncle  was  the  first  cousin  of  Kapi- 
tolina  Markovna,  and  had  recently  visited  her. 
He  had  purchased  an  estate  in  Litvinoff  s 
neighbourhood,  and  was  on  his  way  thither.  He 
spent  a  whole  day  with  his  nephew,  and  told  him 
a  great  deal  about  Tatyana's  manner  of  life.  On 
the  day  after  his  departure,  Litvinoff  sent  her  a 
letter,  the  first  since  their  parting.  He  requested 
permission  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  by  letter 
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at  least,  and  also  desired  to  know  whether  he 
must  forever  abandon  the  thought  of  seeing  her 
some  day?  Not  without  agitation  did  he  await 
the  reply  .  • .  and  a  reply  arrived  at  last.  Tatydna 
made  a  friendly  response  to  his  question*  "  If 
yoti  should  take  a  f  aney  to  visit  us,"  she  said  ip 
conclusion,  "  come,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you: 
they  say  that  weak  people  feel  more  comfortable 
together  than  apart."  Kapitolina  Mdrkovna 
sent  her  compliments.  Litvfnoff  was  as  happy 
as  a  child;  his  heart  had  not  beaten  so  cheerfully 
for  a  long  time.  And  he  suddenly  felt  relieved 
and  bright.  •  .  Exactly  as  when  the  sun  rises  and 
drives  away  the  shades  of  night,  a  light  zephyr 
flits  with  the  sun's  rays  over  the  face  of  the 
reviving  earth.  All  that  day  Litvfnoff  did  noth- 
ing but  smile,  even  when  he  made  the  rounds  of 
his  farm  and  issued  his  orders.  He  immediately 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey, 
and  two  weeks  later  he  set  off  to  Tatydna. 
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and  thereupon,  instantly  sank  into  a  paroxysm  of 
well-intentioned  emotions.  Bat  he  did  succeed 
in  imparting  one  piece  of  news,  namely,  con- 
cerning: VoroesMoff.  That  paladin  of  the  gilded 
classes  had  again  entered  the  military  service, 
and  had  already  managed  tor  deliver  a  lecture  to 
tha«  officers  of  his  regiment  on  "  Buddhism,"  or 
"  dynamism, '  or  something  of  that  sorb  .... 
Pishtchilkm  could  not  remember  exactly  what 
At  the  next  posting-station  they  did  not  harness 
LitrrncriFs  horses  for  a  long  time;  the  affair 
happened  at  daybreak,— aod  he  was  dosing  as 
hi  sat  in  Ids  calash.  A  voice  which  struck  him 
am  familiar  awakened  him:  he  opened  his  eyes-  .  . 

Hearens!  was  it  not  Mr.  Gubaryoff  who  was 
standing  there  in  a. grey  round  jacket  and  flap- 
ping skeping-trousers,  and  swearing*  on  the 
porch  of  the  posting-cottage? .  .  .  No,  it  was  not 
Mir.  GuharyoiF.  .  .  Eut  what  a  startling  resem- 
blance I  ....  Only,  this  gentleman's  mouth  was 
wider  and  fuller  of  teeth,  and  the  gaze  of  his 
dismal  eyes  was  still  fiercer,  his  nose  was  bigger) 
and  his  beard  thicker,  and  his  whole  aspect  was 
heavier  and  more  repulsive. 

"  The  sca-aoundrels,  the  sca-aoundrelsl"—he 
was  repeating,  slowly  and  viciously  stuetohing 
his.*  wolfish   month   very   wide;—"  the  dimmed 

peasantry.  .  .  .  Here  you  see  it this 

lauded  liberty  ....  and  you  can't  get  any 
horses* •  .  .  the  searaoundr?lsl" 
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"  The  sca-aoundrela,  the  sca-aoundrels!  "— 
another  voice  here  made  ftseif  heard  inside  the 
house,  and  cm  the  porch  there  presented  himself, 
—also  in  a  grey  round  jacket  and  flapping  sleep- 
ing-trousers,—presented  himself,  this  time  actu- 
ally and  indubitably,  the  genuine  Mr.  Guba- 
ryoff  himself,  Stepdn  Nikolaevitch  Gubary6ff. 
"  The  damned  peasantry!  "—he  continued,  in 
imitation  of  his  brother  (it  appeared  that  the 
first  gentleman  was  his  elder  brother,  the 
"  Danteist " x  of  the  old  school,  who  managed  his 
estate.)— "  They  ought  to  be  flogged,  that 's  what 
they  ought;  flogged  on  their  snouts,  that  'a  the 
sort  of  liberty  they  need— flogged  on  their  teeth. 

. .  They  talk  about .  . .  forsooth, about  the 

mayor  of  the  district!  ...  I  '11  give  it  to  them! 
...  Yes,  and  where 's  that  M'sieu  Boston?  »  .  • 
What  does  he  superintend?  ...  It 's  his  busi- 
ness, the  cursed  sluggard  •  .  .  not  to  reduce  one 
to  anxiety " 

"  But  I  have  repeatedly  told  you,  brother,"— 
put  in  the  elder  GubaryofF,— "  that  he  was 
not  fit  for  anything,  a  regular  sluggard!  Only 
you,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake*  .  .  .  M'sieu9 
Boston,  M'sieu9  Boston!  ....  What  has  be- 
come of  you?" 

"  Boston!  Boston!  "—shouted  the  younger, 
the  great  Gubarydff.— "  Come,  brother  Dore- 
medont  Nikot&tch,  call  him  well! " 

*  A  term  applied  tocrwl  serf-oiraav. — Tiayhjhimu 
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"  That 's  precisely  what  I  am  doing,  brother 
StepAn  Nikolditch.— Monsieur  Roston!" 

"  Here  I  am,  here  I  am,  here  I  ami  "—a 
precipitate  voicfe  made  itself  heard,  and  from 
round  the  corner  of  the  cottage  sprang  forth— 
Bambieff. 

Litvinoff  fairly  cried  aloud  in  amazement.  On 
the  ill-starred  enthusiast  mournfully  dangled  ft 
hussar  jacket  abbreviated  by  wear,  with  r<ntd  inf 
the  sleeves;  his  features  were  not  so  milch  altered 
as  pinched  and  wizened;  his  e*tretaely  uneasy 
little  eyes  expressed  slavish  terror  and  hungry 
subserviency ;  but  his  dyed  taoustache  bristled  up 
above  his  full  lips  as  of  old.  The  Guhary6ff 
brothers  set  to  work  instintly  and  simultaneously 
to  berate  him  from  the  elevation'  of  the  pOrch ; 
he  halted  in  front  of  them,  below,  in  the  ftMd, 
and,  with  his  back  meekly  bowed,  endeavoured 
to  placate  them  with  a  timid  smile,  crumpling 
his  cap  in  his  red  fingers,1  shifting*  frdm  one 
foot  to  the  other,  and  muttering  that  the  horses 
would  make  their  appearance  immediately*  .  . 
But  the  brothers  did  not  cease,  until  the  youiiger, 
at  last,  let  his  eyes  fall  on.  Litvinoff.  Whether 
he  recognised  him,  whether  he  felt  ashamed  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  at  all  events,  he  sudr 
denly  turned  on  his  heel,  in  bear-like  fashion, 
and,  gnawing  his  beard,  hobbled  into,  the  'posting- 
cottage;  his  brother  instantly  became  mute,  and 
turning  round,  in  bear-like  fashion  bjao,  followed 
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in  his  footsteps.  The  great  Gubaryoff,  evi- 
dently, had  not  lost  his  influence  in  his  own  coun- 
try either. 

Bambdeff  was  on  the  point  of  following 
softly  after  the  brothers.  •  •  Litvinoff  called  him 
by  name.  He  glanced  round,  took  another  look, 
and,  recognising  Litvinoff,  fairly  precipitated 
himself  at  him,  with  outstretched  arms;  but  when 
he  had  rushed  up  to  the  carriage,  and  grasped 
the  door,  he  fell  against  it  with  his  breast  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Stop,  do  stop,  Bambdeff,"— Litvinoff  said 
again  and  again,  bending  over  him  and  touching 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

But  he  continued  to  sob.— "  This ....  this .... 
this  is  what  I  have  come  to  .  .  ."  he  murmured, 
sobbing. 

"  Bambaeff!"— thundered  the  brothers  inside 
the  cottage. 

Bambdeff  raised  his  head  and  hastily  wiped 
away  his  tears. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  fellow,"— he  whis- 
pered,— "  good  morning  and  good-bye  I  .... 
you  hear,  they  are  calling  me." 

"But  how  in  the  world  do  you  come  to  be 
here?  "—inquired  Litvinoff:—"  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this?  I  thought  they  called  you 
a  Frenchman.  .  ." 

"I  am  their  .  .  .  their  house-steward,  their 
butler,"— replied    Bambdeff,    and    jerked    his 
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finger  iA  the  direction  of  the  cottage.— "  And  I 
came  to  be  a  Frenchman  by  chance,  by  way  of  a 
jest.  What  can  a  man  do,  brother?  When  there 
is  nothing  to  eat,  you  see,  and  you  have  spent 
your  last  penny,  you  put  your  neck  into  the 
noose,  willy-nilly.  You  don't  feel  like  being  am- 
bitious." 

"  But  has  he  been  long  in  Russia?  And  how 
did  he  part  from  his  former  comrades?" 

"  Ekh,  brother  1  All  that  is  over  now.  .  .  The 
weather  has  changed,  you  know.  .  .  .  He  simply 
pitched  Madame  Sukhantchikoff,  Matryona 
Kuzmfnitchna,  out,  neck  and  crop.  She  went  off 
to  Portugal,  out  of  grief." 

"Went  to  Portugal?  What  nonsense  is 
this?" 

"  Yes,  brother,  to  Portugal,  with  two  Matry6- 
novtzys*" 

"With  whom?" 

"With  the  Matryonovtzys:  that's  what  the 
adherents  of  her  faction  are  called." 
■  "  Has  Matryona  Kuzmfnitchna  a  faction,  and 
is  it  numerous? " 

"  Why,  it  consists  of  just  those  two  men.  But 
&i  returned  here  nearly  six  months  ago.  Then 
others  got  into  trouble,  but  he 's  all  right.  He 
lives  in  the  country  with  his  brother,  and  you 
just  ought  to  hear  now  .  .  .  ." 

"BamWeff!" 

"  Immediately,    Stepdn    Nikol&tch,   immedi- 
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dtely.  But  thoii,  my  dear  fellow,  art  blooming, 
thou  art  enjoying  thyself!  Well,  G6d  be 
thanked f  Where  art  thou  bound  for  now?— 
Why,  I  never  thought,  I  never  foresaw  that,  * .  . 
Dost  thou  remember  Baden?  Ekh,  that  was 
living!  By  the  way,  dost  thou  remember  Binda- 
80 ff  also?  Just  imagine,  he  is  dead.  He  ob- 
tained a  position  in  the  excise  office,  and  got  into 
a  fight  in  a  dram-shop;  and  they  smashed  Ws 
sfciill  with  a  billiard-cue.  ^  Yes,  yes,  hard  times 
have  come  upon  us!  But  I  still-  say:  Russia; 
What  af  land  this  Russia  isl  Look  even  at  that 
£air  of  geese:  surely,  in  all  Europe,  there  is 
nothing  like  them !  Real  Arzam&s  fowls ! " 
1  And  after  paying  this  parting  tribute  to  his 
ineradicable  necessity  to  go  into  raptures,  Bam- 
bieff  ran  into  the  sfotioh-cbttage,  Where  his  name 
was  again  being  uttered,  not  without  a  few  em- 
phatic epithets. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  day,  LitvfnofF  drove 
up  to  Taty&na's  village.  The  little  house,  where- 
in dwelt  his  former  betrothed,  stood  on  a'  hill, 
above  a  small  river,  in  the  centre  of  a  garden 
which  had  been  newly  laid  out.  The  little  house 
was  new  also,  only  just  built,  and  was  visible 
from  afar,  across  river  and  meadow.  It  revealed 
itself  to  Litvfnoff  at  a  distance  of  two  versts 
with  its  pointed  partial  upper  story  and  row 
of  windows,  which  gleamed  brightly  in  the  rays 
of  the  evening  sun.    From  the  time  he  quitted  the 
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fait-  station,  'he  had  begdn  to  experience  a  secret 
agptatiofr ;  bnt  at  this  point  downright  consterna- 
tion seised  upon  him,  joyous  consternation,  Hot 
unmingled  with  a  certain  alarm.  <C|  How  will  they 
recfehre  mfe? n— hfe  thought,— gf  how  shall  I  pre- 
sent myself? "...  In  order  to  divert  his  thoughts 
somewhdt  he  began  to  chat  'with  the  postilion,  a 
peasant  of  the  steppes,  with :  a  grey  beard,  but 
who  had  charged  him  for  thirty  verstsi  when,  in 
reality,  the  distance  was  not  twenty-five.  H* 
asked  him:    Did  he  know  the  Shestoff  ladies? 

M  liife  Shest6ffiJ,  do1  you  mean?  Of  course  I 
kndiv  therii X  •  ■'  Kind '  ladies i  they  are,  there 's  no 
deriying  that!>!  Arid  they  heal  Us  poor  folks  too. 
I  *m  telling  you  the  tinrfh.  Regular  women  doc- 
tors I  Folks  gtf  to  theta  ft om  the  whole  county. 
That  *s  So.  They  just  crawl  there  in  hordes.  No 
sootier  does  any  one  fall  ill,  or  cut  himself,  or 
anything'  else!,  than  he  immediately  hastens  to 
them,  and  they 'immediately  apply  a  fomenta- 
tion, or  ponders,  or*  plaster,— and  that 's  the  end 
of  it:  it  helps.  Biit  don't  dare  to  offer  gifts  of 
gratitude;  We  doirt  consent  to  that,  say  they;  we 
don't  do  it  for  mioney.  They  Veset  up  a  school, 
tod.  ;  .  .  Well,  but -that  does  n't  amount  to  any- 
thing." 

While  the  pbstilion  was  talking,   Litvfnoff 

neve*  took  his  eyes  from  the-  little  house.  .  ■.  Now 

'  a  womdnin  white  came  dirt  on  Hie  balcony,  stood, 

and  stood,  and  then  vanished.  .  •  .'  "Can  'it  be 
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die?"  His  heart  fairly  leapt  within  him*  "  Fas- 
ter! Faster! "  he  shouted  to  the  postilion:  the 
latter  whipped  up  his  horses.  A  few  moments 
more  .  •  •  and  the  calash  rolled  in  through  the 
open  gates*  .  .  And  on  the  porch  Eapit61ina 
Markovna  was  already  standing,  and,  quite  be- 
side herself,  was  clapping  her  hands  and  scream- 
ing: "  I  recognised  him,  I  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nise him!  'T  is  he!  't  is  he!— I  recognised 
him!" 

Litvinoff  sprang  out  of  the  calash,  without 
giving  the  groom  who  came  running  up  a  chance 
to  open  the  door,  and  hastily  embracing  Kapit&- 
lina  Markovna,  rushed  into  the  house,  through 
the  ante-room,  into  the  salon.  .  .  •  Before  him, 
all  covered  with  confusion,  stood  Tatyana.  She 
glanced  at  him  with  her  kind,  affectionate  eyes 
(she  had  grown  a  little  thinner,  but  it  became 
her),  and  offered  him  her  hand.  But  he  did  not 
take  the  handvhe  fell  on  his  knees  before  her. 
She  had  not  in  the  least  expected  this,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  what  to  do.— The  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes.  She  was  startled,  but  her 
whole  countenance  beamed  with  joy.  ..."  Gri- 
g6ry  Mikhaflitch,  what  is  this,  Grig6ry  Mikhai- 
litch?"  she  said  .  .  .  but  he  continued  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  her  garment .  • .  and  with  emotion  he 
recalled  how  he  had  lain  on  his  knees  before  her, 

in  the  same  manner,  at  Baden. But  then 

—and  now! 
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"  T£nya,"— he  repeated,  over  and  over  again, 
—"Tanya!  hast  thou  forgiven  me,  Tinya?" 

"Aunty,  aunty,  what  is  this? "— Tatyana 
appealed  to  Eapitolina  Markovna,  who  entered 
at  the  moment. 

"  Do  not  hinder  him,  do  not  hinder  him, 
Tanya/'— replied  the  kind  old  woman.—"  Thou 
seest  he  has  confessed  his  wrong/' 

But  it  is  time  to  make  an  ending;  and  besides, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  add;  the  reader  will 
divine  the  outcome  for  himself.  .  •  .  But  what 
of  Irina? 

She  is  just  as  charming  as  ever,  in  spite  of 
her  thirty  years.  Innumerable  young  men  fall  in 
love  with  her,  and  even  more  would  fall  in  love 
with  her,  if  ....  if  ...  .  Reader,  will  not  you 
consent  to  be  transported  with  us,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  Petersburg,  to  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent buildings  there?  Behold:  before  you  lies 
a  spacious  room,  furnished,  we  will  not  say 
"  richly,"— that  is  too  vulgar  an  expression,— but 
imposingly,  in  a  stately,  impressive  style.  Do 
you  feel  a  certain  tremor  of  servility?  You  must 
know:  you  have  entered  a  temple,  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  the  loftiest  decorum,  to  virtue  over- 
flowing with  love— in  a  word,  to  unearthly  virtue. 
A  certain  mysterious,  actually  mysterious  silence 
receives  you  into  its  embrace.  The  velvet  por- 
tieres, the  velvet  curtains  at  the  windows,  the  soft, 
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thick  carpet  on  the  floor,  all  seem  destined*  and 
designed  to  soothe  and  soften  all  harsh  sounds 
and  violent  emotions.  Carefully-shaded  lamps 
inspire  dignified  feelings;  a:  decorous1  perfume 
is  disseminated  in  the  close  atmosphere;  the  very 
samovar  on  the  table  is  hissing  in  a  repressed  and 
moddst  way*  The :  mistress  of  die  house,  an  im* 
portant  personage  in  Petersburg  society,  is  talk- 
ing in  a  barely  audible  tone;  she  always  speaks 
in  that  way,  as  though  there  were  it  very  critically 
ill,  almost  dying  person  in  the  room:  The  other 
ladies,  in  imitation  of  her,  barely  whisker;  but 
to-day,  her  sister,  who  is  pouring  tea,  is  moving 
her  lips  with  entire  absence  of  sound*  so  that' the 
young  man  who  is  sitting  before  her,  and  has 
accidentally  got  into  the  temple  of  decorum,,  is 
even  perplexed  to  know  what  she  wants  of  him, 
and  she  rustles  at  him,  for  the  sixth  time: 
"  Votdez  vous  une  tasse  de  thi?  "  •  In  the  corner, 
young,  good-looking  men  are  to  be  seen;  mild 
deference  beams  in  their  glances;  tranquilly 
mild,  although  insinuating,  is  the  expression  of 
their  faces;  a  multitude  of  tokens  of  distinction 
glitter  mildly  on  their  breasts.  The  conversation 
which  is  in  progress  is  mild  also;  it  touches  upon 
spiritual  and  patriotic  subjects,  The  Mysterious 
Drop  by  F.  M.  Glinka,  the  mission  to  the  East, 
the  monasteries  and  brotherhoods  of  White  Rus- 
sia. From  time  to  time,  treading  noiselessly 
over  the  soft  carpet,  liveried  lackeys  pass  to  and 
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frt>;  their  hugie  Calves,  clothed  in  tightly-fitting 
silk  stockings,  quiver  calmly  at  every  step;  the 
respectful  quiver  of  their  stout  niuScles  only  in* 
tensifies  the  general  impression  of  magnificence, 
benevotehce,  deVoutness.  .  .  It  is  a  temple  I  It  is 
a  temple! 

"  Have  you  seen  Madame  Ratmiroff  to-day? " 
— a&ks  a  personage  gently, 
1  "I  met  her  to*day  at  Lise's,"  replies  the  mis* 
trett'of  the  house,  like  an  aeolian  harp:—"  I  feel 
soriy  for  her.  .  .  She  has  an  embittered  mind 
....  ette  n'a  pas  la  foi." 

"Yes,  yes,"— repeats  the  personage;— "  I 
remember' that  Pete*  Ivdnitch  said  tfcat  of  her, 
and  it  was  very  truly  said— he  said  qu'elle  a  .  .  . 
qu'elle  a  an  embittered  mind." 

"  Ette  ri'a  pas  la  foi— "  the  voice  of  the  hostess 
dies  away  in  the  air,  like  the  smoke  of  incense. 
*-"  Cent  une  ame  Agaric  She  has  an  embit- 
tered mind." 

"  She  has  an  embittered  mind,"— repeats  her 
sister,  with  her  lips  alone. 

And  that  is  why  all  the  young  men,  without 
exception,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  Irfna.  .  .  They 
are  afraid  of  her  . . .  they  are  afraid  of  her  "  em- 
bittered mind." 

That  is  the  form  which  the  current  phrase 
about  her  has  assumed;  in  that  phrase,  as  in  every 
phrase,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth.    And  it  is  not 
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